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A  burst  of  inventiveness  followed  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion,  and  for  a  while  vehicles 
of  a  kind  that  reappeared  only  in  the  twentieth  century  were  seen.  This  steam  prototype  of  the 
motor-bus,  the  Enterprise,  was  built  by  W.  Hancock  for  the  London  and  Paddington  Steam  Carriage 

Company   in    1833. 


The  most  significant  features  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  factory  system  and  attendant  inven- 
tions, appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  most  spectacular,  were  delayed  until  the  nine- 
teenth.     The   aquatints   above — the    Driver   of    1832   and   The    Driver   of    1852,    by    H.    Aiken    were 

engraved  by  J.  Harris. 
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pendence.     Rise   of    Paez   in    Venezuela. 

1818  Congress    of    Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Army      of      occupation      withdrawn      from 
France,  which  joins  Quadruple  Alliance. 
India:     Pindari  and  Maratha  war. 

1819  Germany:  Carlsbad  Resolutions  to  suppress 

revolutionary    propaganda. 
America   makes   treaty   with   Spain    for   ac- 
quisition of   Florida. 

1820  Spain:     Ferdinand    VII    forced    to    accept 

Constitution    of    1812. 

1821  Greek  rising  in  Wallachia  is  suppressed  but 

followed  by  revolt  of  the   Morea  and  of 

Ali  Pasha  of  Janina. 
Italy:    Revolution   in    Piedmont   suppressed 

with    Austrian    help;    Victor    Emmanuel 

abd. ;    ace.    Charles    Felix. 
Napoleon  d.   in   St.   Helena. 
U.S.A.:   The   Missouri   Compromise. 
S.  America:   San   Martin  from  Chile  takes 

Lima.        Royalists      defeated     in     north; 

Colombia    declared    independent. 

1822  Greece:    Fall    of    Ali    Pasha;    massacre    of 

Chios.      Greek  successes. 
Congress    of    Verona    refuses    support    to 

Greeks. 
Portugal :    John    VI,    on    his    return    from 

Brazil    (1821),   accepts    a   constitution. 
Brazilian    Empire   proclaimed   under   Pedro 

I,  son  of  John  VI  of  Portugal. 

1823  President  Monroe  enunciates  "Monroe  doc- 

trine." 
Santa  Ana  proclaims  Mexican   Republic. 

1824  Louis   XVIII    d.;    ace.    Charles   X. 
Canning    recognizes     independence    of    the 

Spanish    American   states. 
India:    First    Burmese   war. 

1825  Ibrahim,    son    of    Mehemet    Ali    Pasha    of 

Egypt,  in   southern   Greece. 
Tsar   Alexander    I    d. ;    ace.    Nicholas    I. 
U.S.A.:   John   Quincy   Adams   president. 
S.   America:   Bolivar   takes   Quito. 

1826  Ibrahim     takes      Missolonghi;      suppression 

and    massacre    of   Janissaries    by    Sultan 
Mahmud    II. 
John  VI  d. ;   ace.    Maria  da   Gloria,   dr.   of 
Pedro    of    Brazil.       Her    uncle    Miguel 
regent. 

1827  England:    Ministry   of    George    Canning. 
Treaty   of   London    (Great   Britain,    France 

and   Russia)    to   impose  peace  on   Turks. 
B.    of    Navarino.      Egypt    withdraws    from 
Greece.       Canning    d.      England    neutral- 
ized. 

1828  Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
Miguel    usurps    Portuguese    crown. 

India :  Lord  William  Bentinck  governor- 
general.  Suppression  of  suttee;  intro- 
duction of  Western  education;  beginning 
of  suppression  of  thuggee  and  dacoity. 

1829  Russians  take  Adrianople;   treaty   of  Adri- 

anople. 
Greek    independence    under    Capo    dTstria 

recognized. 
Germany:  Prussia  inaugurates  the  Customs 

Union    or    Zollverein,    gradually    extends 

to  all   Germany   except   Austria. 
U.S.A.:    Andrew   Jackson   president. 

1830  France:  Occupation  of  Algiers.     The  "July 

Revolution";    flight    of    Charles    X;    ace. 


1831 


1832 


1833 


1834 
1836 


1837 


1838 
1839 


1840 


1841 
1842 


1843 
1845 


1846. 


1847 
1848 


Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans. 

Belgian  rising  against  Dutch  supremacy. 
London  conference  encourages    Belgians. 

Polish   revolt. 

S.  America:  Bolivar  "the  Liberator"  d.  By 
this  time  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay  are  established  as  republics  in 
the  south,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Peru  and  Ecuador  in  the  north. 

U.S.A.:  Hayne- Webster  debate  on  states' 
rights. 

Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  accepts  Belgian 
crown. 

Polish  rising  crushed. 

Risings  in  Papal  States;  Austrians  occupy 
Bologna,   to  support  Papacy. 

Otto  of  Bavaria  made  king  of  Greece. 

French  troops  occupy  Ancona  as  a  check 
on  Austria  in  Italy. 

Poland   made   a    Russian   province. 

"Great    Reform   Bill"    carried   in    England. 

Mehemet   Ali   conquers   Syria. 

U.S.A.:  Nullification  ordinance  of  S.  Caro- 
lina   declares    tariffs     "null    and    void' 
Pres.    Jackson   replies   with   proclamation 
and   movement   of   troops. 

Leopold  I  recognized  as  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians. 

British  Empire:  Abolition  of  slavery. 
First    English    Factory   Act. 

Portugal:  Expulsion  of  Miguel  by  consti- 
tutionalists. 

Spain:  Christina  concedes  1812  constitu- 
tion. 

Cape  Colony:  The  Great  Trek.  Dutch 
farmers   emigrate  over    Orange    River. 

William  IV  d. ;  ace.  Queen  Victoria.  Sep- 
aration of  British  from  Hanoverian 
crown,  to  which  the  queen's  uncle  Ernest 
of  Cumberland  succeeds  under  Salic  law. 

Canada:   Papineau's  rebellion. 

U.S.A.:    Van    Buren   president. 

England:    The    Chartist    movement. 

S.  Africa:  Boer  victory  over  Zulus  (Din- 
gaan's    day). 

Mehemet  Ali  again  attacks  sultan.  Mah- 
mud d. ;  ace.  Abdul  Mejid. 

India:  First  Afghan  expedition  deposes 
Dost    Mahomed. 

First   China   War   begins. 

Definitive  treaty  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Mehemet  Ali  checkmated  by  action  of 
Palmerston.  He  surrenders  Syria,  re- 
taining   Egypt   as    hereditary    pashalik. 

Canada:   Durham   report;   Act   of   Reunion. 

New  Zealand:  Treaty  of  Waitangi  with 
Maori. 

Prussia :  Frederick  William  III  d. ;  ace. 
Frederick   William    IV. 

U.S.A.:   John  Tyler  president. 

Afghan  expedition  restores  Dost  Mahomed. 

Treaty   of   Nanking   ends   China  war. 

Ashburton  Treaty  (Great  Britain  and 
U.S.A.). 

British  annex  Natal;  Boers  move  to  Trans- 
vaal. 

British  annexation  of  Sindh. 

U.S.A.:  Polk  president;  annexation  of 
Texas   and    California. 

India:    First    Sikh    war. 

Pius    IX    elected   pope;    begins    reforms. 

U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain:  Oregon  Bound- 
ary dispute  settled. 

U.S.A.:  Mexican  war.  Mexico  gives  up 
New  Mexico  and  California  to  the 
U.S.A.      Gold    discovered    in    California. 

Canada:  Elgin  introduces  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

Sicilies:  Constitution  forced  on  Ferdinand 
II. 

France:   The  February   Revolution. 
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THE  AFTERMATH  OF 
REVOLUTIONS  1815—1848 


TIT  he  French  Revolution  and  the  con- 
Ifcl'  sequent  wars  had  turned  Europe 
upside  down,  and  Europe  required  to 
have  its  equilibrium  restored.  The  res- 
toration was  the  business  before  the 
Vienna  Congress,  which  had  been  rudely 
disturbed  by  the  last  episode  of  the 
"Hundred  Days."  Palpably  it  could  be 
attained  only  by  the  common  consent 
and  continuous  cooperation  of  the  great 
powers — the  four  before  whom  Napoleon 
had  gone  down — together  with  their  mi- 
nor allies,  and  France  herself;  but  pri- 
marily the  four,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia. 

France  retained  her  territory,  as  laid 
down  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  though  an 
army  of  occupation  was  to  remain  for 
some  years  within  her  borders.  Austria 
retained  the  Italian  dominions  she  had 
acquired  during  the  wars;  what  had  been 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  henceforth  to 
be  known  as  Belgium,  she  resigned  to 
William,  the  restored  stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land and  now  king  of  "the  Netherlands." 
Prussia  resigned  her  claim  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  acquired  in  the  parti- 
tions of  Poland  and  taken  from  her  after 
Jena;  she  was  compensated  by  acquir- 
ing the  German  provinces  on  the  Rhine 
which  had  been  annexed  by  Napoleon. 
The  grand  duchy  became  once  more  the 
kingdom  of  Poland — not  annexed  to  Rus- 
sia, but  with  the  tsar  as  king.  Great 
Britain  retained  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
Malta. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  with  Genoa  added 
to  his  dominion;  the  States  of  the  Church 
were  restored  to  the  pope;  Ferdinand 
was  reinstated  in  Naples.  The  Spanish 
Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Carlos  IV,  was 
reinstated  in  Spain;  in  Portugal  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  name  of  Queen  Maria, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
chief  of  the  army,  Field-Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  the  royal  family  remaining  in  Bra- 
zil. In  the  north,  Norway  was  trans- 
ferred from  Denmark  (in  accordance 
with  a  previous  compact  between  the 
tsar  and  Bernadotte)  to  Sweden — not  an 
incorporating    union,    but    a    union    of 


crowns — by  way  of  compensation  for  hei 
loss  of  Finland  to  Russia. 

In  Germany  the  surviving  states  in- 
cluding Austria  were  joined  together  in 
the  German  Confederation,  with  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  as  its  president.  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  map,  it  occurred 
to  no  one  to  consider  any  but  dynastic 
interests;  populations  were  transferred 
from  one  dynast  to  another  without  con- 
sulting their  wishes.  The  autocrats  were 
determined  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
autocracy." 

Tsar  Alexander  was  a  great  admirer 
of  liberty,  but  of  the  liberty  which  the 
benevolent  father  concedes  to  his  chil- 
dren, to  be  withdrawn  if  abused,  and 
certainly  not  to  be  claimed  as  a  right. 
He  credited  other  despots  with  a  similar 
idealism,  and  promulgated  a  Holy  Al- 
liance of  Christian  Princes,  all  pledged 
to  pursue  the  ideal — which  for  the  time 
included  the  granting  of  (revocable) 
constitutions  to  their  peoples — and  all 
pledged  to  support  each  other  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  The 
Holy  Alliance  was  a  dead  letter  from  the 
beginning,  because  it  rested  on  the  as- 
sumption that  princes  in  their  own  do- 
minions were  accountable  to  no  one 
except  the  Almighty,  but  the  great  powers 
agreed  together,  not  as  individual  princes 
but  as  the  powers  in  whose  hands 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  reposed,  to  hold 
periodical  congresses  for  the  settlement 
of  international  questions. 

3N  restoring  the  Bourbon  monarchy  in 
France  the  powers  had  insisted  upon 
the  provision  of  a  constitution.  But  the 
French  Revolution  had  created  every- 
where a  demand  for  popular  liberties, 
and  the  national  revolts  of  Spain  and 
then  of  Prussia  against  a  foreign  domina- 
tion had  developed  the  sentiment  of  na- 
tionalism. Neither  nationalism  nor  pop- 
ular liberties  were  compatible  in  fact 
with  the  absolutist  theories  of  Alexander 
the  idealist  or  Metternich  the  material- 
ist; whereas  both  appealed  strongly  alike 
to  French  and  to  British  sentiment,  al 
though    both    in    France    and    in    Great 
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Boundary  of 

German  Confederation... 

Prussian  Territory 

Hapsburg  (Austrian)  Terr.y...  ^^ 

Kingdom  of  Sardinia 

,,        ,,  The  Netherlands..^ 


TERRITORIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EUROPE  AFTER  THE  CONGRESS 

OF  VIENNA 

The  settlement  of  Europe  effected  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  dictated  almost  entirely  by 
dynastic  considerations  ;  but  beneath  the  surface  was  a  craving  for  national  independence  from 
alien  dominion  that  manifested  itself  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  succeeding  era. 
In  1831  Belgium  achieved  her  independence  of  Holland  and  by  the  same  year  Greece,  having 
defied  her  Turkish  overlords,  had  become  autonomous.  By  1848  Italy  still  remained  a  "geo- 
graphical   expression." 


Britain  there  was  still  a  widespread  and 
lively  dread  of  "Jacobinism"  at  home. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  demands  of  nationalism — the  spirit 
of  national  liberty  and  national  unity — 
were  not  always  immediately  reconcilable 
with  the  democratic  demand  for  popular 
and  civic  rights  and  liberties.  German 
"liberalism"  was  nationalist  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  the  concrete  it  was  apt 
to  concentrate  upon  the  demand  for 
popular  liberties;  though  at  the  same 
time  a  real  unification  with  a  real  central 
control  was  still,  as  ever,  the  last  thing 
desired  by  the  dynasts. 

The  reaction  then  was  everywhere 
predominant.  The  two  Ferdinands  in 
Spain  and  in  the  Sicilies  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  Piedmont  suppressed  the 
popular  liberties.  Even  in  England  the 
dread  of  Jacobinism  led  to  severe  re- 
strictions on  rights  of  assembly,  free 
speech  and  free  criticism.  In  France, 
however,  Louis  XVIII  procured  an  as- 
sembly in  which  the  majority  supported 


the  "moderate"  ministers  of  his  own 
choice,  under  whose  regime  stability  was 
reached  so  rapidly  that  in  1818  a  con- 
gress at  Aix-la-Chapelle  withdrew  the 
army  of  occupation  and  admitted 
France  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

Alexander,  who  had  begun  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  liberal  movements  ema- 
nating from  the  autocrat,  regarded  them 
with  horror  when  they  emanated  from 
the  people,  and  became  in  effect  no  less 
a  champion  of  the  reaction  than  Met- 
ternich;  while  Frederick  William  fol- 
lowed Metternich's  lead  with  no  less 
docility  than  his  nominal  master,  Francis 
II. 

Within  Germany  during  the  five  years 
after  Waterloo  liberal  movements  had 
been  repressed,  and  their  repression  had 
been  effected  through  pressure  exercised 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  notably  by  the 
Carlsbad  decrees  repressing  free  speech 
and  comment.  England  and  Russia  rec- 
ognized that  those  two  powers  were  so 
directly   affected   that   their  intervention 
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in  the  affairs  of  the  states  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  was  warranted,  with- 
out compromising  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention by  "the  powers"  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  particular  states. 

Portugal  was  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
position.  Practically  it  was  under  British 
protection  during  the  war,  and  when  it 
was  over  the  British  field-marshal,  Beres- 
ford,  became  regent,  while  King  John, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1816,  re- 
mained in  Brazil.  In  1820  the  Portu- 
guese insisted  on  their  king's  return.  He 
came  (leaving  the  crown  prince  Pedro 
in  Brazil),  to  find  himself  faced  with  a 
constitution  which  he  accepted  without 
demur;  while  Pedro,  in  Brazil,  was 
preparing  for  a  declaration  of  Brazilian 
independence  as  the  "Empire  of  Brazil," 
which  took  effect  two  years  later — a  sep- 
aration  that   was   inevitable. 

Finally,  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  had  brought  to  a  head  the 
disaffection  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  and  Central  America,  where  re- 
volts became  general;  Spain  was  obvi- 
ously incapable  of  coping  with  her  trans- 
atlantic revolutionists;  and  Ferdinand 
was  eager  to  appeal  for  European  sup- 
port. 

Such,  then,  was  the  situation  in  1820, 


FOUNDER  OF  THE  HOLY 
ALLIANCE 

The  subject  of  this  engraving  of  a  portrait 
by  Pierre  Michel  Bourdon  is  Alexander  I 
(1777-1825),  idealist  tsar  of  Russia.  The 
so-called   Holy   Alliance  of   Christian   Princes 

was    his    creation. 
From    Scidlitz,    "Portrdtzvcrk,"    Briickmann    A.G. 


VISCOUNT   CASTLEREAGH 

After  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
Viscount  Castlereagh  (1769-1822),  the 
British  foreign  secretary,  pursued  a  policy  of 
non-intervention.  His  brain  gave  way  under 
intensive  hard  work  and  unpopularity,  and 
he   died   by   his   own   hand. 

Painting   by   Sir    T.    Lawrence;   National   Portrait 
Gallery,    London 

when  the  tsar  rejected  Metternich's  pro- 
posal that  Russia  and  Austria  should  take 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  questions  into 
their  own  hands,  and  the  Congress  of 
Troppau,  presently  transferred  to  Lai- 
bach,  was  called  to  deal  with  them.  The 
tsar  had  come  definitely  over  to  the  view 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  powers 
to  suppress  "the  Revolution"  wherever 
it  raised  its  head.  France  was  already 
inclining  in  that  direction.  Castlereagh 
rejected  the  doctrine,  but  admitted  Aus- 
tria's right  as  an  Italian  power  to  in- 
tervene in  Italy.  Austria  restored  Fer- 
dinandin  Naples,  where  he  gave  lull  rein 
to  his  vindictiveness.  Then  Fiedmont 
rose;  the  king  yielded,  accepted  a  con- 
stitution, and  abdicated.  His  brother. 
Charles  Felix,  who  succeeded  him. 
an  uncompromising  reactionist;  for  a 
moment  his  cousin  and  heir-presumptive. 
Charles  Albert,  seemed  likely  to  head 
the  revolutionists,  but  preferred  to  fol- 
low second  thoughts,  and  the  insurgents 
were  crushed  by  Austrian  troops  (1821). 
Austria   virtually   dominated    Italy. 

Another  congress  met  at  Verona  in 
1822,  the  insurrectionary  movement  hav- 
ing now  developed  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
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BYRON   AS    GREEK   LIBERATOR 

The  courageous  struggle  of  Greece  for  inde- 
pendence from  Turkish  rule  aroused  great 
sympathy  among  lovers  of  liberty  in  Europe. 
Byron  was  among  the  volunteers  in  the  cause 
and  died  at  Missolonghi  in  1824. 
Engraving  after  sketch  made  in  Greece 

sula.  The  powers,  in  spite  of  the  British 
protest,  demanded  a  modification  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  in  favor  of  the 
crown;  the  Spanish  ministry  declined; 
the  French  troops  which  had  already 
massed  on  the  border  entered  Spain 
(1823)  and  restored  Ferdinand,  who  had 
been  virtually  held  a  prisoner.  The 
savage  vindictiveness  with  which  he  ex- 
ercised his  restored  powers  excited  the 
protest  of  the  French  themselves.  Can- 
ning, now  the  controller  of  British  policy, 
retorted  by  acknowledging  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  in  South  America  as 
the  de  facto  sovereigns. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Greece  was  be- 
coming the  storm  center.  The  Greeks 
began  a  revolt  in  1821,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  tsar  would  come  to 
their  aid;  but  Metternich,  who  did  not 
want  to  see  Russia  in  control  of  Turkey, 
persuaded  him  that  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion was  merely  another  manifestation  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Albanian  Ali  Pasha 
of  Janina  revolted;  the  Greeks,  a  mari- 
time people,  won  successes  at  sea;  the 
Turks  retaliated  by  massacres  of  the 
Christians  who  were  in  their  power,  and 
the  Greeks  retorted  in  kind.    Janina  fell 


and  Ali  Pasha  was  killed;  but  although 
the  Greeks  were  fighting  without  any 
common  organization,  and  the  massacres 
and  atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks 
were  on  a  bigger  scale,  the  successes  on 
the  whole  were  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 

In  1825  the  sultan  invited  the  co- 
operation of  his  great  vassal,  the  pasha 
of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali.  The  Egyptian 
troops,  under  Mehemet's  son  Ibrahim, 
and  the  Egyptian  fleet  turned  the  scale; 
in  two  years  it  was  evident  that  without 
intervention  the  Greeks  would  be  hope- 
lessly crushed,  in  spite  of  the  help  they 
received  from  British  and  French  volun- 
teers. 

And  meanwhile  Alexander  I  died;  his 
next  brother  and  heir,  Constantine,  flatly 
refused  the  crown,  which  the  third 
brother,  Nicholas,  was  obliged  to  as- 
sume. Nicholas  was  the  incarnation  of 
rigid  autocracy,  in  whose  eyes  resistance 
was  the  worst  of  crimes;  but  he  was  no 
visionary  like  Alexander;  he  concentrated 
wholeheartedly  upon  the  advancement  of 
Russia  and  Russian  interests.  Interven- 
tion in  the  Balkans  would  advance  Rus- 
sian interests,  and  the  sultan  did  not 
count  as  a  Christian  autocrat  ruling  by 


TSAR    NICHOLAS    I 

Brother  of  the  visionary  Alexander  I,  Nicho- 
las I  (1796-1855)  succeeded  to  the  Russia* 
throne  in  1825.  As  sternly  autocratic  as  hf 
appears  in  Kriiger's  painting  of  him,  he  con- 
centrated on   advancing   Russian   interests  bj 

practical     means. 
From    Seidlitz,    ''Portrdtwerk,"    Bruckmann    A.G, 
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divine  right.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
be  would  intervene. 

By  this  time  there  was  not  much  re- 
maining of  the  idea  of  unity  among  the 
powers.  The  result  was  an  agreement 
between  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  bring  joint  pressure  to  bear  for  the 
acceptance  of  agreed  terms;  and  then, 
when  the  sultan  rejected  their  proposals, 
to  enforce  an  armistice.  The  French 
and  British  fleets  entered  the  bay  of 
Navarino  where  Mehemet  Ali's  fleet  was 
lying,  a  shot  was  fired  which  the  British 
admiral  interpreted  as  an  attack,  and  the 
Egyptian  fleet  was  promptly  sunk  (1827). 

Mehemet  Ali,  seeing  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  fighting,  readily 
withdrew;  Russian  troops  invaded  both 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  vary- 
ing success;  diplomacy  was  endeavoring 
to  arrange  for  a  Greek  principality,  au- 
tonomous but  tributary,  when  in  1829 
the  Russian  general  Diebitsch  settled 
matters  by  capturing  Adrianople  with  a 
small  force,  which  he  represented  as  the 
advance  guard  of  a  quite  imaginary  main 
army — and   the   Porte   submitted. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  (September. 
1829)  was  in  effect  a  Russian  triumph. 
It  created  an  autonomous  Greek  republic 
— under  the  presidency  of  Count  Capo 
dTstria,  once  a  minister  of  Tsar  Alex- 
ander— till  the  powers  should  succeed  in 
providing  it  with  a  prince,  under  Turkish 
sovereignty;  it  opened  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosporus  to  merchant  shipping, 
and  it  gave  autonomy  to  the  trans-Dan- 
ube provinces,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
but  under  Russian  protection.  The  ef- 
fect was  to  give  Russia  a  predominant 
influence  within  the  Turkish  empire,  pre- 
cisely what  both  Mettemich  and  Canning 
had  wished  to  avoid.  But  in  1831  Capo 
dTstria  was  assassinated ;  and  Prince  Otto 
of  Bavaria  became  king  of  Greece  in 
1832  with  a  ready-made  constitution 
provided  for  him.  This  time  it  was  Rus- 
sia that  had  been  out-maneuvered. 
Nicholas'  attention  had  been  distracted 
by  affairs  in  Poland. 

Alexander  I,  until  he  was  mastered  by 
his  dread  of  the  Revolution,  was  ever 
anxious  to  propagate  liberal  ideas  and 
practices.  In  Russia  he  had  endeavored 
to  mitigate  the  system  of  rural  serfdom, 
but  the  emancipation  was  attended  by 
educational  and  disciplinary  regulations 
the  noveltv  of  which  caused  them  to  be 


hardly  less  resented  than  the  serfdom. 
In  Poland  he  intended  to  create  a  con- 
stitutional Utopia,  and  when  its  success 
was  demonstrated  to  restore  again  to 
Poland  the  districts  his  grandmother  had 
annexed  to  Russia.  As  early  as  1820 
Alexander  found  himself  obliged  to 
tighten    the    grip   of   the    autocrat    upon 


^* 


.    KING  GEORGE   IV 

After  acting  as  regent  during  his  father's  in- 
sanity, George  IV  (1762-1830)  became  kinvi 
of  England  in  1820.  He  had  the  vices  of  his 
age  and  his  rule  was  neither  successful  nor 
popular 

the  Constitutional  Diet  of  Poland:  with 
the  result  that  repression  bred  disorders ; 
more  repression,  more  disorders — so  that 
Nicholas  on  his  accession  found  on  his 
hands  not  a  Utopia  but  a  country  ripe, 
but  quite  unorganized,  for  revolt  against 
any  restraining  authority,  but  immedi- 
ately and  above  all  against  Russian  rule. 
The  rebellion  came.     In  1S30  the  mod- 
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erates  tried  to  direct  the  Warsaw  revolu- 
tion, while  Nicholas  marched  a  Russian 
army  against  the  rebels.  Its  approach 
wrecked  the  moderates  and  brought  in 
the  extremists,  who  proclaimed  the  dep- 
osition of  the  Romanov  king.  When  the 
Russians  arrived  at  Warsaw  a  desperate 
resistance  was  maintained  for  three  days, 
and  then  the  end  came.  The  Poles  by 
thousands  were  deported  to  Siberian  or 
Caucasian  regions  or  fled  into  exile,  while 
those  who  were  left  cherished  a  burning 
hatred  for  the  Russians;  and  Poland  be- 
came a  province  of  Russia,  in  the  year 
when  Greece  became  an  independent 
kingdom. 

When  Louis  died  in  1824  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Charles  (of  Artois) 
X,  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the   crown  intended   to   get   rid   of  the 


constitution  and  recover  its  old-time  un- 
qualified absolutism.  But  in  France  the 
reaction  was  preparing  its  own  downfall. 
When  Charles  X  succeeded  his  brother, 
Villele,  under  the  pressure  from  the  ex- 
tremists and  the  king,  pressed  forward 
measures  for  additional  compensations  to 
the  returned  emigres,  and  for  gagging 
the  press,  which  in  Paris  grew  increas- 
ingly critical  of  the  government.  When 
the  gagging  measure  was  rejected  by  the 
Chambers,  the  desired  effect  was  at- 
tained by  a  royal  ordinance.  Outside 
Paris,  the  country  was  not  excited  by 
domestic  politics,  but  in  the  Chambers 
the  opposition  grew  stronger  instead  of 
weaker.  Villele  retired.  The  king  chose 
the  moderate  Martignac  as  the  head  of 
a  new  ministry;  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Martignac  was  displaced  by  the  ad- 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TURCO-EGYPTIAN  FLEET  IN 
NAVARINO  BAY 

By  their  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks  in  the  naval  battle  fought  at  Navarino  on  October  20, 
1827,  the  Allied  powers  (Britain,  France  and  Russia)  secured  for  the  Greeks  the  autonomy 
they  sought.  The  Ottoman  fleet,  supported  by  an  Egyptian  squadron,  was  destroyed  in  the 
space  of  two  hours.  In  the  center  of  this  print  illustrating  the  action  is  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Edward    Codrington's    flagship    Asia    engaged    with    the    Egyptian    flagship     (right)     and    the 

Turkish     flagship     (left). 
Macpherson    Collection 
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vanced      reactionary     Polignac      (1829). 

Polignac  had  a  scheme  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  Belgium,  which  detested  its  sub- 
ordination to  the  Dutch  under  the  system 
which  had  transferred  it  to  the  kingdom 
of  Holland.  Polignac's  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  promptly  vetoed  by  Prussia. 
The  Chambers  grew  more  restive.  The 
king  found  that  he  must  either  yield  to 
them  or  break  them.  He  tried  to  break 
them  by  royal  ordinances  renewing  the 
press-gagging  law,  and  so  changing  the 
electoral  law  as  to  secure  subservient 
Chambers  (July  26.  1830).  In  less  than 
a  week.  Paris  had  deposed  Charles  and 
declared  his  cousin.  Louis  Philippe  of 
Orleans,  king  in  his  place.  Charles  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  his  legitimate  grand- 
son and  heir,  the  young  comte  de  Cham- 
bord  (whose  claim  was  ignored  by  the 
French  provisional  government);  and  for 
eighteen  years  after  this  bloodless  "July 
revolution."  which  was  placidly  accepted 
by  the  country.  France  enjoyed  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  the  ''Orleans  mon- 
archy." the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  "Jury  revolution"  encouraged  the 
reform  movement  in  England,  the  move- 
ment which  transferred  parliamentary 
predominance  from  the  landed  interest  to 


the  professional  and  commercial  classes. 
The  lurid  vision  of  Jacobinism  had  been 


PROMINENT  BRITISH  STATESMEN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

George  Canning  (top),  oratorically  posed  in  this  portrait  by  Lawrence,  became  foreign 
secretary  in  1822.  and  premier  in  1827.  He  maintained  Castlereagh's  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion but  favored  the  Greek  cause  against  the  Turks.  The  duke  of  Wellington  (left), 
portrayed  by  Count  d'Orsay.  became  premier  in  1828.  and  deprecated  Canning's  Greek 
policy.  Lord  Palmerston  (1784-1865)  vigorously  supported  liberalist  movements  against  re- 
action and  repression.  J.  Partridge  painted  this  portrait  of  him. 
Xaticnal  Portrait  Gallery,  London 
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losing  its  terrors  only  by  slow  degrees; 
but  the  ease  and  orderliness  with  which 
France  effected  her  second  revolution 
went  far  to  dissipate  middle-class  fears. 
Two  years  after  the  ejection  of  Charles 
X  the  British  parliament  passed  what 
was  known  for  the  next  half-century  as 
the  Great  Reform  Bill — under  the  im- 
pression that  with  it  democracy  had 
reached  its  limit. 

Constitutional  reform  in  Great  Britain, 


ENGLAND'S  "SAILOR  KING" 

William  IV,  who  succeeded  George  IV  in 
1830  and  reigned  until  1837,  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  navy  in  which  he  served.  In 
1832  he  sought  to  obstruct  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  although  he  was  a  Whig  before  his  ac- 
cession. 

Engraving   by  J.    Cochran  after  Henry  Dawe 

constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  both 
seemed  to  be  successfully  established  as 
against  absolutism  on  one  side  and  a 
proletariat  democracy  on  the  other.  But 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  were  in  the 
throes  of  a  constitutional  conflict. 

In  Portugal  the  death  of  King  John 
in  1826  left  his  elder  son  Pedro  I,  the 
emperor  of  Brazil,  his  heir.  Barred  by 
the  Brazilian  constitution  from  holding 
both  crowns,  Pedro  transferred  his  rights 
in  Portugal  to  his  little  daughter  Maria 
da  Gloria.  Meanwhile,  his  brother  Mi- 
guel was  to  act  as  regent,  and  was  pres- 
ently to   become  king   by   marrying  the 


child  when  she  was  old  enough.  Miguel 
did  not  choose  to  wait;  he  seized  the 
crown;  Pedro  came  to  Europe  to  protest 
his  daughter's  interests.  Neither  party 
could  master  the  other  till  the  support 
of  Palmerston  began  to  turn  the  scale 
on  the  legitimist  and  the  constitutionalist 
side;  and  even  then  a  definite  decision 
seemed  remote. 

In  Spain,  Ferdinand  had  proved  him- 
self a  reactionary  and  a  clerical  of  the 
worst  type.  His  heir  presumptive  was 
his  brother  Carlos — another  of  the  same 
type.  But  Ferdinand,  thrice  a  childless 
widower,  married  a  fourth  time,  and  had 
a  daughter  Isabella.  Setting  aside  the 
recent  constitutional  enactment  which 
had  adopted  the  "Salic"  law  of  succes- 
sion, he  issued  a  "pragmatic  sanction" 
declaring  that  his  daughter,  not  his 
brother,  was  heir.  To  Carlos  this  was 
an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  his  own 
rights.  Ferdinand  died  in  1833;  Isabella 
was  proclaimed  queen  with  her  mother 
the  queen-dowager  Christina  as  regent, 
with  the  support  of  the  constitutional- 
ists, to  whom  the  idea  of  Carlos  was 
intolerable;  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  two  uncle-pretenders  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  made  common  cause  against 
the  two  little  queens  who  were  their 
respective  nieces.  Actually,  however, 
when  the  two  official  governments  also 
made  common  cause,  with  the  moral  sup- 
port of  France  and  Great  Britain,  in 
1834,  Miguel  abandoned  the  struggle; 
though  it  was  not  till  1839  that  Carlos 
followed  his  example,  and  the  Carlists 
were  suppressed  in  1840. 

In  yet  another  quarter  the  example 
of  the  July  revolution  had  produced  its 
effect.  Belgium,  the  "Netherlands"  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  resented  its  sub- 
ordination to  the  Dutch  in  the  "King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands"  which  the  Vi- 
enna Congress  bestowed  on  the  house  of 
Orange.  Its  absorption  by  France  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  from  either  a  Brit- 
ish or  a  Prussian  point  of  view.  But, 
failing  to  gain  constitutional  equality,  the 
Belgian  constitutionalists  asserted  their 
national  independence.  Dutch  troops  in- 
vaded Belgium,  Leopold  appealed  to 
France,  French  troops  entered  Belgium, 
and  the  Dutch  retired;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  British  fleet  moved  that  they 
evacuated  Antwerp  (1832).  Nobody 
wanted  to  fight,  but  it  was  not  actually 
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until  1839  that  Holland  was  induced  to 
si^n  the  peace,  to  which  France,  Prussia 
and  Great  Britain  were  parties,  which 
guaranteed  the  borders  and  the  neutrality 
of  the  Belgian  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  the  Near  Eastern  problem 
was  passing  through  another  phase.  The 
Sultan  Mahmud,  who  had  been  forced  to 
concede  Greek  independence,  was  not 
popular  with  his  Ma- 
homedan  subjects.  He 
had  surrendered  terri- 
tory to  the  infidel,  and 
he  was  a  reformer;  re- 
form meant,  among 
other  things,  bridling 
corruption.  And  he  had 
irritated  the  most  pow- 
erful of  his  viceroys, 
Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt, 
by  refusing  to  convey 
Syria  to  him.  In  1832 
Mehemet  marched  an 
army  into  Syria  merely 
in  order  to  deliver  his 
honored  suzerain  from 
the  evil  counsellors 
who  were  leading  him 
astray. 

Mahmud's  troops  fled 
before  Mehemet's  re- 
doubtable son,  Ibrahim. 
Mahmud  appealed  to 
the  powers.  Russia  of- 
fered her  benevolent 
aid.  Mahmud  hesi- 
tated; Ibrahim  ad- 
vanced. Mahmud  ac- 
cepted Russian  aid; 
Russian  troops  ad- 
vanced. Britain  and 
France  woke  up  and 
sent  fleets  to  the  Dardanelles,  urging 
Mahmud  to  make  concessions.  Mehemet 
would  be  satisfied  by  the  cession  of  the 
Syrian  pashaliks.  So  for  the  moment  the 
problem  was  solved.  But  Russia  had 
proved  herself  the  friend  in  need,  and 
with  Russia  Mahmud  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (1833),  which 
virtually  made  Turkey  a  Russian  pro- 
tectorate. 

To  Great  Britain,  even  more  than  to 
Austria  or  to  France,  Russian  control  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  Russian  domination 
in  western  Asia  were  to  be  resisted  at  all 
costs;  and  still  more  because  Russian 
domination    was    creeping    over    central 


Asia,  submerging  Turkistan  and  threaten- 
ing to  swamp  the  buffer  states  of  Persia 
and  Afghanistan.  The  persistent  rise  of 
the  Russian  tide  in  Asia,  drawing  ever 
nearer  to  the  British  borders,  was  from 
this  time  onwards  for  the  rest  of  the 
century  the  factor  which  made  an  accord 
between  Britain  and  Russia  impossible, 
and   forced  upon   Britain  the  conviction 


LOUIS  PHILIPPE   RIDING   WITH   HIS   SONS 

The  "Citizen  King"  Louis  Philippe  (1773-1850)  was  raised  to 
the  French  throne  by  the  bourgeois  constitutionalists  in  1830. 
His  position  was  extremely  difficult  and.  failing  to  please  all 
parties,  he  fled  the  country  in  1848.  Horace  Vernet  painted 
this  equestrian  portrait  of  the  king  and  his  sons. 
Musee  de   Versailles;  photo,   Alinari 


that  the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  pre- 
served not  only  from  conquest  but  from 
domination   by   Russia. 

In  1S33  all  the  diplomatic  gains  in  the 
Near  East  went  to  Russia;  the  supreme 
influence  at  the  Porte  was  undoubtedly 
hers.  But  in  1S38  Mehemet  again  chal- 
lenged Mahmud  by  withholding  the 
Egyptian  tribute.  Mahmud  had  been  re- 
organizing his  army;  he  took  up  the 
challenge,  denounced  Mehemet  as  a 
rebel,  dispatched  a  force  to  invade  Syria 
— and  died,  leaving  a  sixteen-year-old 
heir,  Abdul  Mejid.  He  was  hardly  dead 
when  Ibrahim  routed  the  Turkish  troops, 
and  the  Turkish  admiral,  with  the  Turk- 
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ish  fleet,  declared  for  Mehemet.  Great 
Britain,  Austria  and  France,  with  the 
Porte,  jointly  offered  generous  terms  to 
Ibrahim;  he  rejected  them.  The  British 
fleet  settled  the  business  without  waiting: 
it  seized  Acre;  the  Syrians  rose  against 
Mehemet — and  he  submitted,  surrender- 
ing all  claims  upon  Syria,  while  his  posi- 
tion as  hereditary  pasha  of  Egypt  was 
confirmed.  It  was  Great  Britain  this 
time,  as  in  1833  it  had  been  Russia,  to 


FIRST  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS 

Belgium  was  established  as  an  independent 
state  with  a  constitutional  and  hereditary 
monarchy  in  1831.  The  crown  was  offered 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  on 
June  4,  1832,  he  was  proclaimed  as  Leopold 
I,  king  of  the  Belgians. 
Engraving  by  T.  Blood 

wThom  the  Porte  was  indebted  for  the 
defeat  of  Mehemet's  designs,  and  British 
instead  of  Russian  influence  became  pre- 
dominant at  the  Porte. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  industrial  rev- 
olution had  now  reached  its  second  stage, 
the  rapid  development  of  steam  transport 
both  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  parlia- 
mentary Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  been 
immediately  preceded  by  the  opening 
of  the  first  passenger-carrying  railway; 
it  was  followed  by  a  period  of  active  in- 
dustrial  legislation   restricting  the  hours 


of  labor  for  women  and  children  and 
reorganizing  the  methods  of  poor  relief, 
and,  in  the  next  decade,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  free  trade  on  the  principle  that 
the  sole  legitimate  purpose  of  taxation 
was  the  provision  of  revenue — a  doctrine 
which  was  soon  found  to  be  convincing 
in  a  country  whose  manufacturers  could 
defy  competition.  Otherwise  the  politi- 
cal event  of  the  most  profound  impor- 
tance was  the  accession  of  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  in  1837.  For  the  next 
heir,  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  a  reactionary  of  the  most  pronounced 
type,  whose  accession  might  even  have 
been  fatal  to  the  monarchy. 

The  prosperity  of  North  Germany  was 
largely  due  to  the  development  of  the 
Prussian  Zollverein  or  Customs  Union, 
removing  the  trade  barriers  between  the 
states  which  were  members  thereof;  and 
the  Zollverein  at  the  same  time  tended 
to  produce  among  these  states  a  closer 
union  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  a 
more  definite  consciousness  of  commu- 
nity of  interests,  which  gave  Prussia  a 
clientele  of  her  own  in  the  Confederation. 
The  fact  was  to  prove  of  no  little  im- 
portance after  the  death  of  the  old  king 
Frederick  William  III  in  1840,  and  the 
accession  of  his  elder  son  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV — though  not  immediately  even 
then.  The  hopes  of  the  liberals  were 
also  excited  by  the  new  king's  accession 
and  his  promise  of  a  new  Prussian  con- 
stitution, until  on  its  promulgation  in 
1846  it  appeared  that  actually  it  was  to 
be  ignored  at  the  monarch's  convenience. 

Motives  to  revolution  were  strongest 
in  the  Austrian  empire  and  in  Italy,  which 
was  almost  an  Austrian  protectorate; 
but  all  the  organization  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  governments,  while  there  was 
nothing  to  coordinate  the  diverse  aims 
of  the  diverse  revolutionary  groups. 
Metternich  held  them  all  in  his  grip,  and 
continued  to  do  so  after  the  death  of 
the  old  emperor  Francis  II  and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Ferdinand  I  in  the 
year  1835. 

From  end  to  end  of  Italy  Austria  was 
the  force  behind  the  despotisms  and  the 
force  which  was  supremely  interested  in 
prolonging  the  disunion  of  an  Italy  that 
had  never  known  unity— and  in  the  uni- 
fication of  Italy  lay  the  sole  hope  of 
expelling  the  Austrian.  And  the  idealist 
prophet  of  a  united  Italy,  Giuseppe  Maz- 
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zini.  driven  from  Pied- 
mont, from  Switzer- 
land, from  France,  was 
issuing  his  propaganda 
from  a  garret  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  history  of  the 
world  outside  Europe 
during  this  period  is 
very  largely  the  story 
of  the  birth,  infancy 
and  adolescence  of  new 
communities,  new 
states,  under  conditions 
differing  widely  from 
those  of  Europe.  In 
Asia  the  British  were 
creating  an  empire  of 
a  kind  for  which  there 
had  been  no  precedent 
since  the  Roman  expan- 
sion ceased — the  whole 
process  was  taking 
place  more  or  less  in 
isolation.  Russia  was 
expanding  there  also, 
and  a  new  contact  was 
in  the  making  between 
Europe  and  the  farthest 
East. 

Japan  still  remained 
in  the  isolation  she  had 
chosen  for  herself. 
China  was  less  success- 
ful in  maintaining  her 
exclusiveness.  The  em- 
peror remained  deaf  to 
all  invitations  to  facili- 
tate commercial  inter- 
course, but  in  1839 
they  provoked  an  ac- 
tual collision  followed 
by  reciprocal  demands 
for  compensation  that 
could  have  only  one  is- 
sue. In  1S42  the  Chi- 
nese government  gave 
way  and  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  which,  besides  con- 
ceding substantial  damages,  ceded  Hong 
Kong  to  the  British.  The  door  was  not 
flung  open,  but  it  was  ajar. 

The  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
total  loss  of  America  to  Spain  had  its 
rise  when  Napoleon  dispossessed  the 
legitimate  monarchy  in  Spain  and  set  up 
his  brother  Joseph  as  king.  The  Spaniards 
in  America  declined  to  recognize  the  new 


QUEEN    VICTORIA    IN    CORONATION    ROBES 

Born  May  24,  1819,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent.  Alexandrina 
Victoria  became  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1830  and  ascended  the  throne  June  20,  1837. 
This  portrait  painted  by  Sir  George  Hayter  presents  her  in 
the  dalmatic  robes  worn  at  her  coronation,  June  28,  1838. 
Xatioval  Portrait   Callcrx,   London 


authority  and  claimed  to  set  up  their  own 
governments  in  place  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, generally  professing  loyalty  to  the 
legitimate  but  dispossessed  dynasty.  The 
struggle  went  on  over  four  areas — the 
Mexican  and.  in  South  America,  the 
northern,  southern  and  western. 

Argentina  in  the  south  was  the  first 
to  organize  a  government  before  Ferdi- 
nand's restoration,  and  the  first  (1315)  to 
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declare  its  independence  when  the  re- 
stored monarchy  showed  its  reactionary 
character.  The  independence  of  Colom- 
bia followed  in   1821. 

The  resources  of  Spain  were  in  fact 
wholly  unequal  to  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  Spanish  supremacy;  and  the  action 
of  President  Monroe  in  America  and  of 
Canning  in  England,  insisting  upon  the 
principle    of    non-intervention,    was    de- 


CONSTITUTIONALIST 
MONARCH 

The  wise  reign  of  Charles  Albert  greatly 
strengthened  his  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
he  ruled  from  1831  until  his  abdication  in 
1849,  after  being  defeated  by  Austria.  In 
1848  he  granted  his  people  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion. 
Painting  by  Vernet;  Pinakothek,  Turin 

cisive.  America  was  left  to  fight  out  its 
own  salvation.  San  Martin  in  Chile  left 
Bolivar  to  complete  from  Colombia  the 
overthrow  of  the  royalists  in  Peru.  But 
the  northern  provinces  refused  to  amal- 
gamate; and  by  1830  South  America  had 
resolved  itself  into  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent states — the  Brazilian  Empire,  the 
several  republics  of  Argentina,  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay  in  the  south,  of  Chile  and 
Peru  in  the  west,  and  of  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia  and  Venezuela  in  the  north. 
Mexico  had  declared  itself  an  independ- 


ent republic  in  1823  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Santa  Ana,  with  a  paper  consti- 
tution modeled  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  with  additional  clauses,  one 
of  which  made  Roman  Catholicism  the 
state  religion. 

The  development  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can nations  since  the  establishment  of 
their  independence  has  been  divided  into 
three  broad  periods.  That  from  inde- 
pendence to  about  1852  "the  age  of  dic- 
tators"; that  from  1852  to  1876  as  the 
struggle  for  stability  and  organization; 
while  that  from  1876  to  the  present  is 
notable  for  general  social  progress  and 
the  emergence  of  certain  leading  Latin- 
American  states. 

Important  events  were  also  transpiring 
in  the  British  colony  of  Canada.  There 
had  been  trends  towards  democratic  re- 
forms before  1812,  but  this  movement 
was  temporarily  submerged  in  the 
patriotic  tidal  wave  which  overran  Canada 
when  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
England  in  1812.  The  abuses  continued, 
however,  and  reform  agitation  got  under 
headway  again  during  the  twenties.  The 
first  important  reform  leader  was  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  a  Scottish  bookseller 
and  chemist  who  was  elected  to  the  as- 
sembly of  Upper  Canada  in  1828.  He 
was  soon  expelled,  but  became  the  first 
Mayor  of  Toronto  and  a  popular  hero. 
He  renewed  the  reform  agitation  with 
great  vigor  between  1834  and  1836.  At 
the  same  time,  the  reformers  in  Lower 
Canada  were  organizing  against  reaction 
and  corruption.  Also  in  1837,  Mackenzie 
organized  a  revolt  in  Upper  Canada,  but 
Mackenzie  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the 
United  States. 

While  reform  by  force  had  failed,  the 
revolts  served  to  arouse  the  British  to 
the  necessity  of  action.  Lord  John  Dur- 
ham was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Canada,  and  in  February,  1839,  he  sub- 
mitted his  famous  Report  of  the  Affairs 
of  British  North  America.  He  recom- 
mended, above  all  else,  responsible  self- 
government  for  Canada,  reform  of  public 
finances,  and  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  As  a  result,  the  Union 
Act  was  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment on  July  23,  1840.  In  1847  Lord 
Elgin  arrived  in  Canada  as  Governor- 
General.  During  his  rule  self-government 
was  launched  in  Canada,  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  came  into  being. 
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During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Spanish  colonial  em- 
pire was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  Most 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  western 
hemisphere  revolted  and  claimed  to  be 
independent.  Great  Britain,  alone  of 
the  great  European  powers,  sympathized 
with  the  Latin- American  revolutions. 
Therefore,  she  suggested  to  the  United 
States  that  the  two  nations  jointly  should 
issue  a  warning  to  the  "Holy  Alliance" 
not  to  interfere  with  those  republics. 
The  United  States  was  also  alarmed  over 
a  proposed  extension  of  Russian  power 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America, 
and  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  issue 
independently  a  general  statement  of 
American  policy,  which  should  apply  to 
Russian  claims  as  well  as  to  Spanish 
America.  England  thereupon  notified  the 
"Holy  Alliance"  that  her  navy  stood 
ready  to  prevent  any  attack  on  South 
America.  This  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Holy  Alliance  to  oppose  the  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

On  December  2,  1823,  President  Mon- 
roe issued  the  famous  "Doctrine"  known 
by  his  name,  although  it  was  written 
mainly  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  his 
Secretary  of  State.  It  consisted  of  three 
points:  (1)  a  warning  to  European  na- 
tions not  to  plant  new  colonies  in  the 
western  hemisphere;  (2)  a  warning  that 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  reconquer 
those  countries  which  had  already  gained 


their  independence  would  be  considered 
as  an  "unfriendly  act"  by  the  United 
States,  which,  however,  would  not  inter- 
fere with  any  colonies  now  belonging  to 
European  nations;  and  (3)  a  declaration 
that  the  United  States  had  no  intention 
of  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  that,  accordingly,  she  would 
resent  any  attempt  of  European  nations 
to  interfere  in  American  affairs. 

Boundary  disputes,  begotten  of  the  in- 
adequate definitions  of  earlier  treaties, 
came  to  a  head  during  the  ministry  of 
Peel  in  England,  and  resulted  first  in  the 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  which  prac- 
tically conceded  all  the  American  claims. 
Three  years  later  the  westward  expansion 
of  the  United  States  led  to  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute  which  resulted  in  a 
partial  settlement  more  accordant  with 
the  British  than  with  the  American 
claims,  continuing  the  49th  parallel  of 
latitude  as  the  line  of  demarcation  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  facing 
Vancouver  Island.  About  the  same  time 
the  whole  of  Texas  and  California  was 
absorbed  by  the  United  States  following 
a  war  with  Mexico. 

The  two  internal  questions  which  rent 
the  great  republic  were  those  of  state 
rights  as  against  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government,  and,  intimately  associated 
therewith,  the  question  of  slavery.  The 
southern  semi-tropical  "plantation"  states 
were  dependent  upon  negro  slave  labor; 


LIBERATORS   OF   SOUTH  AMERICA  FROM   SPANISH   DOMINATION 

Simon  Bolivar  (17S3-1830) — left — led  Venezuela's  fight  for  independence  and  in  1822  became 
first  president  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  in  which  Venezuela  was  incorporated.  Jose  de 
San  Martin  (1778-1850) — center— freed  Chile  from  Spanish  rule  in  1818,  and  then  secured 
that  of  Peru  with  the  aid  of  Bolivar  as  dictator.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana  (1795-1876) 
— right — was  a  principal  agent  in  the  liberation  of  Mexico  in  1833  and  served  several  terms  as 

president     of    that     republic. 
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the  northern  industrial  and  agricultural 
states  were  not.  Consequently  the  South 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  moral  jus- 
tification of  slavery,  while  the  North  was 
not.  The  North,  eager  for  its  own  in- 
dustrial development,  favored  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  goods.  The  South, 
producing  raw  materials,  wished  to  buy 


PROMULGATOR    OF    THE    MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE 

James  Monroe  (1758-1831)  fought  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  served  in 
France  and  Britain  as  American  minister, 
and  from  1817-1825  was  president  of  the 
United   States.      The   Monroe   Doctrine  is  his 

international    monument. 

Engraving  by  J.    Vanderlyn 

its  manufactured  goods  in  the  cheapest 
market. 

It  followed  that  the  South  was  zealous 
first  to  assert  state  rights  and  secondly 
to  multiply  "southern"  states  in  the  west- 
ward expansion  and  to  resist  the  multipli- 
cation of  "northern"  states.  The  North 
accepted  the  view  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  was  already  established,  but 
whether  the  establishment  of  slavery  in 
new  states  should  be  permitted  was 
another  matter.  As  the  expansion  went 
westward,  and  the  newly  settled  districts 
attained  a  population  standard  which 
warranted  their  recognition  as  separate 
states,  the  question  whether  they  should 


be  slave  or  non-slave  states  became  vital. 

The  most  serious  question  was  disposed 
of  for  a  time  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1821,  which  fixed  the  line 
drawn  westward  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  as  the 
boundary  between  slave  and  non-slave 
states,  Missouri  itself  being  acknowl- 
edged as  a  slave  state. 

In  the  campaign  of  1824  four  men,  all 
belonging  to  the  Democrat-Republican 
party  but  representing  sectional  interests, 
were  candidates  for  president:  William 
H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  and  Andrew  Jackson  of  Ten- 
nessee. Clay  and  Adams  favored  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  appropriation  of  money  by  the  na- 
tional government  for  internal  improve- 
ments. Jackson  and  Crawford  were 
strict  constructionists.  When  the  elec- 
toral vote  was  taken  the  results  were  as 
follows:  Jackson  ninety-nine,  Adams 
eighty-four,  Crawford  forty-one,  and 
Clay  thirty-seven.  No  candidate  having 
received  a  majority,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  required  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent from  among  the  three  highest.  The 
House  of  Representatives  finally  chose 
Adams  as  President. 

Adams'  election  was  entirely  consti- 
tutional, but  Jackson's  followers  raised 
the  cry  that  their  candidate  had  been 
cheated  out  of  the  presidency.  This 
charge  was  made  chiefly  after  Adams  ap- 
pointed Clay  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Jackson  forces,  with  Crawford's  followers, 
opposed  President  Adams  in  many  ways, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  next  elec- 
tion. The  old  Jeffersonian  Democrat- 
Republican  party  split  permanently  into 
two  factions,  Jackson's  followers  calling 
themselves  Democrats,  and  those  of 
Adams  and  Clay,  National  Republicans. 
The  latter  party  resembled  the  Federalist 
party  of  Washington's  day,  standing  for 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  strong  national  government. 

The  election  of  1828  is  very  important 
in  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  presi- 
dential candidates  were  nominated  by 
national  conventions.  In  the  election  the 
new  National  Republican  party  renomi- 
nated President  Adams,  but  he  was 
badly   defeated.     The    South   and   West 
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united  to  elect  the  Democrat  candidate. 
Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee.  Thus  in 
1829  Jackson,  a  vigorous  westerner,  un- 
trammeled  by  traditions,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  new 
Democrat  party  resembled  in  many  ways 
the  Democrat-Republican  party  of  Jeffer- 
son's time;  but  there  was  a  great  personal 
difference  between  Jackson,  the  product 
of  a  primitive  frontier,  and  Jefferson,  the 
cultivated  and  cosmopolitan  statesman 
and  philosopher. 

Soon  after  the  tariff  of  1S2S  had  been 
enacted.  South  Carolina,  acting  as  spokes- 
man for  the  discontented  South,  had 
made  a  formal  statement  regarding  the 
offensive  law.  This  state  paper,  known 
as  the  "South  Carolina  Exposition/'  was 
written  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  had 
supported  the  tariff  bill  of  1816  because 
at  that  time  the  South  was  not  so  de- 
pendent on  imports  from  abroad.  In 
the  ''Exposition"  he  maintained  that  the 
states,  being  older  than  the  central  gov- 
ernment were  sovereign;  that  the  central 
government  was  merely  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  different  states;  and  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  states  passed  a  law  which 
damaged  the  minority,  the  latter  had  a 
right  to  declare  the  law  null  and  void  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  Under  this 
doctrine  of  nullification,  a  state  had  the 
right  to  set  aside  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  an  attempt  by  the  national 
government  to  enforce  the  law  in  the 
dissatisfied  state  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. In  his  debate  with  Webster. 
Hayne  advocated  this  doctrine. 

Daniel  Webster  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  state-rights  and  nullification.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication were  accepted  the  Union  could 
be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  a  few  states. 
Webster's  nationalistic  views  were  sup- 
ported by  the  East  and  the  West,  while 
the  theory  of  nullification  found  its  chief 
sympathizers  in  the  South.  The  issue 
was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  controversy 
over  slavery. 

Congress  passed  a  new  protective  tariff 
in  1832,  which,  though  it  reduced  the 
tariff  from  49  per  cent  to  36  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  did  not  satisfy  the  South. 
South  Carolina  then  tried  out  her  nulli- 
fication doctrine.  President  Jackson  did 
not  want  a  high  protective  tariff  and  he 
sympathized  with  the  South,  but  he  had 
no  use  for  nullification;  he  had  taken  an 


oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  he  intended  to  do  so. 
So  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  telling  them  that  they 
had  no  right  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  Then  he  made  ready  to  send 
40,000  soldiers  to  South  Carolina  to  en- 
force the  law  if  necessarv. 


ANDREW   JACKSON,    1767-1845 

November  6,  1814,  he  drove  the  British  from 
Pensacola,  Florida.  He  defended  New  Or- 
leans with  6,000  men  against  a  British  force 
of  12.000  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the 
attackers  on  January  8.  1S15.  This  victory- 
led   to    his    Presidency,    1828-36 

South  Carolina  was  now  in  trouble. 
She  had  not  expected  President  Jackson 
to  act  in  this  way,  the  other  southern 
states  did  not  try  to  support  her.  and 
Congress  passed  a  Force  Bill  to  strengthen 
the  President's  authority.  Fortunately 
for  South  Carolina,  Congress  also  re- 
pealed the  tariff  of  1S32  and  substituted 
a  compromise  measure.  It  provided  for 
a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  to  20  per 
cent  by  1842.     This  gave  South  Carolina 
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an  opportunity  to  withdraw  the  nullifica- 
tion ordinance  without  loss  of  dignity. 

Before  the  panic  of  1837  was  well 
under  way,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  in- 
augurated as  President.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat, the  choice  of  Jackson,  but  he  was 
never  well  supported  by  his  party.  Con- 
gress thought  that  financial  conditions 
would  improve  if  paper  money  was  ac- 
cepted for  payment  on  United  States 
land,  but  President  Van  Buren  finally 
induced  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which 
provided   that  the   funds  of  the  United 


BATTLE  OF  BUENA  VISTA 

On  February  23,  1847,  General  Zachary  Taylor  with  4,000  Ameri- 
cans, met  General  Santa  Anna  with  16,000  of  Mexico's  best  troops 
on  the  plain  of  Buena  Vista  in  Northern  Mexico.  The  Mexicans 
marched  gallantly  into  withering  grape  shot,  but  in  the  end  were 
severely  defeated.     The  picture  is  from  the  painting  by  Carl  Nebel. 


States  be  removed  from  the  "pet  banks" 
of  the  Jackson  period  and  placed  in  an 
independent  United  States  Treasury. 
Van  Buren's  independent  treasury  scheme 
then  remained  in  force  until  superseded 
by  the  national  banking  system  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1913  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System. 

Naturally  the  Whigs,  as  the  National 
Republican  party  had  come  to  be  called, 
blamed  the  Democrats  for  the  panic  of 
1837.  In  the  campaign  of  1840  the 
Whigs  nominated  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  Ohio  for  president  and  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia  for  vice-president. 
Harrison  was  very  popular  in  the  West, 
and  Tyler  drew  southern  votes.  The 
Democrats  renominated  Van  Buren,  but 
the  country  wanted  a  change;  Harrison 
and  Tyler  were  elected,  together  with  a 


Whig  majority  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. One  month  after  his  inauguration, 
however,  President  Harrison  died.  When 
Vice-President  Tyler,  who  was  really  a 
Democrat,  became  President,  he  opposed 
the  plans  of  the  Whigs  and  vetoed  their 
bills  providing  for  internal  improvements 
and  the  United  States  Bank.  The  Whig 
senators  retaliated  by  blocking  Tyler's 
plan  concerning  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  new  republic  south  of  the  United 
States. 
As  soon  as  the  election  returns  of  1844 
were  known,  and  the 
election  of  James  K. 
Polk  as  President  as- 
sured, Texas  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 
Mexico,  however,  felt 
that  the  United  States 
had  not  acted  in  good 
faith.  A  dispute  over 
the  boundary  of  Texas 
finally  brought  on 
war.  Meanwhile  Pres- 
ident Polk  made  ef- 
forts to  purchase 
California,  since  it 
was  rumored  that 
Mexico  was  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of 
selling  it  to  one  of 
the  European  powers. 
As  California  was  ob- 
viously needed  to 
round  out  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pa- 
cific President  Polk 
tried  to  buy  it,  but  Mexico  steadily  re- 
fused to  sell. 

Mexico  was  much  more  eager  for  war 
in  1846  than  the  United  States.  Mexico 
was  then  controlled  by  adventurers  who 
could  only  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
government  by  keeping  alive  hatred  di- 
rected against  the  United  States.  Even 
Santa  Anna  himself  confessed  after  the 
Mexican  War  was  over  that  his  country 
had  wished  the  conflict. 

For  six  months  the  American  army 
under  General  Zachary  Taylor  peacefully 
occupied  the  disputed  territory  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces  River, 
while  President  Polk  was  vainly  trying 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  diplomacy.  In 
the  spring  of  1846  General  Artisti,  the 
Mexican  commander  at  Matamoras,  de- 
manded  that    General   Taylor   fall   back 
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SURRENDER  OF  SANTA  ANNA 

This  painting  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Austin,  Texas,  shows  the  Mexican  general  Santa  Anna 
being  brought  to  General  Sam  Houston.  Captured  after  the  battle,  Santa  Anna  was  held 
prisoner  until  he  signed  a  treaty  as  representative  of  his  government,  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  with  a  boundary  "not  north  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Having  signed  under 
pressure  he  repudiated  the  treaty  as  soon  as  he  reached   Mexico   City. 


to  the  Nueces,  and  when  Taylor  refused, 
the  Mexican  army  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  killed  a  few  American  troopers  who 
were  reconnoitering.  Soon  afterward,  the 
Mexicans  unsuccessfully  attacked  the 
Americans  at  Palo  Alto,  and  a  few  days 
later  at  Resacea  de  la  Palma.  After  these 
defeats  General  Artisti  was  forced  to 
withdraw  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  When  the  news  of  the  Mexican 
attack  reached  Washington,  President 
Polk  declared  war. 

After  General  Artisti's  withdrawal  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
General  Taylor  advanced  and  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista, 
thus  securing  the  northern  part  of  Mexico. 
A  second  American  army  under  com- 
mand of  General  Winfield  Scott  went  by 
sea  to  Vera  Cruz.  From  here  he  pro- 
ceeded toward  Mexico  City.  After  severe 
fighting  Scott  reached  the  city,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it  September  14,  184 7. 

As  soon  as  the  Mexicans  and  the  Ameri- 
cans in  California  received  news  of  the 
war,  they  began  fighting.  The  Americans 
seized  the  town  of  Sonoma  and  raised  a 
flag  on  which  was  painted  a  white  bear 
and  the  words,  "California  Republic." 
Fortunately  for  them,  Commodore  Sloat, 


who  had  been  ordered  to  the  Pacific  in 
anticipation  of  trouble  with  Mexico,  ar- 
rived off  the  California  coast  with  a  fleet, 
and  proclaimed  California  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

By  this  time  Mexico  was  so  badly  de- 
feated that  President  Polk  was  able  to 
dictate  his  own  peace  terms.  The  Mexi- 
can government  was  forced  to  recognize 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Texas  and  to  sell  California  and  New 
Mexico  to  the  United  States.  New 
Mexico  included  the  present  states  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
portions  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
Mexico  received  $15,000,000  for  this  ter- 
ritory, '  and  the  United  States  further 
agreed  to  pay  about  $3,500,000  in  claims 
owed  to  American  citizens  by  the  Mex- 
ican government.  The  United  States 
added  39.000.000  more  acres  by  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  of  1S53.  This  territory, 
which  cost  SI 0.000.000,  extended  south 
the  border  with  Mexico  and  was  the  last 
bit  of  territory  ever  acquired  which  lay 
directly  adjacent  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Oregon 
Territory  and  the  Mexican  lands,  the 
Far  West  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.     The  addition  of  these  territories 
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brought  up  the  slavery  question  again. 
The  new  possessions  should  have  been 
given  some  form  of  government  at  once, 
but  the  slavery  question  delayed  this,  for 
Congress  was  divided  in  opinion  regard- 
ing the  controversy. 

Three  ways  for  the  settlement  of  the 
problem  were  considered.  First  a  few 
Democrats  advocated  popular  sover- 
eignty, or  "squatter  sovereignty"  as  it 
was  often  called,  under  which  the  in- 
habitants of  each  territory  should  decide 
whether  their  locality  was  to  be  slave  or 
free.  Second,  the  anti-slavery  element 
were  unwilling  that  slavery  should  be  per- 
mitted in  any  of  the  new  territories.  A 
third  group  wished  a  line  extended  west- 
ward from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri,  thus  making  a  continuation  of 
the  Mississippi  Compromise  line  the 
boundary  between  slave  and  free  terri- 
tory. Oregon  lay  so  far  north  that  with- 
out much  opposition  it  was  organized 
as  a  territory  in  which  slavery  was  for- 
bidden. 

The  Wilmot  Proviso,  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Congressman  Wilmot  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1846,  stipulated  that 
slavery  should  be  excluded  from  all  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  War, 
though  it  could  not  technically  be  held 
to  exclude  slavery  from  Texas.  Wilmot's 
proposal  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  was  blocked  in  the  Senate.  It 
aroused  great  indignation  in  the  South, 
which  regarded  the  bill  as  a  move  to  de- 
prive the  south  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Mexican  War. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1848, 
the  question  whether  the  Mexican  pur- 
chase should  be  organized  as  a  slave  or 
free  territory  became  a  leading  issue  and 
caused  a  split  in  the  Democrat  party. 
Some  Democrats  in  favor  of  making  the 
Mexican  territory  free  from  slavery  with- 
drew from  the  old  party  and,  under  the 
name  of  "Free  Soilers,"  nominated  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  for  President.  The  regu- 
lar Democrat  party  nominated  Lewis 
Cass  of  Michigan,  a  northerner  who  was 


in  favor  of  popular  sovereignty.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  division,  the  Whigs  were 
able  to  elect  their  candidate,  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1848  made  it  imperative  that  some 
form  of  government  be  arranged  for  this 
section  at  once.  The  news  spread  rapidly 
and  soon  a  great  army  of  gold  seekers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  rushed  to 
California.  Americans  went  by  thou- 
sands. The  greatest  number  went  over- 
land by  way  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  and 
many  more  by  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  to 
the  south.  The  hardships  endured  by 
these  travelers  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  there 
were  no  roads  or  bridges.  The  Indians 
were  hostile  and  often  plundered  wagon- 
trains  and  scalped  the  immigrants;  long 
stretches  of  desert  had  to  be  crossed 
where  food  and  water  were  scarce. 
Others  of  the  gold-seekers  took  the  long 
voyage  by  sea  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
still  others  went  by  water  to  Panama, 
crossed  the  isthmus  on  horseback,  and 
waited  until  they  could  secure  passage  on 
a  ship  bound  to  San  Francisco.  Thou- 
sands died  of  yellow  fever  at  Panama. 
The  "Forty-niners,"  as  they  were  called, 
were  hardy,  adventurous  men,  and  al- 
though many  died  on  the  way,  more  than 
eighty  thousand  had  reached  the  "golden 
land"  by  1850. 

For  a  few  months  the  rapidly  growing 
and  turbulent  population  of  California 
was  controlled  by  General  Riley,  a  United 
States  army  officer,  who  maintained  a 
provisional  military  government.  In  the 
autumn  of  1849,  however,  the  Cali- 
fornians  met  in  convention  and  adopted 
a  constitution  as  a  free  state.  The  re- 
markable increase  in  population,  brought 
about  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  already 
entitled  them  to  full  statehood.  This 
petition  of  California  brought  about  the 
most  heated  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question  since  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  thirty  years  earlier. 
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Qf  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed 
£+  since  France  had  made  her  "Great 
Revolution."  The  French  Revolution 
had  been  answered  by  a  general  European 
coalition  against  France,  but  the  danger 
had  been  overcome.  Victory,  overreach- 
ing itself,  had  carried  the  French  armies 
into  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  the  inevitable  reaction  had  set  in. 
The  name  of  France  had  become  a  sym- 
bol no  longer  of  liberty  but  of  military 
oppression,  and  the  wars  which  had  been 
waged  under  the  guidance  of  "kings  and 
priests"  during  the  four  fateful  years 
IS  12-1 5  had  become  "wars  of  liberty."* 
The  Allies  had  conquered  and.  as  a  result 
of  their  victory.  Europe  was  once  more 
at  peace. 

It  looks  at  first  sight  as  though  the 
Opposition,  all  through  Europe,  was 
swayed  by  the  same  ideas  and  the  same 
feelings.  The  word  "Liberal."'  born  in 
Spain,  was  almost  immediately  adopted 
in  England.  The  word  "Radical."'  coined 
in  England,  spread  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Tricolor  flags,  copied  from  the  flag  of 
Valmy.  were  unfurled  at  revolutionary 
meetings  in  England  and  Italy. 

But  were  the  same  words  and  the  same 
symbols  really  used  to  express  the  same 
thoughts  and  states  of  feeling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel?  The  fact  is  that 
they  were  not.  Though  England  is  fre- 
quently compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  her 
own  vital  interests,  to  take  part  in  Conti- 
nental wars,  her  spiritual  history  is  only 
loosely  linked  with  that  of  the  Conti- 
nental nations. 

^■"here  undoubtedly  existed  in  England 
*u*  a  body  of  men  who  were  as  delib- 
erately anti-Christian  and  irreligious  as 
anybody  had  been  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  during  the  years  which  pre- 


ceded the  revolutionary  outburst  of  1789. 
In  the  years  that  followed  Waterloo, 
Bentham.  surrounded  by  a  group  of  de- 
voted disciples,  was  busy  writing  a  series 
of  queer  and  violent  books,  directed  not 
only  against  the  Church  of  England,  but 
against  religion  as  a  whole.  Robert 
Owen,  the  founder  of  Socialism,  had 
made  the  great  discovery  that  the  source 
of  all  social  evils  was  religion — religious 
ethics,  the  notion  that  Man  is  personally 
responsible  for  his  actions,  whereas  Man 
is  the  product  of  circumstances,  and  the 
only  scientific  way  to  make  him  better 
is  to  make  him  happier  through  a  better 
ordering  of  his  social  environment. 
Young  Shelley  had  been  expelled  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  for  having  writ- 
ten an  apology  for  atheism,  and  he  had 
fled  to  Italy,  where  he  had  joined  Byron, 
who  posed  as  a  kind  of  arch-rebel,  a 
Satan  upon  earth,  and  whose  even'  word 
and  action  was  intended  to  look  like  a 
defiance  of  Christianity. 

What  was.  in  fact,  the  type  of  estab- 
lished religion  against  which  these  bitter 
attacks  were  presumably  directed?  It 
was  the  lax,  smiling,  happy,  gentlemanly 
Church  of  England,  whose  parsons  were 
merely  slightly  clericalized  squires. 

In  fact,  the  Church  had  to  face  the  at- 
tacks of  far  more  dangerous  enemies 
upon  another  front.  Ever  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  preceding  century  her  very 
laxity  had  aroused  a  strong  movement 
of  protest  and  indignation.  The  move- 
ment had.  indeed,  lost  some  of  its  juve- 
nile energy  with  the  passing  of  years: 
one  never  met.  in  1S15.  any  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  evan- 
gelizing multitudes  at  the  crossroads. 
But  they  had  founded  powerful  commu- 
nities, whose  numbers  were  constantly 
increasing.     There  were  Wesleyan  Meth- 
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odists  and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  There 
were  a  new  Methodist  Connexion,  a 
body  of  Primitive  Methodists,  a  body  of 
Bible  Christians. 

All  these  sects  could  boast  of  a  large 
and  growing  staff  of  self-appointed  min- 
isters, under  whose  orders  there  served  a 
still  larger  number  of  lay  preachers.  The 
movement  spread  to  the  older  denomina- 


JEREMY  BENTHAM 

Famous  as  a  law  reformer  and  as  the  father 
of  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  whose  keynote 
was  'the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,'  Bentham  lived  from  1748  to  1832. 
Above  is  the  effigy  (his  skeleton,  clothed  in 
the  original  dress)  at  University  College, 
London.  Between  the  feet  is  the  mummified 
head. 
Courtesy   of    University    College    Committee 

tions  of  Congregationalists  and  Baptists, 
who,  after  a  century  of  latitudinarianism, 
were  touched  by  the  fire  of  faith,  made 
converts,  and  spread  over  the  country  a 
net  of  newly  built  chapels. 

/JT\ld-fashioned  Tories  looked  askance 
***S  at  the  revival  of  Evangelical  Non- 
conformity;  and  because   the  movement 


sprang  from  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  was  free  from  any  kind  of 
state  control,  they  were  inclined  to  shun 
it  as  something  very  much  akin  to 
Jacobinism.  They  were  still  more 
alarmed  when  they  saw  Evangelicalism 
permeate  the  Establishment  itself,  and 
clergymen  of  a  new  type,  disciples  of 
Charles  Simeon  and  friends  of  Wilber- 
force,  finding  their  way  into  one  living 
after  another. 

But  how  absurd  the  feeling  really  was! 
There  was  no  danger  whatever  either  for 
Church  or  State  in  the  new  movement, 
and  the  new  Evangelical  Dissent  inher- 
ited none  of  the  republican  spirit  that 
had  inspired  Cromwell's  soldiers.  The 
idea  of  republicanism  was  now  associated 
with  that  of  atheistical  Jacobinism;  it 
instinctively  repelled  an  Evangelical 
Christian.  In  so  far  as  Evangelicalism, 
within  and  without  the  Church,  invaded 
both  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  parties,  it 
made  not  for  revolution  but  for  conserva- 
tism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  vigor- 
ous group  of  politically-minded  rebels, 
who  demanded  an  immediate  and  sweep- 
ing democratization  of  the  constitution: 
universal  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments 
and  the  ballot. 

At  the  head  of  this  group  we  again 
find  Jeremy  Bentham,  an  old  and  en- 
thusiastic reformer,  who  had  started  in 
life  as  a  political  Conservative,  until  the 
resistance  of  the  Tory  party,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  vested  interests,  to  his  plan  of 
prison  reform  made  him  disappointed 
and  bitter  and  turned  him  into  a  demo- 
crat. 

The  democratic  leaders  of  the  day,  the 
founders  of  English  Radicalism,  were 
men  of  quite  another  type.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  an  aristocratic  demagogue  who 
sat  for  the  popular  constituency  of  West- 
minster, had  roused  a  formidable  mob 
in  the  streets  of  London  when,  a  few 
years  before,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the. Tower 
for  an  alleged  breach  of  privilege. 

William  Cobbett,  a  brilliant  and  pun- 
gent journalist,  week  after  week  in  his 
widely  read  "Political  Register"  was  be- 
spattering with  mud  the  regent,  the 
ministry  and  the  whole  tribe  of  politi- 
cians. Henry  Hunt,  was  a  man  of  a 
more  vulgar  type,  who  ran  about  the 
country   addressing  public   meetings   and 
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preaching  rebellion  until  he  was  sent  to 
prison. 

Here  were  all  the  signs  of  a  revolution- 
ary or  pre-revolutionary  movement;  and 
the  English  Tory,  remembering  what  had 
happened  in  France  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  naturally  felt  anxious 
about  what  the  immediate  future  kept 
in  reserve  for  England. 

Nobody  could  deny  that  the  electoral 
system,  narrow  as  it  was.  oligarchical 
though  it  was  in  some  places  and  corrupt 
in  others,  had,  on  the  whole,  all  through 
the  last  half-century,  faithfully  reflected 
the  movements  of  public  opinion.  The 
electorate,  in  complete  accordance  with 
public  opinion,  had  opposed  Lord  North, 
overthrown  the  Coalition,  approved  of 
William  Pitt's  reforming  Toryism  and 
declared  in  favor  of  war  with  France. 
Thanks  to  its  very  incoherence,  the 
British  constitution  gave  an  outlet  to  the 
passions  of  the  multitude. 

England's  difficulties  during  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
not  religious  or  political  at  all,  but  eco- 
nomic. 


PROMINENT    RADICAL   LEADER 

James  Xorthcote  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
aristocratic  Sir  Francis  Burdett  U 770-1844 ), 
from  which  William  Sharp  made  this  engrav- 
ing. Burdett  was  Radical  M.P.  for  West- 
minster from  1807  to  1837,  during  which 
period  he  twice  suffered  imprisonment  on 
political  grounds. 
Courtesy  of  James   Ritnell  &  Son 


FEARLESS    ENGLISH 
JOURNALIST 

In  January,  1802,  William  Cobbett 
1835)  began  .the  weekly  publication  of  his 
famous  'Political  Register,'  which  greatly 
furthered  the  spread  of  Radical  doctrines. 
He  became  a  fierce  critic  of  the  government, 
one  of  his  articles  resulting  in  a  sentence  of 
two  years'  imprisonment. 
Engraving  by  Bartolozzi,  after  J.   R.  Str. '.:',: 

The  problem  of  the  national  debt  had 
been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  British 
statesmen  all  through  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  William  Pitt  had  just  settled 
down  to  redeem  it  methodically  when  the 
work  which  required  years  of  peace  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  new  war  with 
France. 

The  first  half  of  the  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted in  trying  to  curb  the  pride  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  now  the  second  half 
contracted  in  order  to  restore  the  Bour- 
bons to  their  throne.  In  1315  the  debt 
amounted  to  nearly  £900,000.000.  The 
payment  of  the  interest  absorbed  half 
the  yearly  revenue.  The  evil  was  to 
some  extent  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  debt  was  internal, 
but  the  very  existence  of  so  many  fund- 
holders  in  England  helped  to  bring  about 
a  class  war  between  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  whole  body  of  tax-p;.; 
on  the  other. 

Demagogues  ascribed  the  increase  of 
stock-jobbing  in  the  City  to  the  increase 
of   the   debt,    and   declared   that   the   in- 
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GOING  TO  THE  POLL  IN  THE  'GOOD  OLD  DAYS' 

English  elections  were  riotous  affairs,  though  generally  conducted  without  serious  ill-feeling. 
This  print  shows  the  uproarious  crowd,  jostling  each  other  amid  waving  banners  at  the 
famous  Westminster  election  of  1784,  which  returned  Charles  James  Fox  in  opposition  to  the 
Tory  candidates  supported  by  George  III.  Such  displays  of  popular  exuberance — vividly 
described  by   Dickens  and    Disraeli — continued  up  to  the   Reform   Act  of    1832. 

British   Museum 


crease  of  stock-jobbing  had  led  in  turn 
to  the  disproportionate  aggrandizement 
of  the  capital,  a  town  of  do-nothings,  who 
lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  country.  The 
City,  London,  was  what  Cobbett  liked  to 
call  "the  Wen."  He  demanded  the  partial 
or  total  repudiation  of  the  debt. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the 
government,  just  after  a  victorious  peace, 
to  make  such  a  confession  of  bankruptcy. 
But  the  problem  of  how  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  such  a  huge  war  debt  remained, 
even  if  all  idea  of  redeeming  the  debt  it- 
self were  abandoned.  There  seemed 
only  one  way  of  solving  the  problem,  and 
that  was  to  go  on  levying  in  time  of 
peace  the  taxes  which  had  been  levied, 
year  after  year,  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
But  as  soon  as  such  an  idea  was  moved 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
whole  body  of  tax-payers  rose  in  arms. 

One  hope  was  left.  Perhaps,  owing  to 
the  progress  of  industry  and  the  conse- 


quent increase  of  wealth,  even  reduced 
taxation  would  bring  in  more  money,  and 
allow  the  country  not  only  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  on  the  debt,  but  also,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  pay  off  at  least 
part  of  the  capital. 

A  new  world  was  in  the  making,  far 
from  London,  in  what  had  once  been  the 
wilderness  of  Lancashire.  Factory  after 
factory  sprang  up.  They  were  first  built 
along  the  rivers  which  flowed  from 
the  Pennine  hills  westwards  towards 
Lancashire,  eastwards  towards  Yorkshire, 
southwards   towards   Derbyshire. 

Here  wealth  was  being  created  on  a 
scale  which  would  have  been  unthinkable 
a  short  time  before.  Why  should  this 
wealth  not  overcome  financial  difficulties 
whose  magnitude,  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Chatham,  would  have  been  equally  un- 
thinkable? Of  course,  the  progress  of 
wealth  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
crises    and    gluts,    by    sudden    waves    of 
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bankruptcy  on  the  masters'  side  as  of 
unemployment  on  the  side  of  the  work- 
men. But  the  new  school  of  political 
economy  explained  that  these  were  pass- 
ing evils,  bound  to  readjust  themselves 
rapidly.  Supply  was  bound  to  find,  after 
a  time,  a  corresponding  demand.  Supply 
created  its  own  demand. 

However,  there  were  people  who  ob- 
jected that  this  theoretical  optimism  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  In 
answer  to  the  French  theory  of  indefinite 
progress,  Malthus  had  tried  to  prove  that 
such  an  optimistic  view  of  society  had 
no  foundation  in  Nature;  that  Man  was, 
so  to  speak,  bound  to  the  soil,  compelled, 
under  whatever  circumstances,  to  get  his 
food  from  land  limited  both  in  quantity 
and  fertility,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  an  indefinitely  increasing  number  of 
individuals  to  draw  from  the  land  un- 
limited  means   of   livelihood. 

ankind  increased,  if  one  accepted 
Malthus's  pseudo-scientific  for- 
mula, in  accordance  with  a  law  of  geo- 
metrical progression;  but  food  and  means 
of  subsistence  only  increased  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. There  was,  therefore,  a  constant 
pressure  of  Mankind  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence — a  pressure  which  could  be 
relieved  only  through  the  operation  of 
such  potent  causes  of  death  as  starva- 
tion, or  pestilence,  or  war. 

In  spite  of  its  success  as  a  refutation 
of  a  Jacobinical  Utopia,  Malthus's  book, 
when  it  first  came  out,  was  probably 
thought  by  many  people  to  be  rash  in  its 
conclusions,  since  the  leading  idea  clashed 
with  the  then  generally  accepted  opinion 
that  the  population  of  England  was  rap- 
idly decreasing. 

JjliT  when,  from  1801  onwards,  a  cen- 
/*&  sus  began  to  be  taken  regularly 
every  ten  years,  it  became  evident  that 
the  views  of  Malthus  were  confirmed  by 
facts.  Decade  after  decade  population 
and  poverty,  as  well  as  wealth,  went  on 
increasing;  and  the  heavy  expenses  in- 
curred by  England  through  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law  were  just  as  great  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  average  English- 
man as  was  the  weight  of  the  debt. 

Industrialism  had  given  rise  to  a  wave 
of  unthinking  optimism,  founded  upon 
the  proved  aptitude  of  Man  to  create  an 


unlimited  quantity  of  mechanical  prod- 
ucts. But  Man  is  not  a  machine,  to  be 
fed  upon  the  product  of  machines.  Man 
is,  and  remains,  a  thing  of  flesh,  living 
on  vegetables  and  animal  food. 

Now,  agriculture  does  not  follow  the 
laws  of  industrial  production;  as  a  re- 
ward for  every  additional  human  effort, 
agriculture  gives  a  diminishing  return. 

There  was  another  school  of  pessimists 
who  found  ground  for  their  pessimism, 
not  in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  agri- 
cultural production,  but  in  the  very  struc- 
ture of  industrial  society.  Without 
denying  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
which  had  accrued  to  Mankind  as  a  whole 
as  a  result  of  the  birth  and  rise  of  the 
"great  industry,"  they  asked  whether, 
under  the  Capitalist  system,  the  same 
advantages  necessarily  accrued  to  the 
working  class,  as  apart  from  the  rest  of 
Mankind.  What  did  the  system,  in  fact, 
amount  to? 

Undoubtedly,  the  making  of  profit  was 
the  motive  which  impelled  employers  of 
labor  to  introduce  new  processes  into 
their  factories;  but  these  processes  were 
profitable  only  in  so  far  as  they  were 
"labor-abridging"  processes,  and  allowed 
the  employers  to  obtain  the  same  return 
from  the  sale  of  the  finished  produce, 
while  employing  a  smaller  number  of 
workmen.  It  continually  happened, 
therefore,  that  a  number  of  workers 
were  automatically  thrown  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  the  new  system. 

The  only  way  of  escape  for  capitalistic 
industry  lay  in  the  search  for  new  mar- 
kets. But  every  new  market  had  to  be 
glutted  in  its  turn.  In  fact,  the  whole 
system  was  absurdly  unbalanced  and  so 
constituted  as  to  involve  its  own  destruc- 
tion. It  was  not  true  to  say  that  gluts 
were  temporary  disturbances  which  one 
could  afford  to  neglect.  They  belonged 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  system;  and 
it  was  rather  the  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand  which  was  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon destined  to  be  followed  with- 
out delay  by  a  new  and  more  serious 
maladjustment.  The  facts  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  seemed  well  calculated, 
immediately  after  1815,  to  bear  out  such 
alarming  prognostications  as  these.  Cri- 
sis succeeded  crisis.  Crowds  of  unem- 
ployed stood  staring  at  stores  full  of  the 
produce  of  their  work,  which  found  no 
buvers. 
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Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  crisis  had 
subsided,  the  workmen  who  had  not  emi- 
grated to  America  found  work  again. 
But  if  the  return  of  prosperity  was  really 
only  a  passing  lull,  was  it  not  inevitable 
that  the  lull  should  be  followed  by  a  new 
and  worse  storm?  Robert  Owen  sounded 
the  alarm;  Sismondi  heard  him,  and 
cautioned  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
against  adopting  the  British  system  of 
industry;  Karl  Marx  was  later  to  build 
up  a  new  philosophy  upon  the  basis  of 
Sismondi's  critical  observations,  and  ar- 
gue that  the  Captitalist  system  as  it  ex- 
isted in  England  was  self-contradictory 
and  bound  to  destroy  itself,  and  that  it 
could  give  place  to  a  new  and  regenerated 
society  only  after  a  series  of  revolution- 
ary convulsions. 

In  Continental  Europe  the  situation 
was  very  different.  The  financial  trou- 
bles were  slight  compared  with  those 
which  puzzled  British  statesmen.  It  is 
true  that  in  France  the  last  years  of  the 
Empire  had  been  ruinous,  and  that,  ever 
since  the  second  occupation  of  Paris  by 
the  Allies  in  1815,  a  war  indemnity  had 
been  levied  upon  the  defeated  country. 
But  the  war  indemnity  was  a  small  af- 
fair compared  with  the  war  indemnities 
with  which  we  have  grown  familiar  in 
another  century.  Neither  was  the  legacy 
of  the  costly  Russian,  German  and 
French  campaigns  of  1812,  1813  and  1814 
a  financial  burden  of  the  kind  which 
weighs  upon  the  shoulders  of  generations. 

Moreover,  it  must  on  no  account  be 
forgotten  that  until  1811,  thanks  to  war, 
the  French  treasury  had  never  been  in 
need  of  money;  the  huge  army  which 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  Napoleonic  re- 
gime lived  upon  the  invaded  nations. 
As  for  the  other  nations,  one  thing  only 
was  clear  after  the  peace,  and  that  was 
that  they  were  now  free  from  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  a  foreign  occupation. 
The  finance  ministers  of  Continental 
Europe  had  no  really  critical  problems 
to  solve. 

Neither  had  Continental  statesmen  to 
face  the  troubles  which  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  factory  system  had  brought 
about  in  England,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  no  factory  system  on  the 
Continent. 

We  must  first  consider  that,  even  be- 
fore 1789,  England  was  very  much  ahead 
of  France  in   everything  that   concerned 


industrial  inventions  and  their  successful 
"mise  en  ceuvre."  Arkwright  and  Watt 
and  Crompton  belong  to  the  eighteenth, 
not  to  the  early  nineteenth,  century. 
Then  came  the  Great  Revolution,  which 
had  swept  the  fragile  fabric  of  nascent 
French  industry  to  the  ground.  Thus 
the  recuperative  work  of  Napoleon,  first 
as  consul,  then  as  emperor,  merely  con- 
sisted in  bringing  France  back  to  the 
point  of  prosperity  it  had  reached  about 
1788. 

The  real  reason  why  industrial  Eng- 
land was  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  that  feudalism  was  still  so 
strong  in  every  other  country.  In 
France  it  required  so  violent  a  convulsion 
to  shake  off  its  shackles  that  the  whole 
structure  of  trade  and  industry  fell  into 
ruins.  As  for  central  Europe,  it  was  still 
under  the  spell  of  feudalism,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  had  been  influenced  by  French 
Jacobinism. 

Another  point  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. Modern  industry  means  the 
application  of  science  to  the  creation  of 
wealth.  Now,  as  far  as  the  sciences  were 
concerned,  England  was  certainly  not 
ahead  of  France  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  age  which  begins 
with  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  and 
ends  with  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  the  real  "grand  siecle" 
of  France,  if  we  think  not  of  art  and 
letters  but  of  science.  Lagrange  and 
Laplace,  Cauchy  and  Poisson,  Cuvier 
and  Lamarck,  Lavoisier,  Fresnel,  Ampere 
— what  other  country  could  show  so 
splendid  a  list  of  great  names?  Why, 
then,  was  this  outburst  of  speculative 
discoveries  not  followed  by  an  outburst 
of  practical  inventions?  The  fact  is  that 
Lavoisier  was  the  head  of  a  whole  school 
of  chemists  who  brought  French  chemical 
industry  quite  up  to  the  level  of  British 
industry;  England  borrowed  from  France 
the  use  of  chlorine  for  the  bleaching  of 
cotton  goods. 

One  invention  there  was,  however, 
which  was  of  British  birth  and  growth. 
The  steam-engine — the  pivot  of  British 
industry — utterly  failed  in  France,  and  a 
fortiori  in  all  the  other  Continental 
countries.  The  first  French  steam-en- 
gine— a  10-horsepower  engine — was  set 
up  in  Alsace  in  1812;  the  next  one  in 
Belgium  (then  part  of  France)  in  1813. 
Why  was  the  progress  of  the  steam-en- 
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pne  so  slow  as  compared  with  what  was 
lappening  in  England?  Contemporary 
writers  say  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
ack  of  cheap  coal  and  the  cheapness  of 
abor.  which  made  it  unnecessary  for  the 
French  to  adopt  machinery  from  motives 
>f  economy.  \Ve  doubt  if  the  first  reason 
here  alleged  is  valid;  there  certainly  was 
:heap  coal  in  Flanders.  But  the  other 
>ne  is  well  worth  weighing.  It  is  an  in- 
cresting  problem  how  far  the  demands 
)f  the  working  class  have  acted  as  a 
lindrance  and  how  far  as  a  stimulant  to 
lie  progress  of  industry. 

Not  that  the  Continental  nations  in 
general,  and  France  in  particular,  were 
without  their  troubles.  But  the  troubles 
were  political,  they  were  religious;  they 
lad  their  roots  not  in  the  economy  of 
ndustry.  but  in  the  great  upheaval  of 
;he  French  Revolution.  In  order  to  un- 
ierstand  them,  let  us  begin  with  France 
ind  try  to  make  our  readers  realize  what 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Allies 
lad  restored  Louis  XVIII  to  the  throne. 

The  old  nobility  came  back  with  him. 
[t  had  been  abolished  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
:ury  before;  the  noblemen  had  lost  all 
iheir  feudal  privileges,  they  had  been  for- 
bidden to  bear  their  titles;  those  who 
lad  remained,  had  hidden  themselves  in 
remote  corners  of  the  land,  and  had 
ione  their  very  best  to  be  forgotten; 
Jthers  had  stirred  up  rebellion  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  west  or  had  fled  to 
Coblenz  to  fight  against  the  revolutionary 
government  of  their  country.  Then  the 
Napoleonic  era  had  come,  and  not  only 
aad  Napoleon  created  a  new  nobility  of 
military  upstarts  and  titled  officials,  he 
tiad  at  the  same  time  encouraged  the 
'emigres''  to  return. 

But  those  who  had  made  their  peace 
with  a  man  who  was  for  them  nothing 
but  the  Revolution  in  disguise  were  vary 
few.  And  now  the  time  had  come  for 
those  who  had  never  bowed  to  Napoleon. 
to  take  their  revenge  and  come  back  into 
their  own.  But  after  the  first  period  of 
bopeful  illusion,  how  great  was  their  dis- 
appointment and  anger! 

The  "Restauration"  had  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  "ancien  regime":  the  in- 
tervening Revolution  had  done  its  work 
for  ever.  The  time  had  passed  when  the 
government  of  the  country  was  a  con- 
gregation of  close  corporations,  the  court 
and  roval  familv.  the  Church,  the  nobil- 


ity, the  courts  of  law.  or  Parlements. 
Instead,  there  was  a  centralized  bureauc- 
racy, recruited  to  a  large  extent  by  co- 
option,  but  in  the  last  instance  by  the 
choice  of  the  executive. 

All  the  members  of  the  old  nobility 
were  forced  to  put  up  with  a  state  of  af- 
fairs in  which  no  distinction  was  made,  as 
far  as  access  to  office  was  concerned, 
either  between  themselves  and  members 
of  the  new  nobility,  or  between  a  noble 
of  any  kind  and  a  simple  bourgeois.  In 
fact,  it  soon  became  clear  to  the  king 
that  he  could  not  do  without  the  help  of 
the  trained  soldiers  and  officials  who, 
during  a  whole  generation,  had  harshly 
but  efficiently  ruled  not  only  France  but 
practically  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well. 

Members  of  the  old  nobility  had  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  ever  again  becoming 
the  privileged  military  order  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  new  military  law  the 
army  remained  a  Napoleonic  army,  a 
conscript  army,  in  which  nobody  could 
become  a  non-commissioned  or  commis- 
sioned officer  except  in  accordance  with 
very  strict  rules  of  promotion.  Then 
the  Chambre  des  Pairs  was  only  a  mock 
imitation  of  the  English  House  of  Lords. 
All  its  members  were  nominated  at  one 
blow  by  the  king,  who  reserved  the  right 
to  create  an  unlimited  number  of  peers. 

As  for  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  a 
very  narrowly  circumscribed  electorate, 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  shock 
which  followed  the  bankruptcy  of  Na- 
poleonism,  began  by  giving  a  huge  ma- 
jority to  ultra-Conservatives.  But  the 
new  electorate,  however  narrowly  de- 
fined, was,  nevertheless,  a  bourgeois 
majority.  If  the  legitimist  deputies 
made  themselves  too  absurd  they  were 
in  danger  of  losing  their  seats.  In  the 
same  way  the  Church  made  a  big  mis- 
take if  it  thought  that  the  Restauration 
meant  the  "restoration'*  to  it  of  whatever 
influence  and  power  it  had  lost. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  into  believing  that 
the  royalist  party  had  no  intellectual 
value.  It  could  boast  of  vigorous  doc- 
trinaires such  as  De  Mais: re  and  De 
Bonald.  Chateaubriand  was  the  most 
brilliant  writer  of  his  day.  The  new  "ro- 
mantic" school,  in  France  as  in  Germany, 
was  royalist  and  Catholic:  young  Lamar- 
tine  and  young  Victor  Hugo  began  their 
political  careers  as  bards  of  the  Throne 
and  Altar. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  thinkers 
of  the  Opposition  were  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant,  both  more 
Swiss  than  French  and  both  given  to  a 
vague  kind  of  "religiosite"  utterly  unlike 
the  clear-cut  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  clear-cut  anti-catholi- 
cism  of  the  followers  of  Voltaire. 

As  regards  the  genuine  democrats,  they 
stood  forward,  in  the  literary  world,  as 
the  defenders  of  the  classical  tradition. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment found  expression  in  the  bitter  libels 
of  Paul-Louis  Courier  and  in  the  satirical 
songs  of  Beranger,  neither  of  whom  was 
a  writer  of  the  first  rank.  But  they  ef- 
fectively voiced  the  feelings  of  the  more 
active  part  of  the  middle  classes;  the 
spirit  of  the  time  moved  with  them. 

I  remember  the  stories  which  I  was 
told  as  a  child  about  my  great-grand- 
father, a  well-known  architect,  who  was 
an  unflinching  "Voltairien."  I  remember 
being  told  how  he  arranged  with  his 
friends,  behind  carefully  closed  doors, 
periodical  evening  meetings,  when  they 
sang  in  chorus  the  songs  of  Beranger, 
songs  of  love,  of  liberty  and  Napoleon.  I 
remember  being  told  how  his  daughter, 
a  little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve,  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  as  became  a  Liberal 
child,  when  Talma,  the  great  classical 
actor  who  had  been  a  personal  friend  of 
Napoleon,  died,  and  how  the  black  gown 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  royalist  girls 
of  the  school  which  she  attended. 

I  try  to  realize  what  an  average  provin- 
cial town  must  have  looked  like  during 
the  first  years  of  the  century  which  began 
after  Waterloo.  There,  behind  closely 
fastened  doors,  are  herded  together  a 
small  knot  of  elderly  gentlemen,  local 
noblemen,  priests,  perhaps  occasionally  a 
bishop  or  at  least  one  of  his  canons,  if  the 
town  happens  to  be  a  cathedral  town. 
They  are  out  of  touch  with  the  age ;  they 
are  conscious  of  it,  and  hate  the  age  all 
the  more  for  it.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
here  is  the  cafe,  which  is  the  regular 
resort  of  a  little  group  of  professional 
grumblers,  disappointed  place-hunters, 
shop-keepers  whose  pride  is  daily  hurt  by 
this  or  that  member  of  the  local  gentry. 

But  now  there  steps  into  the  cafe  an- 
other set  of  grumblers,  men  with  a 
soldier-like  demeanor,  officers  who,  after 
having  fought  in  the  glorious  wars  of  the 
Empire,   have   been   put   on   half-pay  in 


order  to  allow  the  army  to  be  reduced  and 
to  find  room  for  the  scions  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, with  no  better  title  than  that  of 
having  fought  against  their  country  and 
of  having  returned  to  it  "dans  les 
fourgons  de  l'etranger."  These  men  be- 
long not  to  the  period  of  Robespierre 
and  the  guillotine,  but  to  the  period  of 
Napoleon  and  victory — Napoleon,  that  is 
to  say,  equality  made  safe  through  the 
strict  maintenance  of  order,  with  no 
voluntary  shedding  of  blood,  unless  it  be 
the  blood  of  the  foreigner. 

ko  that  after  a  short  space  of  time  (the 
memory  of  war  and  of  the  suf- 
fering which  war  implies  fades  away  very 
quickly  indeed)  a  French  Liberal  might 
be  aptly  defined  as  an  admirer  of 
Napoleon  and  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  Napoleonic  legend  was  in  the  mak- 
ing. Discontented  civilians  and  discon- 
tented soldiers  put  their  heads  together 
and  founded  the  "parti  du  drapeau  tri- 
colore,"  which  would  eventually,  they 
believed,  in  the  course  of  time,  avenge 
Waterloo,  revise  the  Vienna  treaties,  free 
France  from  the  yoke  of  king  and  Jesuits, 
and  help  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  at  the 
cost  of  a  revolutionary  war,  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  their  own  kings  and  Jesuits. 

The  first  nation  which  had  to  be  freed 
was  undoubtedly  Spain — of  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries  the  one  which  had  most 
suffered  from  the  war.  War  had  not  been 
for  Spain  a  passing  catastrophe  as  it  had 
been  for  southern  Germany  and  Austria 
in  1805  and  1809,  and  for  northern 
Germany  in  1806;  it  had  lasted  for  years. 

The  Spanish  Liberals  had  learnt  one 
thing  at  least  from  their  French  con- 
querors: they  knew  that  it  was  possible 
for  an  administration  which  was  not 
priest-ridden  to  be  efficient.  And  since 
the  leaders  of  the  resistance  to  the  French 
conqueror  had  been  military  officers,  the 
army  became  the  rallying  point  of  all  the 
discontented  elements  in  the  country.  In 
Spain,  as  in  France,  Liberalism  was 
closely  allied  with  patriotism.  Military 
officers  were  the  professional  "Liberales." 
They  created  what  was  to  become  the 
peculiar  Spanish  form  of  Spanish  rebel- 
lion: the  use  of  the  army  as  a  revolu- 
tionary force,  the  military  pronuncia- 
miento. 

In  central  Europe  Metternich,  as  prime 
minister    of    a    despotic    emperor,    was 
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riumphant;  his  astuteness  and  patience 
lad  won  the  day  against  Napoleon's 
;enius  and  recklessness.  And  when  he 
nought  only  of  the  provinces  of  the 
smpire  of  Austria  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
lungary,  he  felt  fairly  safe;  neither  the 
Slavs  nor  the  Hungarians  had  as  yet  been 
,eriously  permeated  by  the  revolutionary 
pirit  of  the  time.  But  he  felt  more  con- 
:erned  when  he  looked  westwards  to- 
vards  Germany,  a  political  confederation 
>f  which  Austria  was  the  predominant 
rnrtner,  or  towards  Italy,  a  large  part  of 
vhich  had  been  reannexed  to  Austria,  as 
l  result  of  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  in 
.814  and  1815. 

Germany  was  not  quite  the  same 
:ountry  as  it  had  been  before  1792.  The 
pirit  of  the  French  Revolution  had  made 
tself  felt  everywhere.  Ecclesiastical 
>rinces  had  disappeared.  Small  princi- 
>alities  had  been  absorbed  into  larger 
>nes.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had 
)een  freed  by  the  French  from  feudalism, 
md  had  been  brought  once  for  all  under 
he  regime  of  the  French  civil  code, 
vhich  guaranteed  liberty  equally  to  all 
nen  without  reference  to  the  accidents 
>f  birth.  The  southern  states  of  Germany 
lad  followed  suit,  and  when  Baron  von 
stein  reformed  the  administrative  system 
)f  Prussia  he  had  certainly  been  actuated 
)y  the  desire  to  show  his  fellow  subjects 
hat  they  did  not  require  the  help  of  the 
French  conqueror  for  the  purpose  of 
nodernizing  their  institutions. 

In  spite  of  this,  five  kingdoms  and 
hirty-eight  other  independent  states  were 
ar  from  satisfying  the  needs  of  modern 
jerman  opinion.  The  different  states 
I  Germany  were  too  often  ruled  in  an 
lliberal  spirit,  and  neither  the  romantic 
ichool  nor  the  historical  school  had  an 
ippeal  for  the  younger  generation.  The 
winces  had  once  more  cut  Germany  into 
)ieces,  each  prince  taking  a  piece  for 
limself,  and  they  denounced  the  longing 
ifter  a  unified  Germany,  which  threat- 
:ned  their  little  thrones,  as  something 
iemocratic  and  Jacobinical,  and  were 
prepared  to  fight  it  by  every  means  at 
their  disposal.  The  countryside  was 
happy  and  quiet;  there  was  no  industrial 
Droletariat  to  give  trouble  to  govern- 
ments. But  in  every  town  there  was  a 
noisy  and  dangerous  body  of  discontented 
lawyers,  teachers  and  young  students. 

Fichte,    their    great    philosopher,    had 


died  before  the  hour  of  final  victory;  but 
he  had  already  complained  that  they 
should  be  condemned  to  fight  under  the 
orders  of  such  unworthy  leaders:  why  not 
rather  some  French  soldier  of  fortune,  an- 
other Bernadotte,  with  at  least  a  touch  of 
democratic  efficiency?  Now  that  the 
victory  had  been  won,  and  that  the  re- 
actionary princes  were  only  too  firmly 
seated  upon  their  thrones,  teachers  and 
students  felt  as  he  had  felt.  The 
student's  hero  was  no  longer  Palmer,  the 
Leipzig  bookseller,  court-martialled  for 
having  attempted  to  kill  Napoleon,  but 
Sand,  a  student  like  themselves,  beheaded 
for  having  actually  murdered  the  Russian 
agent  Kotzebue. 

They  were  queer  fellows,  the  revolu- 
tionary students  of  these  days,  bare- 
headed, with  shaggy  hair  and  naked 
breast.  Their  god  was  Wotan  rather 
than  the  God  of  the  Bible;  their  prophet, 
Arminius  rather  than  Luther.  The  book 
which  more  than  any  other  reflected  their 
ethical  code  was  probably  the  "Germania" 
of  Tacitus,  with  its  contrast  between  the 
purity  of  barbarian  Germany  and  the 
effeteness  of  Roman  civilization.  If  one 
of  their  war  cries  was  "Up  with  Germany." 
another,  here  as  in  Paris,  was  "Down 
with  Kings  and  Priests!  Fatherland  and 
Liberty!" 

3taly  raised  still  more  troublesome 
problems  for  Metternich.  The  prob- 
lems had  nothing  to  do  with  social  organ- 
ization. Southern  Italy,  as  uncivilized  as 
Spain,  had  not  been  impoverished  by  the 
war  as  Spain  had  been,  and  its  inhabitants 
lived  a  happy,  thoughtless  life  in  their 
primeval  squalor.  Northern  Italy  was 
highly  civilized.  The  two  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe  which  were  generally 
looked  on  as  models  of  good  agriculture 
were  Flanders  and  Lombardy;  and 
Sismondi  has  left  us  an  almost  idyllic 
picture  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
on  the  Tuscan  agricultural  estates.  But 
there  was  even  more  political  and 
religious  bitterness  here  than  there  was 
in  Germany. 

There  was  one  part  of  Italy — once 
more  fallen  into  the  power  either  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  or  of  the  Pope — 
which  had  been  for  a  time  styled  the 
"Kingdom  of  Italy,''  wfth  Napoleon  as 
its  king  and  as  its  flag  a  green,  white, 
red   tricolor.     Well   might   Leopardi.   ex- 
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pressing  in  his  poems  the  feelings  of  a 
large  proportion  of  his  countrymen,  in- 
veigh against  Napoleon  for  having  sent 
so  many  Italians  to  be  slaughtered  on  all 
the  battlefields  of  Europe.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  many  young  Italians  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  bourgeoisie  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  small  Napoleonic 
Kingdom  of  Italy  might  not  some  day  or 
other  be  the  nucleus  of  the  united  Italy, 
and  whether  Napoleon — who  was,  after 
all,  a  kind  of  Italian — had  not  been  the 
first  to  dream  what  was  bound  to  come 
when  the  time  of  "priests  and  kings" 
had  passed  by. 

Freemasons  and  Carbonari  fraternized 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps;  soldiers  con- 
spired on  both  sides  against  the  an- 
achronistic monarchs  whom  Waterloo 
had  dumped  upon  all  the  European 
nations.  A  unified  and  secularized  Italy 
became  part  of  a  political  ideal  which 
was  at  once  Liberal  and  Napoleonic. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  seen  the 
rise  of  a  new  philosophy  of  history, 
called  by  Kark  Marx  and  Friedrich 
Engels,  who  invented  it,  the  materialist, 
or  economic,  conception  of  history.  Ac- 
cording to  this  conception,  the  phenomena 
of  economic  life,  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  are  the  deeply  laid 
foundations  underlying  every  human 
society;  the  phenomena  of  religious  and 
political  life  are  only  the  superficial 
superstructure.    It  follows  from  this  that, 


if  you  want  to  understand  a  society  and 
prognosticate  about  its  stability,  you 
should  look  not  at  the  superstructure,  but 
at  the  economic  basis  upon  which  the 
superstructure  has  been  raised. 

Since  English  industrial  life  was  un- 
balanced, English  history  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  according  to  the  Marxian 
theory,  should  have  been  unbalanced  also, 
and  constantly  disturbed  by  revolutionary 
crises.  The  Continent,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  safe  from  the  troubles  inherent  in 
the  "great  industry":  the  history  of  the 
Continent,  in  spite  of  the  ideological 
quarrels  which  divided  Christians  and 
freethinkers,  monarchists  and  democrats, 
should,  therefore,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  historical  materialism,  have 
been  a  monotonous  and  quiet  history. 

As  we  know,  things  went  the  other  way, 
so  that  there  is  no  more  severe  indictment 
of  the  Marxist  philosophy  of  history  than 
is  provided  for  us  by  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  orderly  where 
it  should  have  been  revolutionary;  it  was 
revolutionary  where  it  should  have  been 
orderly.  What  reason  can  one  give  for 
this,  except  that  Marx's  philosophy  rests 
upon  a  false  psychology?  We  have  al- 
ways found  food  for  reflection  in 
Chateaubriand's  short  and  pithy  axiom: 
"On  se  fait  tuer  pour  des  croyances,  on 
ne  se  fait  pas  tuer  pour  des  interets." 
(One  risks  one's  life  for  beliefs,  but  not 
for  interests.) 
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fir  he  romantic  is  as  old  as  Homer;  the 
^  romantic  movement,  however,  is 
something  which  began,  more  or  less,  in 
1760  and  ended,  more  or  less,  in  1860. 

3t  is  possible  to  analyze  the  several  con- 
stituents of  the  movement,  but  what 
is  more  difficult  is  clearly  to  define  the 
Force  that  welded  these  constituents  to- 
gether. In  other  words,  one  can  explain 
ft-hat  is  technically  meant  by  "'romantic," 
3ut  this  is  of  little  avail  unless  one  can 
ilso  explain  the  word  ''movement" — can 
*ive  reasons  why  this  habit  of  mind  as- 
sumed unwonted  dynamic  energy  and 
spread  like  a  driven  thunderstorm  across 
[he  civilized  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  main 
:ircumstances  that  assured  the  early  suc- 
cess of  the  romantic  movement  was  the 
fact  that  everybody  was  bored  by  every- 
thing which  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
the  Age  of  Reason,  had  invented  and 
imposed.  People  were  so  tired  of  intel- 
lectual discipline  that  they  were  tired  al- 
most of  intellect  itself. 

Romanticism,  in  its  first,  and  perhaps 
its  most  fundamental,  manifestation,  was 
thus  a  reaction  against  intellect  in  favor 
of  emotion,  against  the  organized  in  favor 
of  the  personal. 

At  its  first  appearance,  the  word 
"romantic"  was  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, even  as  "impressionist"  was  used 
in  1874  and  "futurist"  is  today.  It  then 
implied  something  uncivilized,  barbarous 
and  unrefined,  also  something  affected. 
It  implied,  at  a  somewhat  later  date, 
something  unreal,  fantastic  and  senti- 
mental. It  meant  "like  the  old  ro- 
mances." and.  by  that,  something  either 
improbable  or  unreasonable.  It  was  an 
epithet  implying  acute  distaste. 

Qfs  the  late  seventeenth  century  passed 
£*  into  the  eighteenth,  we  find  the  word 
gradually  assuming  a  somewhat  different 


complexion.  It  loses  its  wholly  opprobri- 
ous character,  and  becomes  merely  an 
epithet  for  something  imaginative  but  un- 
regulated either  by  order,  reason,  judg- 
ment or  any  of  the  other  tenets  of  the 
Age  of  Reason. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  new  tinge  comes  over  the  word. 
We  find  it  being  employed  more  and 
more  to  designate  something  wild  and 
strange  and  rather  perturbing;  pre- 
dominantly it  is  applied  to  scenery  sug- 
gestive of  the  old  romances — to  torrents, 
and  dark  forests,  and  ruined  castles  seen 
by  moonlight.  It  loses  all  sense  of  con- 
tempt and  takes  on  a  sense  of  something 
rather  alarming,  something  rather  thrill- 
ing. We  are  startled  suddenly  by  finding 
the  expression  "romantic  solitude":  that 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  in 
1659;  but  by  1759  the  juxtaposition  of 
this  adjective  and  that  substantive  meant 
a  great  deal — it  meant,  as  has  been  said, 
something  by  which  the  sensitive  souls  of 
1759  were  at  once  attracted  and  strongly 
repelled. 

Certain  very  useful  indications  can  be 
gleaned  from  this  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  word  itself.  It  was  coined 
when  the  Age  of  Reason  required  an  op- 
probrious epithet  wherewith  to  dismiss 
all  hankering  after  Shakespeare  or 
Spenser.  As  the  Age  of  Reason  in  its 
turn  became  a  bore,  the  word  lost  its 
opprobrious  character,  and  glimmered  as 
a  symbol  of  forbidden  fruit.  This 
symbol,  in  its  turn,  became  the  banner  of 
the  new  movement. 

It  is  important  not  to  confuse  the  form 
of  romanticism  with  its  spirit.  The 
form  is  simple  enough,  but  the  spirit  re- 
quires a  far  more  elaborate  analysis  if  it 
is  to  be  properly  understood.  By  1750 
romanticism  was  "in  the  air."  In  1760 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  able  to  catch 
these  wisps  of  feeling  and  combine  them 
into  a  definite  doctrine.     With  Rousseau 
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the  romantic  movement  proper  was 
started  on  its  course.  It  is  thus  essen- 
tial to  analyze  Rousseauism  in  some  de- 
tail. For  the  year  1760  was  the  birth- 
year  of  the  romantic  movement. 

Rousseau  did  not  invent  romanticism 
out  of  nothing;  he  gave  to  existing  anti- 
classical  stirrings  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name.  The  movement  really  began  in 
England  with  Thomson,  Young,  Gray, 
Collins  and  Macpherson.  In  France  it 
began  with  Voltaire,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Young,  and  who  imported,  rather  against 
his  convictions,  such  new  ideas  as  Shake- 


AN  AUTHOR   READS  HIS  WORK 

By  their  appeal  to  the  emotions  rather  than  to  the  intellect,  the 
works  of  Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761)  fostered  the  growing 
spirit  of  romanticism.  In  the  above  engraving  by  Stadler,  the 
author  is  seen  entertaining  his  friends  with  a  reading  from  his 
novel    'Sir    Charles    Grandison.' 


speare  and  the  taste  for  "northern"  or 
barbarous  literature.  This  new  interest 
was  stimulated  during  the  Anglophil 
mania  of  1735-40,  by  the  passion  for 
Richardson's  "Clarissa"  which  thereafter 
ensued. 

Already,  in  1750,  the  intellectuals  were 
beginning  to  question  the  validity  of 
established  conventions  and  were  reacting 
against  the  oligarchy  of  cleverness, 
lucidity  and  order  which  the  classics  had 
imposed.  They  were  reacting,  though 
they  did  not  know  it,  against  the  tyranny 
of  intellect  over  emotion,  of  culture  over 
personality.  Sensibility  was  the  habit  of 
the  time,  and  we  find  men  like  Diderot 


sobbing  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
With  Rousseau  the  fairy  story  came  true. 
The  primary  reason  for  his  success  was 
the  receptivity  of  his  public.  They  pos- 
sessed already  what  might  be  called  "an 
expectant  energy  of  mind." 

This  arresting  phrase  will  be  found  to 
advance  matters  if  we  consider  what,  in 
essentials,  was  the  public  mood  of  1750- 
60.  We  are  familiar,  for  instance,  with 
moments  in  our  own  lives  when  our 
nerves,  for  no  apparent  reason,  appear 
strung  to  a  higher  pitch  of  receptivity, 
when  they  react  with  greater  delicacy  to 
experiences  hitherto  un- 
realized,  to  beauty 
hitherto  unjudged.  At 
such  moments  our  fac- 
ulties of  expression  ap- 
pear, in  their  turn,  to 
function  with  a  rapid 
and  confident  assurance 
as  if  directed  by  an 
impulse  external  to  our- 
selves. 

Something  analogous 
to  such  obscure  events 
happens  at  intervals  to 
groups  of  individuals. 
The  nervous  system  of 
millions  of  people  be- 
comes cumulatively 
attuned  to  a  more  sen- 
sitive mood  of  recep- 
tivity ;  simultaneously 
the  creative  energy  of 
other  individuals  is 
similarly  enhanced.  A 
sense  of  communal  ex- 
citement is  engendered, 
and  of  communal  an- 
ticipation. 
Can  we  define  the  conditions  in  which, 
or  by  which,  such  an  atmosphere  of 
expectancy  is  produced?  Is  there,  for 
instance,  any  common  factor  traceable 
between  the  Renaissance,  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  romantic  movement 
which  can  account  for  the  heightened 
nervous  energy  so  apparent  at  these 
epochs?  Surely  such  a  common  factor 
is  to  be  found  primarily  in  a  widespread 
sense  of  opportunity  coupled  with  a 
widespread  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the 
age  to  grasp  that  opportunity.  The 
eighteenth  century  had  an  overweening 
sense  of  capacity,  but  no  very  deep  sense 
of  opportunity;   we,  today,  have  a  deep 
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sense  of  opportunity,  but  no  very  confi- 
dent sense  of  capacity. 

What  makes  an  epoch  is  the  simul- 
taneous sense  of  both,  working  on,  or 
more  usually  against,  an  established  tradi- 
tion. The  romantics  possessed  this  simul- 
taneous sense,  and  it  is  this  which 
accounts  for  their  sweep  and  fervor. 

It  was  inevitable  that  romanticism 
when  it  arrived  should  concentrate  on 
destroying  the  old  conventions  and  that 
its  development  should  be  profoundly 
affected  by  this  destructive  mania.  The 
method  of  the  early  romantics  was,  in 
fact,  that  of  violent  contradiction.  They 
reacted  violently  against  the  drawing- 
room  atmosphere;  they  shouted,  they 
used  common  expressions,  they  talked  of 
vulgar  subjects,  they  stamped  on  the 
Aubusson  carpets  with  their  muddied 
boots.  Society  was  hateful;  they  would 
escape  into  the  solitude  of  untamed 
countries. 

The  passionate  fervor  with  which 
romanticism   proclaimed   that   everything 


ROUSSEAU'S   RETREAT 

Rousseau  became  associated  with  Madame  de 
Warens  about  1728,  and  in  1736  she  took 
this  house,  Les  Charmettes,  near  Chambery. 
Rousseau  has  described  the  life  here  in  his 
'Confessions' — one  of  the  most  charming  re- 
mains of  the  principal  literary  originator  of 
romanticism. 
Lithograph  by  C.  de  Last  after  Lamcau 


COWPER,    POET    OF    NATURE 

Love  of  Nature  is  clearly  and  sincerely  re- 
vealed in  the  poetry  of  William  Cowper  (1731- 
1800),  author  of  'The  Task'  and  many  another 
once-popular  work.  He  turned  to  poetry  when 
over  50  as  a  relief  from  melancholia  akin  to 
madness. 
Engraving   by   Stocks  after  Romncy 

was  interesting  except  the  eighteenth 
century  accounts  for  its  widely  inclusive 
quality,  for  the  fact  that  it  was  able  to 
sweep  into  its  vortex  such  contradictory 
elements  as  Wordsworth  and  Byron. 
Lamartine  and  Schiller,  Tom  Moore  and 
Shelley;  that  such  things  as  Fonthill 
Abbey,  and  "Kubla  Khan,"  and  "We  are 
seven"  should  all  be  recognizably 
romantic. 

And  yet  in  all  expressions  of  romanti- 
cism there  exists  a  recognizable  similarity 
of  form  and  aspect.  The  wine  of  the 
romantic  movement  affected  various 
temperaments  in  various  ways;  some  be- 
came violent,  some  gloomy,  some  senti- 
mental and  some  merely  egoistic;  but  at 
least  they  all  became  drunk,  and  the 
symptom  of  their  intoxication  is  a  suspen- 
sion of  self-criticism,  a  tendency  to  allow 
full  play  to  their  violence,  their  gloom, 
their  sentimentality  or  their  egoism  un- 
deterred by  any  undue  consideration  for 
reason. 

All  this  may  explain  the  immediate 
success   of   romanticism   and   the   excite- 
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ment  which  it  aroused,  but  to  understand 
the  significance  of  romanticism  one  must 
go  below  the  surface  and  endeavor  to 
discover  the  essential  spirit  by  which  it 
was  animated  and  inflamed  to  such  an 
emotional  pitch.  This  spirit  was  that  pecu- 
liar form  of  individualism  which  may  be 
called  "the  liberation  of  personality." 


ELEGY 

Written  in  a  Country  Church  Yard. 

3j5r|  HE  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
I     I  The  lowing  herd  wind  flowly  o'er  the  lea, 
fu^  The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darknefs  and  to  me. 


GRAY'S  IMMORTAL  'ELEGY' 


spected  and  a  vague  restlessness  seized 
upon  Europe.  There  was,  in  a  word,  a 
very  widespread  resentment  of  cultured 
society. 

Rousseau  was  able  to  give  to  this  vague 
restlessness    a    very    sudden    and    very 
definite  propulsion.    To  millions  of  people 
his  doctrine  came  as  a  stroke  of  libera- 
tion.    From  that  mo- 
ment people  began  to 
feel    that    it    was    no 
longer    "incorrect"    to 
exploit  one's  own  per- 
sonality   but     that    it 
was   a   moral   duty   to 
do  so. 

Such,  then,  are  the 
main  principles  and 
causes  of  the  romantic 
movement,  and  such 
the  main  constituents 
of  its  methods  and  in- 
spiration. Superficially, 
you  have  a  violent  re- 
action against  conven- 
tional form,  analogous 
to  the  earlier  reaction 
against  the  formal  de- 
sign in  gardens.  Less 
superficially,  you  have 
the  liberation  of  per- 
sonality, with  the 
stronger  emphasis 
thereby  thrown  upon 
seclusion  and  adven- 
ture, daring  and  sensi- 
bility, the  passionate 
and  the  tender. 


Of  melancholy  and  retiring  disposition,  the  poet  Thomas  Gray 
(1716-71)  was  inspired  by  his  contemplation  of  the  churchyard 
at  Stoke  Poges  to  write  the  'Elegy,'  in  which  is  mirrored  his 
infinite  capacity  for  feeling.  R.  Bentley  sketched  this  rural 
scene  preceding  the  first  verse  in  the  1753  edition. 
British  Museum 


^£%ow,  the  Age  of  Reason  had  conceived 
jjffr  of  every  individual  as  part  of  an 
organic  society.  This  society  was  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  order  and  symmetry 
and  directed  by  intellect;  in  practice  it 
was  based  on  indifference  assuming  cer- 
tain stereotyped  shapes  and  directed  from 
Paris  or  London  by  a  caste  of  well-bred 
gentlemen  and  ladies;  people  were  told 
exactly  how  they  were  to  behave,  to 
think  and  to  feel.  So  long  as  the  dictators 
were  respected  the  public  conformed;  but 
after    1715    the    dictators   were    not    re- 


^JT'he  year  1760  has 
^^  been  taken  as  the 
birth-year  of  the  ro- 
mantic movement, 
since  it  was  in  that  year 
that  romanticism  first 
became  self-conscious  and  began  to  move. 
The  germs  of  romanticism  are  first  notice- 
able, however,  in  England,  and  in  the  year 
1726.  It  was  in  March  of  that  year  that 
James  Thomson  published  his  "Winter"  in 
a  folio  pamphlet  and  achieved  consider- 
able success.  Four  years  later  he  had 
completed  "Summer"  and  "Autumn,"  and 
the  full  "Seasons"  was  published  in  1730. 
The  cult  of  sensibility,  the  reaction 
against  intellectualism  received  further 
encouragement  from  the  appearance  in 
1742    of    the    "Night    Thoughts    of    the 
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Rev.  Edward  Young."  These  sententious 
iambics  of  a  worldly,  disagreeable  and 
disappointed  man  of  sixty  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  increasing  pessimism  of  the 
ige,  and  exerted  a  distinct  influence  in 
France,  where  they  were  made  known 
through  the  agency  of  Voltaire.  Thomas 
Gray  follows  with  the  famous  '"Elegy" 
of  1751,  a  poem  which, 
both  in  form  and  con- 
tent, is  the  very  essence 
of  sensibility.  The  same 
note  is  echoed  in  Col- 
lins, whose  "Odes"  had 
already  appeared  in 
1746. 

By  1750  the  leaders 
of  the  elegiac  school  in 
English  poetry  had  thus 
already  created  a  de- 
sire for  "a  return  to 
Nature,"  a  distaste  for 
the  mechanical  bril- 
liance of  the  classic 
convention,  a  liking  for 
half-lights  and  mists 
and  solitude,  and  a  pe- 
culiar brand  of  egoist 
melancholy.  These  new 
feelings  had  been  trans- 
ported to  France,  where 
at  that  date  English 
literature  excited  con- 
siderable interest. 

When  Rousseau  ar- 
rived, therefore,  sensi- 
bility already  existed. 
Rousseau,  who  had  all 
the  instincts  of  a  jour- 
nalist, fully  realized 
that  people  were  be- 
coming more  interested 
in  sensibility  than  in 
good  sense.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  justify  their 
weakness;  he  proceeded 
to  tell  them  that  what 
they  had  assumed  to  be  regrettable  indul- 
gence was,  in  fact,  an  act  of  nobility. 

But  he  did  far  more;  he  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  that  their  feelings  were 
infinitely  more  important  than  their 
thoughts.  Rousseau  dethroned  intel- 
ligence, and  the  ensuing  republic  lasted 
for  a  hundred  years.  It  made  muddles, 
it  committed  excesses;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  achieved  a  vast  amount  of  good.  It 
created  the  dominance   of  personality. 


Rousseau  popularized  the  conception 
that  the  individual  was  detached  from, 
and,  indeed,  antagonistic  to,  the  society 
of  which  he  formed  a  part.  This  concep- 
tion led  to  "the  revival  of  personality." 
It  expressed  itself  in  two  main  tendencies: 
first,  a  desire  to  destroy  existing  society, 
and,    secondly,   a   desire   to   escape   from 


'FATHER    OF    HISTORICAL    ROMANCE' 

Author  of  a  series  of  prose  romances  that  breathed  life  into 
national  history,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832)  opened  a  new 
epoch  in  English  literature  with  his  Waverley  novels,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  in  1814.  Landseer  painted  this  impressive 
portrait  of  a  man  who  combined  genius  with  a  most  lovable 
disposition. 
National  Portrait   Gallery,    London 


existing  society.  The  former  tendency 
accounts  for  the  violence  of  the  romantic 
movement,  for  the  element  of  revolt;  the 
latter  for  the  gentleness  of  the  romantic 
movement,  for  the  element  of  withdrawal 
or  escape.  It  is  this  latter  tendency 
which  is  the  more  important.  It  pro- 
duced such  diverse  elements  as  sensibility, 
the  love  of  solitude,  the  cult  of  the  super- 
natural, the  taste  for  remoter  civiliza- 
tions and  exotic  countries,  the  passion  for 
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the  mists  of  imprecision,  the  invention  of 
the  "noble  savage"  and  the  "villain-hero" 
and,  predominantly,  the  revival  of 
lyricism  and  the  lyrical  interpretation  of 
Nature. 

The  next  stage  in  the  escape  from 
society  took  the  form  not  of  a  with- 
drawal of  the  individual  within  himself, 
but  of  an  escape  from  existing  civiliza- 
tion to  the  civilization  of  a  vaguer  and 
less  lucid  past.  This  tendency  also 
originated  in  England 
and  accounts  for  that, 
to  us,  incredible  mal- 
ady known  as  Ossian- 
ism. 

In  1762  James 
Macpherson,  of  King- 
ussie, published  "Fin- 
gal,"  an  epic  poem  in 
six  books,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic 
of  Ossian,  the  son  of 
Fingal.  Macpherson's 
Ossian,  although  not 
so  complete  a  forgery 
as  was  at  one  time 
supposed,  was  essen- 
tially an  imposture. 
It  seems  unbelievable 
that  his  turgid,  misty 
bombast  should  have 
exercised  so  vast  an 
influence  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent, 
and  have  affected  pro- 
foundly such  differ- 
ent temperaments  as, 
for  example,  Goethe, 
Napoleon,  Herder,  Chateaubriand  and 
George  Sand. 

More  sincere  and  scholarly  was  Thomas 
Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,  who  in  1765 
published  his  "Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,"  by  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  deeply  affected  and  inspired. 

A  further  pioneer  in  the  revival  of  for- 
gotten poetry  was  Thomas  Warton,  whose 
"History  of  English  Poetry"  appeared  in 
instalments  until  1781.  Nothing  could 
be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween Warton's  history,  with  its  repudia- 
tion of  classical  convention  and  its  in- 
sistence on  "pure"  poetry ,  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which 
appeared  in  the  same  year  and  which  in- 
sisted on  the  element  of  cultivated  good 


VICTOR  HUGO 

The   publication   in    1831    of   a   medieval 
tale,    'Notre     Dame    de    Paris,'    secured 
the   recognition   of   Victor   Hugo    (I802- 
86)  as  an  eminent  romantic  writer. 


sense.  Johnson  represents  the  last  word 
of  the  old  theory  of  criticism,  Warton 
the  first  of  the  new. 

These  influences  spread  rapidly  out 
from  England  into  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  those  days  Conti- 
nental opinion  was  far  more  receptive  of 
English  literature  than  it  is  today.  Sensi- 
bility and  Ossianism  both  originated  in 
England,  and  they  form  two  of  the  main 
elements  in  all  the  early  romantic  move- 
ment. 

In  1780,  however, 
the  principal  current 
of  romanticism 
shifted  to  Germany. 
Its  influence  was 
profound.  You  have 
first  the,  revival  of 
old  folk-song  and 
ballad  with  Herder 
and  Burger.  You 
have  then  the  reac- 
tion against  estab- 
lished order  which 
inspires  the  Goethe 
of  "Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen"  (1773)  and 
the  Schiller  of  "Die 
Rauber"  (1781). 
You  have  then  the 
"Sturm  und  Drang" 
giving  way  to  "Emp- 
findsamkeit,"  the  su- 
premely important 
"Sorrows  of  Werther" 
in  1774;  and  then  you 
have  Goethe's  visit  to 
Italy,  his  reaction 
against  Wertherism, 
his  increasing  desire  to  reach  some  higher 
and  more  sensible  adjustment  of  classic 
and  romantic  ideals.  Goethe's  repudia- 
tion of,  or  rather  his  aloofness  from,  the 
narrower  doctrines  of  romanticism  in  its 
turn  affected  Schiller,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  "Eleusische  Fest,"  and  German  ro- 
manticism thereafter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  lesser  men,  such  as  the  two  Schlegels, 
Tieck,  Novalis,  Kotzebue,  Hoffmann, 
Kerner  and  Uhland. 

It  is  important  to  define  what  were  the 
two  most  important  and  original  con- 
tributions of  Germany  to  the  romantic 
movement  as  a  whole. 

"Wertherism"  made  despair  fashion- 
able and  created  the  "mal  de  siecle"  as 
subsequently  depicted  in  Rene  and  Childe 
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Harold.  The  second  was  transcendental- 
ism, whereby  the  emotional  egoism  of 
Rousseau  was,  in  the  hands  of  Kant, 
moulded  into  a  stern  individualism,  and 
whereby  the  vague  Nature  worship  of 
"La  Nouvelle  Heloise"  was  elaborated  by 
Fichte  into  the  theory  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  and  whereby  art,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideal,  assumed  the  part 
which  Nature  had  played  in  the  earlier 
romantic  system.  The  first  tendency  pro- 
duced such  developments  as  Keats, 
Tennyson,  the  French  Parnassiens,  and 
the  eighteen-nineties  in  England;  the 
second  gives  us  romanticism  as  we  know 
it  today. 

Transcendentalism,  the  essential  factor 
in  modern  romanticism,  marks  a  later 
stage.  Wertherism,'  however,  marks  the 
transition  between  Rousseau  and  Chateau- 
briand. In  Chateaubriand  the  optimism 
of  Rousseau  had  been  quenched  by  the 
Revolution;  the  egoism  of  Rousseau  re- 
mained. 

Childe  Harold,  "that  man  of  loneliness 
and  mystery,"  was  equally  obsessed  by 
his  own  importance.  It  is  certain  that 
Byron  was  immensely  influenced  by  Rene. 
And  Byron,  that  incomparable  sensation- 
alist, set  the  tone.  Childe  Harold 
dominated  Europe  until  Don  Juan  made 
him  look  foolish.  The  later  Byron  killed 
the  earlier  Byron  as  surely  as  Heine  killed 
Tieck. 

After  Byron,  after  Scott,  came  the 
second  bloom  of  romanticism.  We  have 
Hugo  with  his  crackling  antithesis,  his 
pictorial  method,  his  broad  splashes  of 
local  color.  But  we  also  have  Lamartine, 
a  gentler  Shelley,  and  we  have  de  Vigny, 
the  inspired  pessimist.  We  have  other 
romantics  as  important  as  de  Musset  and 
George  Sand,  and  the  reaction  implicit  in 
Stendhal. 

The  movement  in  other  countries  was 
more  derivative.  In  Italy  the  romantic 
movement  produced  only  one  man  pos- 
sessed of  incontestable  talent,  and  Alfieri 
was  essentially  a  classic.  It  was  not  until 
I  Manzoni  published  his  "Promessi  Sposi" 
l  in  1825  and  produced  his  play  "Car- 
magnola"  that  romanticism  really  came 
into  fashion.  Manzoni's  successors,  such 
as  Pellico,  were  uninteresting;  Italy 
j  adopted  the  manner,  but  missed  the 
April  enthusiasm,  of  the  romantic  move- 
|  ment.  It  was  not  till  Corducci  and  the 
]  early    d'Annunzio   that    Italian   literature 
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LORD   BYRON 

Both  beauty  and  bitterness  inspired  the  un- 
conventional poems  of  Byron  (1788-1824), 
which  had  an  immense  vogue  on  the  Con- 
tinent. This  drawing  was  made  by  Count 
d'Orsay  a  year  before  the  poet's  untimely 
death  in  Greece. 
British  Museum 

assumed  any  European  importance.  The 
same  was  true  of  Spain,  where  romanti- 
cism was  but  a  second-hand  affair  and  of 
little  vitality.  In  Russia  however,  a 
younger  country,  the  influence  of  ro- 
manticism, or  rather  of  Byron,  was  es- 
sentially productive.  Pushkin's  "Eugene 
Onegin"  appeared  in  1828,  and  Lermontov, 
who  was  essentially  romantic,  flourished 
between  1831  and  1841.  Far  more  im- 
portant to  Russian  literature  was  the 
work  of  Gogol,  whose  "Dead  Souls"  of 
1837  proved  the  foundation  of  the 
naturalistic  school  and  of  Turgenev. 

^ifx  America  the  romantic  movement  in 
<**  literature  ran  a  somewhat  curious 
course.      During    the    earlier    phase    of 
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romanticism  Americans  were  too  occupied 
with  their  own  independence  to  pay  much 
attention  to  literature.  The  atmosphere 
was  in  itself  unfavorable,  and  remained 
so  for  several  years;  there  was  no 
metropolitan  center,  no  homogeneous 
body  of  educated  opinion.  Such  literary 
interest  as  existed  was  of  a  regional 
nature,  and  even  as  such  it  had  to  seek 
for  its  tradition  abroad.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  until  the  advent 
of  Washington 
Irving,  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Wil- 
liam  Bryant 
American  litera- 
ture was  imita- 
tive rather  than 
original. 

The  essential 
contribution  of 
these  three  writ- 
ers to  the  ro- 
mantic move- 
ment   was    that 


they  were  able 
to  treat  with  di- 
rect knowledge 
and  with  high 
spiritual  sim- 
plicity those  very 
themes  which  the 
continental  ro- 
manticists had 
exploited  with- 
out much  sin- 
cerity and  with 
comparative  ig- 
norance. Irving, 
it  is  true,  spent 
much  of  his  life 
abroad,  and  was 
thereby  able  to 
write  without  a 
taint  of  provin- 
cialism ;  but  he  is,  none  the  less,  es- 
sentially American,  giving  to  American 
romanticism  at  once  its  sturdy  simplicity 
and  that  homesickness  for  tradition  which 
has  characterized  so  large  a  portion  of 
American  literature  since  his  day.  Cooper, 
who  was  widely  read  on  two  continents, 
described  with  singular  purity  and  di- 
rectness the  epic  of  the  early  settlers; 
and  Bryant,  half  eighteenth  century  and 
half  Wordsworth,  was  able,  in  his  shy  and 
retiring  verses,  to  reflect  the  sensations 
of  awe  inspired  by  Nature  at  her  most 


EDGAR   ALLAN    POE 

Romanticism  incarnate  entered  America  with  the 
symbolism  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809-49),  author 
of  fantastic  tales  and  morbid  poems.  His 
melancholy  temperament  is  reflected  in  this  life- 
like   portrait    from    a    daguerreotype. 


cosmic  and  most  primitive,  and  to  treat 
of  these  emotions  with  puritan  directness 
and  serenity. 

For  those,  indeed,  who  regard  romanti- 
cism primarily  as  a  malady  of  the  nerves, 
it  might  appear  that  until  the  advent  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  American  romanticism,  so  wholesome, 
so  calm,  so  reasonable  were  the  writers 
of  the  period.  Poe  broke  the  spell  of 
sentimental  complacency  which  assailed 
American  litera- 
ture after  1835; 
he  was  able  to 
give  to  the  "tale 
of  horror"  intro- 
duced by  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  and 
"Monk"  Lewis  a 
far  more  subtle 
application ;  for 
Poe  invented 
symbolism,  and 
thus  stands  not 
only  as  the  mas- 
ter of  Baude- 
laire, but  as  the 
inspirer  of  a 
whole  school  of 
modern  French, 
and  thus  of  Eu- 
ropean, poetry. 
It  is  strange  that 
the  only  pure  ro- 
mantic whom 
America  pro- 
duced (since 
Longfellow  was 
essentially  a  Vic- 
torian, and  Whit- 
man romantic 
only  in  a  spe- 
cialized sense) 
should  have  con- 
currently been 
symbolist     school 


the    pioneer    of    the 
popularized  by  Baudelaire 

The  romantic  movement  in  literature 
has  now  been  traced  from  its  early  ori- 
gins to  the  verge  of  its  decline.  It  has 
been  shown  how  about  1750  the  taste  of 
Europe  came  to  revolt  against  the  intel-. 
lectual  discipline  of  the  Age  of  Reason, 
how  in  repudiating  intellectual  conven- 
tions it  repudiated  intellect  itself;  how 
the  sensibility  of  1750  was  exploited  un- 
der Rousseau  into  a  form  of  emotional 
egoism  which,  on  losing  its  optimism,  be- 
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came  the  poetry  of  despair;  how  dislike 
of  the  conventional  led  to  the  search 
after  the  unusual,  the  remote,  the  super- 
natural, the  exotic,  the  startling;  how 
dislike  of  society  and  metropolitan  cliques 
led  to  the  worship  of  solitude,  of  Nature, 
of  the  primitive  passions  and  emotions; 
how  ,;le  moi  est  haissable"  turned  into 
"l'etalage  du  moi";  how  all  this  was  in- 
spired and  co-ordinated  by  a  revivalist 
enthusiasm,  centered  around  the  revival 
of  personality;  and  how  each  of  these 
tendencies  produced  literature  of  the 
highest  order — "Werther"'  and  Shelley. 
Lamartine  and  Wordsworth,  de  Vigny 
and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

With  all  its  virtues  the  romantic  move- 
ment was  essentially  destructive,  and  it 
lost  its  impetus  when  there  remained 
nothing  to  destroy.  Having  imposed  it- 
self as  a  heresy,  romanticism  had  not 
sufficient  logical  basis  to  maintain  itself 
as  a  doctrine.  It  was  repudiated  by  the 
greatest   of   its   leaders — by    Goethe,    by 


Byron,  implicitly  even  by  Shelley.  The 
German  transcendentalists,  being  too 
intelligent  to  disbelieve  in  reason,  evolved 
the  theory  of  the  ideal,  which  rapidly 
developed  into  the  theory  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  Keats,  proceeding  from  a  different 
standpoint,  reacted  against  adventure  in 
favor  of  aestheticism. 

With  the  Victorians  literature  was  cap- 
tured by  the  bourgeoisie;  once  more 
people  wished  to  be  soothed  rather  than 
excited;  a  fog  of  home  life  blurred  the 
rocks  and  pinnacles  of  romanticism,  and 
the  romantic  movement  by  1S40  was  al- 
ready dying.  But  it  had  accomplished 
its  work:  it  had  given  England  Shelley, 
Wordsworth  and  Scott;  it  had  given 
France  Lamartine,  de  Vigny  and  Hugo; 
it  gave  Germany  a  national  literature; 
it  educated  Russia  and  America.  It  sur- 
vives in  our  acceptance  of  enterprise; 
perhaps  its  most  durable  achievement  is 
that  it  has  made  us  all  believe  in  indi- 
vidualism. 


LOVERS  OF  BEAUTY  WHO  ENRICHED  OUR  LITERATURE 

The  romantic  movement  left  an  indelible  mark  on  English  literature.  Left :  John  Keats  (1795- 
1821),  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  ancient  Greece,  loved  beauty  with  an  artist's  fervor,  and  in  his 
poetry  diverged  from  the  more  exotic  utterances  of  earlier  romanticists.  The  sheer  lyrical 
beauty  given  to  the  world  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (right;  1792-1822)  was  born  of  a  soaring 
imagination  that  repudiated  the  movement  of  which  he  was  part. 
Xational  Portrait   Gallery,   London 
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TOE  NEW  STATES  OF 

LATIN  AMERICA 

A  CENTURY  OF  INDEPENDENT  DEVELOPMENT  AFTER  THEIR 
EMANCIPATION  FROM  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  TUTELAGE 

By  F.  A.  KIRKPATRICK 
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¥f  atin  America,  exclusive  of  the  French 
^  part  of  Canada  with  which  we  are 
not  here  concerned,  stretches  from  the 
southern  limit  of  the  United  States  to 
Cape  Horn,  from  latitude  32°  N.  to  56° 
S.  It  abounds  in  diverse  mineral  wealth, 
can  furnish  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
every  climatic  zone,  and  offers  suitable 
places  of  habitation  to  men  of  every 
race.  Its  varied  physical  features  are 
magnificent  in  their  character,  in  their 
immensity  and  in  their  contrasts:  the 
longest  and,  with  one  exception,  the  high- 
est mountain  range  in  the  world;  vol- 
canoes shooting  their  fires  above  slopes 
of  perpetual  snow  even  in  the  central 
regions  of  equatorial  heat;  navigable  wa- 
ters 12,000  feet  above  sea  level;  flat, 
treeless  plains  of  enormous  extent;  the 
greatest  of  virgin  forests;  the  greatest 
of  river  systems;  a  rainless  desert,  1,000 
miles  long,  which  by  its  stores  of  nitrate 
gives  fertility  to  other  lands. 

This  rich  and  varied  region,  which 
covers  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  New  World,  is  divided  into  twenty 
republics.  The  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  these,  Brazil,  which  comprises 
at  least  half  the  area  and  at  least  half 
the  population  of  South  America,  is 
Portuguese  in  origin  and  language;  the 
smallest  of  them,  the  little  island  repub- 
lic of  Haiti,  is  French  in  tongue;  the 
remaining  eighteen  have  sprung  from 
the  Spanish  Empire  founded  by  Colum- 
bus and  his  successors.  Nine  of  these 
eighteen  Spanish-speaking  republics  are 
in  South  America,  two  in  the  Antilles, 
seven  in  the  region  which  stretches  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  the  United 
States  frontier  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

In  the  tropical  parts  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica to-day  the  indigenous  Indians,  many 
of    them    living    under   primitive    condi- 


tions and  speaking  various  native  tongues, 
outnumber  the  whites.  The  peasantry 
is  mainly  Indian,  and  there  is  a  large 
population  of  mestizos  or  people  of  mixed 
blood,  besides  some  negro  admixture  in 
the  coastal  plains  where  slavery  formerly 
prevailed. 

In  the  southern  temperate  parts  of 
the  continent  conditions  were  different; 
here  the  natives  were  barbarians  and 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  whites.  The 
nomad  Pampa  tribes  and  the  fierce  Arau-i 
canians  of  southern  Chile  were  gradually 
pushed  aside  and  replaced  by  white  set- 
tlers. Thus,  although  there  was  some* 
early  absorption  of  Indian  blood,  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  to-day  are  mainly; 
European  in  origin;  and  in  Chile,  not- 
withstanding a  visible  strain  of  Arau-t 
canian  blood  among  the  working  popun 
lation,  the  European  strain  prevails. 

In  Brazil  the  non-European  element  is 
mainly  not  Indian  but  African,  not  red 
but  black.  The  Indian  tribes  decayed 
or  shrank  away  before  the  slowly  advanc- 
ing fringe  of  Portuguese  settlement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Portuguese  settlers 
mixed  freely  with  the  Indian  women. 
Thus,  although  a  generation  of  half- 
castes  sprang  up,  there  was  and  there  is 
to-day  little  native  Indian  peasantry,  at 
least  in  the  center  and  the  south.  On 
the  other  hand,  tropical  conditions  and 
sugar  cultivation  favored  negro  slavery. 
Blacks  were  imported  from  Africa  and 
soon  the  whole  frame  of  society  rested 
on  slavery.  Since  the  Portuguese  felt 
little  repugnance  of  race  or  color,  there 
arose  an  intermediate  population  of 
mulattos,  'people  of  color,'  freed  negroes 
and  their  mixed  descendants.  Meantime 
the  slave  trade  perpetually  added  to  the 
negro  stock.  But  since  the  abolition  of 
the    Brazilian    slave    trade,    about    1852. 
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there  has  been  no 
fresh  influx,  and  im- 
migration adds  to  the 
European   stock. 

Notwithstanding 
these  ethnological  ad- 
mixtures, the  endur- 
ing work  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  was  the 
Hispanization  or  Lat- 
inization  of  more 
than  half  the  New 
World.  Just  as  the 
greater  part  of  North 
America  bears  an  An- 
glo-Saxon stamp 
which  moulds  all 
later  immigration,  so 
the  rest  of  the  New 
World  bears  an  en- 
during Iberian  stamp. 
The  general  frame 
and  color  of  society 
owe  their  character 
in  the  main  to  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

At  the  opening  of 
the    nineteenth    cen- 


FIRST  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL 

Dom  Pedro  (1798-1834),  son  of  John 
VI  of  Portugal,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  Brazil  in  1822  and  on  his 
father's  death  in  1826  renounced  the 
Portuguese  crown  in  favor  of  his 
daughter      Maria. 

Contemporary    engraving 


tun*  the  authority  of 
the  two  Peninsular 
monarchies  appeared 
to  be  secure.  Some 
disturbances  had  in- 
deed appeared  in  the 
latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century; 
the  successful  revolt 
of  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America 
and,  still  more,  the 
French  Revolution 
found  some  echo  even 
in  tropical  America. 
Indeed,  the  island  of 
Haiti  or  Santo  Do- 
mingo, which  had 
passed  from  the  do- 
minion of  Spain  to 
that  of  France,  broke 
away  into  a  prema- 
ture and  stormy  in- 
dependence under 
negro  chiefs  early  in 
the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Yet  Miranda, 
'Precursor    of     Inde- 


SAN  MARTIN  AND  O'HIGGINS  CROSSING  THE  ANDES  INTO  CHILE 

In  1817  the  Argentine  general,  Jose  de  San  Martin,  accompanied  by  Bernardo  O'Higgins.  the 
Chilian  nationalist  commander-in-chief,  led  an  army  of  Argentines  and  Chilians  from  Mendoza 
across  the  Andes,  and  by  his  victories  at  Chacabuco  and  the  Maipo  ended  Spain's  domination 
in  Chile.  This  painting  of  the  two  generals  at  Le  Cumbre  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  was 
presented  to  the  Chilian  army  by  the  Argentine  government  in  the  centenary  celebration. 
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pendence,'  found  no  support  when  in 
1806-7  he  twice  attempted  to  rouse  revo- 
lution in  Venezuela. 

The  immediate  impulse  towards 
change  came  from  Europe.  Napoleon's 
attempt  in  1807-8  to  dominate  Spain 
and  Portugal  provoked  resistance  not 
only  in  Europe  but  in  America.  In  every 
Spanish-American  capital  governments 
were  improvised  to  replace  fallen  author- 
ity and  those  efforts  of  local  initiative 
inevitably  led  to  separation  from  Spain 
and  to  the  birth  of  independent  states. 
In  Brazil  the  change  was  peaceful.  Rio 
became  for  thirteen  years  the  residence 
of  the  Brazilian  court  (1808-21),  and 
after  the  king's  return  to  Lisbon  his  son 
Pedro,  regent  of  Brazil,  declared  himself 
sovereign  of  an  independent  Brazilian 
monarchy  which  existed  down  to  1889. 

But  in  the  widely  scattered  regions  of 
Spanish  America  emancipation  was  ef- 
fected by  a  long  series  of  destructive 
conflicts  (1810-24),  which  swept  away 
existing  institutions,  obliterated  author- 
ity  and    let    loose    on    an    unstable    and 


~ 


V 


THE   CHRIST   OF   THE   ANDES 

No  more  dramatic  boundary  mark  exists 
anywhere  than  this  statue  of  Christ.  It 
stands  at  Puente  del  Inca  in  the  Uspallata 
pass  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Andes  on  the 
dividing    line    between    Argentina    and    Chile. 

Photo,   E.N. A. 


CHILE'S    BRITISH    ADMIRAL 

Thomas  Cochrane,  tenth  earl  of  Dundonald 
(1775-1860),  accepted  the  command  of  the 
Chilian  navy  in  1817  and  performed  a  series 
of  brilliant  exploits.  He  was  thirty-four 
when  Stroehling  painted  the  original  of  this 
engraving. 

Earl  of  Dundonald 's  collection 

agitated  society  all  the  forces  of  bar- 
barism, personal  ambition  and  turbulence. 
Only  in  the  temperate  countries  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  of  Chile  was  the  revo- 
lution carried  through  in  a  fairly  tranquil 
and  almost  constitutional  manner.  In 
these  two  countries  emergency  govern- 
ments were  set  up  in  1810  in  resistance 
to  the  French  and  in  support  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Then  the  theory  of  de- 
pendence upon  Spain  was  modified  and 
was  finally  abandoned.  In  1816  the 
congress  of  Tucuman  proclaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  'United  Provinces  of 
the  River  Plate,'  the  germ  of  the  present- 
day  Argentine  Confederation.  Thus,  ex- 
cept for  the  attempt  to  hold  or  win  by 
armed  force  the  provinces  of  Paraguay, 
Uruguay  and  Upper  Peru  (now  Bolivia), 
which  broke  off  into  three  separate  re- 
publics, Argentina  came  into  existence 
without  the  shock  of  war.    And  in  1817 
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ARGENTINE  DICTATOR 

Owing  the  origins  of  his  power  to  a  body 
of  armed  followers,  Juan  Manuel  Rosas 
(1793-1877)  became  dictator  of  Argentina  in 
1835  and  ruled  the  country  ruthlessly  for 
seventeen  years  until  defeated  by  Urquizas. 
Engraving  by  Ch.  Decaux. 
From  A.  Saldias,  'Rosas  y  su  Epoca' 

San  Martin,  the  Argentine  general,  was 
free  to  lead  his  liberating  army  over  the 
lofty  Andine  passes  to  drive  the  invading 
royalists  from  Chile. 

For  the  nascent  republic  of  Chile  had 
been  temporarily  extinguished  by  roy- 
alist armies  from  Peru.  With  Argentine 
help.  Chile  now  recovered  her  inde- 
pendence and  proceeded  to  secure  that 
independence  by  invading  the  royalist 
strongholds  in  Peru.  A  Chilian  war  fleet, 
largely  manned  by  Englishmen,  was  im- 
provised and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Thomas  Cochrane,  afterwards  Lord 
Dundonald.  A  combined  Chilian  and 
Argentine  force  was  landed  in  Peru  under 
San  Martin. 

Thus  these  two  southern  republics  es- 
caped the  stormy  and  sanguinary  turmoil 
— largely  a  civil  war — which  led  through 
many  violent  vicissitudes  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  tropical  America.  Caracas,  the 
cradle  of  this  tropical  revolution,  having 
proclaimed  independence  in  1S11.  was 
twice  retaken  by  the  royalists.  The 
movement  in  the  Spanish  Main  appeared 
to  be  swept  away  by  an  expedition  from 
Spain  in  1815-16.  But  Bolivar,  the  Lib- 
erator, in  a  series  of  astonishing  marches 


and  campaigns  through  indescribably  dif- 
ficult country  defeated  the  royalist  forces 
in  New  Granada  (now  Colombia),  Vene- 
zuela and  Quito  (now  Ecuador).  He 
then  took  over  from  San  Martin  the  task 
of  liberating  Peru  and  Upper  Peru  (now 
Bolivia).  Cochrane  with  his  ships  in  a 
series  of  audacious  exploits  had  already 
swept  the  Spanish  flag  from  the  Pacific. 
but  San  Martin  had  left  unfinished  the 
task  of  conquest  by  land.  Bolivar  now 
undertook  that  task,  and  in  1824  the 
final  victory  of  Ayacucho  secured  the 
independence   of    South  America. 

In  Mexico  the  movement  of  emancipa- 
tion was  delayed  and  confused  by  pre- 
mature revolts.  After  long  civil  wars 
(1810-21)  independence  was  proclaimed 
by  general  consent,  and  after  the  brief 
monarchical  experiment  of  Iturbide.  the 
'Emperor  Augustin  L'  the  Mexican  Re- 
public started  its  stormy  career  in  1823. 
The  five  provinces  to  the  south-east  of 
Mexico  chose  separation  from  that  re- 
public and,  after  an  ineffective  effort  at 
federation,  broke  off  into  the  five  inde- 
pendent  republics   of   Central   America. 


LOPEZ,   DICTATOR   OF 
PARAGUAY 

Francisco  Solano  Lopez  (1827-70)  became 
dictator  of  Paraguay  in  1862.  He  involved 
his  country  in  constant  war  with  the  neigh- 
boring republics  and  when  at  last  killed  by 
the  victorious  Brazilians  left  Paraguay  in 
ruins. 
From   the  Almanack  dc  Gctha,   1865 
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Independence  was  incomplete  until  rec- 
ognized by  the  outside  world.  In  1822 
the  United  States  recognized  those  states 
which  had  established  governments,  and 
in  1823  President  Monroe  issued  his 
famous  message  debarring  'future  coloni- 
zations by  any  European  powers  .  .  . 
any  attempt  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  part  of  this  hemisphere  .  .  .  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppres- 
sing or  controlling'  the  destiny  of  those 
states.  Meantime,  the  attitude  of  Can- 
ning, as  British  foreign  minister,  had 
averted  the  possibility  of  French  aid 
being  given  to  the  Spanish  king  for  the 
reconquest  of  those  lands,  and  in  1825 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  Buenos  Aires,  Colombia  and 
Mexico.  The  assent  of  Europe  neces- 
sarily followed. 

The  winning  of  independence  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  confused  strife  and 
experiments,  leading  everywhere,  except 
in  Chile,  to  the  despotism  of  some 
vigorous  'caudillo,'  a  despotism  which 
checked  disorder,  gave  space  for  some 
economic  progress  and  in  some  cases  pre- 
pared the  way  for  civilian  presidencies, 
to  be  followed  by  more  constitutional 
methods.  But  these  later  developments 
were  not  yet  in  sight,  and  the  immediate 
task  was  most  difficult.  Bolivar,  victor 
in  war,  endeavored  to  bind  into  one 
state,  entitled  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
the  three  extensive  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela, New  Granada  and  Quito.  He  even 
aimed  at  some  kind  of  permanent  union 
of  all  Spanish  America  and  attempted  to 
convoke  a  pan-American  congress  at 
Panama.  He  died  in  1830,  deploring  the 
disruption  of  his  great  republic  into  its 
three  parts  and  their  internal  disorder. 

Every  one  of  the  five  tropical  republics 
passed  through  a  long  period  during  which 
they  only  knew  internal  peace  through 
the  rise  of  dictators,  whose  work  was 
probably  on  the  whole  beneficent. 

Even  in  the  River  Plate  region,  where 
previous  conditions  were  more  favorable, 
the  effort  towards  a  new  order  brought 
discordant  counsels  and  strife.  More- 
over, the  rivalry  between  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  continued  after  emancipation. 
Brazil  and  Argentina  contended  in  a 
three  years'  war  (1825-28)  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  'Banda  Oriental'  or 
Uruguayan  province.  The  dispute  was 
settled,    through    the    efforts    of    British 


diplomacy,  by  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  that  province. 

The  little  interior  state  of  Paraguay, 
mainly  inhabited  by  Guarani  Indians 
soon  fell  under  the  tyranny  of  three  suc- 
cessive dictators  (1810-70).  The  last  of 
these,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  by  his 
insane  ambition  and  his  territorial  ag- 
gressions, brought  upon  himself  the  com- 
bined attack  of  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay;  and  in  a  five  years'  war  (1865- 
70)  the  population  of  Paraguay  was  al- 
most wiped  out. 

Chile  emerged  earlier  than  her  neigh- 
bors from  the  phase  of  disorder,  and 
evolved  a  system  of  oligarchical  rule  un- 
der the  control  of  the  great  land-owning 
families.  A  succession  of  four  conserva- 
tive presidents  there  held  office  from 
1830-70,  the  executive  and  its  supporters 
aiming  at  peace,  order  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  property,  but  on  two  occasions 
modifying  their  system  in  response  to 
liberal  'revolutionary'  movements,  so 
that  the  public  peace  was  not  seriously 
disturbed. 

In  Mexico  rival  leaders  of  no  con- 
spicuous ability  had  to  cope,  amid  in- 
ternal disorder,  with  serious  external 
troubles.  The  five  republics  of  Central 
America,  with  their  mixed  population  and 
diverse  interests,  were  afflicted  with  all 
the  elements  of  disorder  and  stagnation, 
although  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
in  some  degree  that  of  Salvador,  held 
aloof  and  maintained  a  more  tranquil 
social  order. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Spanish  trading 
monopoly  meant  a  new  activity  wherever 
a  port  was  opened  through  the  setting  up 
of  a  local  government.  In  1822,  almost 
before  independence  was  secured,  the 
Colombian  government  published  in 
London  two  copious  volumes  containing 
a  full  statistical  account  of  Colombia 
in  the  English  language.  For  these 
changed  conditions  offered  special  ad- 
vantages to  Englishmen,  who  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  position  of  respect  and  gratitude 
owing  to  British  aid  in  the  movement  of 
independence.  Already  British  financial 
interests,  now  so  vast,  had  begun  through 
loans  to  the  insurgent  governments. 
Then  the  opening  of  those  countries  to 
foreign  enterprise  started  the  first  wave 
of  British  investment  and  of  speculation, 
usually  unprofitable  speculation  at  first, 
in  Andine  mining  concerns. 
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More  continuous  and  more  beneficial 
was  the  European  trade,  in  which  Eng- 
lishmen took  a  leading  share.  The  same 
is  true  of  social  movements.  Immi- 
grants from  southern  Europe,  Italians. 
Basques.  Gallegos,  Portuguese,  soon  be- 
gan to  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic 
lands,  there  to  prosper  by  patient  indus- 
try and  thrift.  So  far  back  as  1825  the 
emperor  Pedro  I  invited  German  colo- 
nists to  make  their  homes  in  southern 
Brazil — the  beginning  of  that  remarkabb 
movement  of  German  settlement  which 
towards  the  middle  of  the  century  was  to 
do  so  much  for  the  development  of 
southern  Brazil  and  of  southern  Chile. 

Freedom  of  commerce  and  of  inter- 
course was  accompanied  by  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  utterance  through  the 
printing  press.  Upon  the  removal  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  censorship 
which  had  prevailed,  Latin  America 
found  her  voice  in  historical  and  political 
treatises,  in  journalism,  in  literary  efforts 
of  a  more  ambitious  kind. 

In  1840  European  steamships,  sailing 
from  Liverpool,  first  entered  the  Pacific. 
Indeed,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  civilizers  of  Latin  America ;  and  these 
pioneers  were  followed  by  the  steamship 
lines  of  all  the  maritime  nations.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century  brighter  politi- 
cal conditions  favored  progress,  especially 
in  the  southern  countries.  In  1851  the 
first  South  American  railway  was  opened 
in  Chile.  In  1852-3  the  fall  of  the  tyrant 
Rosas  and  the  opening  of  the  River 
Plate  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  opened 
a  new  era  for  the  Argentine  Republic; 
the  chief  export  was  wool,  with  other 
pastoral  products,  and  the  flocks  and 
herds  wandered  over  vast  unenclosed  es- 
tates, tended  by  equestrian  gauchos.  The 
high  price  of  tallow  during  the  Crimean 
war.  when  the  Russian  supply  was  cut  off, 
brought  easy  prosperity  to  this  primitive 
pastoral  farming.  In  1867  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  were  thrown  open  by  the 
imperial  government  of  Brazil. 

From  the  early  'seventies  may  be  traced 
the  remarkable  social  and  economic 
growth  of  modern  Latin  America.  The 
increase  of  steam  navigation,  both  on  sea 
and  river,  railway  construction,  machin- 
ery applied  to  agriculture,  a  growing 
stream  of  immigration  from  the  Mediter- 


ranean lands,  the  influx  of  European  and 
particularly  British  capital,  the  demand 
in  Europe  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate- 
rials, were  powerful  factors  in  this  de- 
velopment. 

In  Argentina  the  introduction  of  wire 
fencing  on  the  pastoral  estates  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  life  on  the  Pampa 
by  facilitating  tillage  and  scientific  farm- 
ing and  by  impeding  the  movements  of 
irregular  gaucho  cavalry.     The  'conquest 


AN   ENLIGHTENED   ARGENTINE 

Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  (1811-88)  took 
an  active  part  in  the  successful  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rosas,  after  whose  fall  he 
became  inspector-general  of  schools,  minister 
of  war  and  from  1868-74  president  of 
Argentina. 
From    the    Almanack    dc    Gotha,    1873 

of  the  desert'  through  expeditions  against 
the  Indians  in  1878-9  opened  a  vast 
southern  region  to  white  settlement.  The 
picturesque  gaucho  gave  way  to  Italian 
and  Basque  laborers  and  harvest-men, 
and  the  pastoral  Pampa  became  one  of 
the  great  granaries  of  the  world,  inter- 
sected by  railways  which  linked  the  far 
interior  with  the  great  ports  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca.  These 
lines  joined  the  Brazilian  railways  and 
even  traversed  the  mountains  into  Chile 
and  Bolivia.  The  wind-swept  terraces  of 
Patagonia  became  a  vast  sheep  farm. 
Irrigation  turned  a  desert  region  on  the 
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Rio  Negro  into  a  belt  of  vineyards, 
gardens  and  cultivated  farms.  The  sub- 
tropical northern  regions  produced  sugar, 
tobacco  and  cotton.  Even  the  forests  of 
the  Chaco,  with  their  lurking  tribes  of 
Indians,  were  made  to  yield  their  stores 
of  timber  and  to  feed  cattle  on  the  inter- 
vening savannas.  The  population  of 
Argentina  doubled  in  twenty-five   years. 

Economic  and  social  advance  was  ac- 
companied by  political  consolidation  as 
an  essential  condition  of  progress.  The 
fall  of  Rosas  in  1852  was  followed  by 
disunion.  In  1860  an  armed  conflict 
restored  federal  union  and  initiated  a 
more  progressive  period,  notwithstanding 
the  check  due  to  the  Paraguayan  War 
(1865-70).  Sarmiento,  the  'school- 
master president'  (1868-74),  labored  at 
his  double  task,  the  improvement  of 
education  and  economic  progress  through 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  capital, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways. Facility  of  transport  and  conse- 
quent possibility  of  tillage  multiplied  the 
value  of  land,  sometimes  tenfold  or  more. 
Material  progress  supported  political 
stability;  the  increase  of  wealth  made 
revolution  too  costly,  too  destructive  and 
too   difficult. 

Yet  the  fabric  of  state  was  not  yet 
complete.  Resentment  in  the  other  prov- 
inces at  the  preponderance  of  Buenos 
Aires  led  in  1880  to  armed  strife  which 
finally  settled  the  question;  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  was  formed  into  a  federal 
district,  to  be  the  political  capital  and 
common  possession  of  the  fourteen  prov- 
inces. 

The  early  twentieth  century  brought  a 
radical  innovation — secret  and  compul- 
sory voting,  to  turn  republican  forms  into 
true  democracy  and  counter  the  tradi- 
tional influence  of  the  great  land-owning 
families.  Legislation  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  workers.  Extensive 
schemes  of  'colonization,'  carried  out 
through  co-operation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  railways,  mitigated  the  evils 
of  a  system  of  land  tenure  which  had 
favored  large  estates  and  had  not  en- 
couraged the  small  working  farmer. 

The  little  republic  of  Uruguay  has  out- 
stripped her  neighbor  Argentina  in  the 
movement  towards  democracy  and  ad- 
vanced social  legislation.  Until  the  fall 
of  Rosas,  whose  troops  overran  the  coun- 
try,   progress    was    impossible.      Stormy 


times  followed.  Military  dictatorships 
lasted  into  the  'eighties  and  personal 
government  longer  still.  Early  in  the 
present  century  a  resolute  president,  after 
the  determined  suppression  of  such  an  in- 
surrection, effected  a  coalition  between 
parties,  enforced  the  principle  of  respect 
for  law,  and  so  enabled  his  country  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  Latin 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  internal  reform.  To 
obviate  the  dangers  of  personal  govern- 
ment, the  constitution  of  1919  instituted 
an  administrative  council,  which  shares 
the  presidential  authority  and  appoints 
five  of  the  ministers,  while  the  president 
nominates  the  remaining  four.  The  law 
also  enjoins  secret  and  compulsory  vot- 
ing, separation  of  Church  and  state,  fa- 
cilities for  divorce  and  trial  by  jury. 

Brazil,  with  thrice  the  area  and  more 
than  thrice  the  population  of  Argentina, 
achieved  a  not  less  notable  advance. 
Indeed,  Brazilian  progress  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Para, 
or  Belem,  now  the  great  emporium  for 
rubber,  Brazil  nuts  and  other  forest  prod- 
ucts, was  sacked  in  1835  by  a  horde 
of  Indians  led  by  white  men.  In  1848 
that  city  had  only  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
was  swept  by  yellow  fever  two  years 
later.  Manaos,  now  a  flourishing  river 
port  possessing  the  conveniences  of  a 
modern  European  city,  counted  barely 
5,000  inhabitants  in  1879. 

In  a  country  so  vast  and  so  diversified 
advance  followed  various  paths  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  but  Brazil  flourishes  most 
of  all  through  coffee.  Even  the  fantastic 
story  of  the  rubber  boom  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  story  of  steady  industry  which  cov- 
ered the  rich  tableland  about  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  with  cultivated  fields 
where  the  coffee  berry  is  harvested  by 
bands  of  European  laborers.  The  mag- 
nificent city  of  Sao  Paulo  was  linked 
by  a  mountain  railway  with  the  port  of 
Santos,  which  sends  out  half  the  world's 
supply  of  coffee. 

Industries  of  Brazil 

Coffee,  chiefly  grown  in  Sao  Paulo, 
enriches  also  the  adjoining  states. 
In  Parana,  near  the  mate-producing  for- 
ests, 'colonists'  from  Italy  and  Poland, 
settled  in  village  groups  by  state  aid, 
cultivate  vineyards,  cornfields  and  vege- 
table   gardens.       The    interior    of    Rio 
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Grande  is  a  land  of  cattle  and  cowboys; 
but  about  the  ports  there  are  settlements 
of  industrious  traders  and  farmers,  partly 
German  in  origin. 

In  old  Brazil  slavery  was  the  basis  of 
society,  especially  in  the  mines  and  on 
the  sugar  estates.  In  1888  the  princess 
Isabel,  as  regent  during  the  emperor's 
absence  in  Europe,  forced  through  Par- 
liament a  measure  liberating  all  slaves 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  determined  or 
hastened  the  fall  of  monarchy.  The 
landowners,  thus  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  joined  the  republicans, 
who  also  found  support  in  certain  mal- 
content and  undisciplined  elements  in  the 
army.  In  1889  a  military  mutiny  de- 
posed the  emperor  by  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution. A  military  dictatorship  followed. 
In  1894  a  civilian  president  succeeded, 
and  the  United  States  of  Brazil  entered 
upon  its  life  as  a  federal  republic,  the 
twenty  provinces  of  the  empire  having 
been  erected  into  autonomous  states. 

Social  and  economic  progress  contin- 
ued under  the  republic.  Early  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  capital  was  cleared 
of  yellow  fever,  and  was  adorned  with 
splendid  avenues  and  buildings.  The 
cleansing  of  Santos,  on  its  swampy  site, 
was  a  more  difficult  task,  finally  accom- 
plished. Communications  were  pushed 
forward:  railways  to  precede  and  create 
settlement  and  to  link  the  Atlantic  cities 
with  the  western  river  ports  of  Corumba 
and  Cuyaba;  the  telegraph,  carried 
through  the  trackless  wilderness  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay  to  those 
of  Amazonian  affluents. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  economic  ad- 
vance of  the  'seventies  produced  a  serious 
conflict.  The  discovery  first  of  guano 
and  then  of  nitrate  gave  unexpected 
value  to  the  desert  which  borders  the 
ocean  in  the  southern  tropics.  Disputes 
concerning  the  conditions  of  exploitation 
led  to  a  war  waged  by  Chile  against  Peru 
and  Bolivia  (1879-83).  The  Chilians, 
victorious  at  sea,  invaded  Peru  and  occu- 
pied the  capital.  By  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con  and  its  attendant  agreements  (1883- 
4)  Chile  annexed  the  Pacific  provinces  of 
Bolivia  and  also  the  Peruvian  province  of 
Tarapaca.  The  Peruvian  provinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica  were  provisionally  oc- 
cupied by  Chile,  their  destination  to  be 
settled  after  ten  years  by  a  plebiscite  of 


the  inhabitants.  The  plebiscite  was  not 
held;  the  question  remained  unsettled, 
and  an  attempted  arbitration  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  192  5-7 
was  inconclusive,  but  in  1929  the  Prov- 
ince of  Tacna  was  returned  to  Peru, 
Chile  retaining  the  Province  of  Arica. 

The  success  of  Chile  in  this  war  was 
largely  due  to  the  stability  of  her  gov- 
ernment and  the  comparative  unity  and 
discipline  of  her  people.  Yet  in  less  than 
a  decade,  in  1891,  Chile  was  torn  by  a 
civil  war  between  Congress  and  a  liberal 
president,  Balmaceda,  who  attempted  to 
push  through  a  large  programme  of  public 
works  and  legislative  reform  by  auto- 
cratic and  unparliamentary  methods. 
Balmaceda  was  defeated  and  committed 
suicide.  This  was  not  a  mere  struggle 
of  persons  and  parties;  it  concerned  prin- 
ciples and  policy,  was  fought  out  to  a 
conclusion  and  left  the  parliamentary 
oligarchy  more  firmly  seated  in  power. 

The  country  continued  its  steady  prog- 
ress, agricultural,  pastoral  and  also  in- 
dustrial; for,  besides  the  profitable 
nitrate  industry,  the  coal  field  near  Con- 
cepcion  aided  the  working  of  the  northern 
copper  mines.  Chilian  progress  differed 
from  that  of  Argentina;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  German  settlement  at 
Valdivia,  there  were  few  European  im- 
migrants. A  centralized  and  unitary  gov- 
ernment encouraged  a  united  sentiment 
distinctly  national  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  less  vocal  than  the  effusive  pa- 
triotism of  Argentina.  This  sentiment 
was  favored  by  the  mountain  frontier 
of  Chile  and  also  by  her  maritime  po- 
sition, for  the  ocean  was  the  natural 
highway  for  that  narrow  land,  and 
Chilians,  alone  of  Latin  Americans,  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  sea. 

The  immense  length  of  the  country 
might  seem  unfavorable  to  unity.  This 
is  not  so,  for  the  historic  and  character- 
istic part  of  Chile  is  fairly  compact, 
extending  approximately  from  Coquimbo 
to  Puerto  Montt.  This  beautiful  and 
fertile  region  contains  the  real  centers  of 
life,  of  culture  and  of  control,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  flourishing 
sheep-farming  industry  in  the  far  south 
is  almost  a  recent  off-shoot.  Again,  the 
factories  and  ports  of  the  nitrate  region 
are  like  outlying  colonies  maintained  un- 
der artificial  conditions.  This  strange 
gift  of  the  rainless  desert  yielded  great 
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wealth  until  the  crises  attending  and  fol- 
lowing the  Great  War  proved  the  unwis- 
dom of  relying  on  a  single  precarious 
source. 

The  issue  of  the  'Pacific  War'  brought 
into  prominence  the  contrast  between 
the  southern  temperate  country  and  the 
tropical  lands,  with  their  mixed  popula- 
tion, their  gigantic  mountains  and  their 
political  disturbances.  Constitutional 
theory  here  counted  for  little;  personal 
government,  if  any,  prevailed.  Political 
order  depended  on  the  character  of  the 
ruling  chief  and  on  his  power  to  main- 
tain his  authority.  Since  election  meant 
little,  governments  could  only  be  ousted 
by  'revolution,'  that  is  to  say,  by  the  more 
or  less  forcible  expulsion  of  rulers  by 
their  opponents,  themselves  to  be  dis- 
lodged in  turn  by  a  similar  coup  d'etat. 

In  Bolivia  and  in  Ecuador  revolution 
was  still  a  normal  proceeding  after  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Sometimes  questions  other  than  personal 
were  involved,  particularly  questions  be- 
tween clericals  and  liberals.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  clerical  question  throughout 
tropical  America  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  extreme  ultramontane 
Garcia  Moreno,  who  dominated  Ecuador 
from  1860  to  1875  and  attempted  to 
subject  his  country  to  Rome  in  a  kind  of 
theocracy,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
kept  order  and  encouraged  foreign  capi- 
tal, particularly  in  railway  construction. 

For  those  countries  were  not  stagnant. 
The  lofty  capital  of  Ecuador  was  linked 
by  a  mountain  railway  with  the  port  of 
Guayaquil.  The  tortuous  streams  of  the 
river  Guaya  conveyed  to  the  same  port 
the  produce  of  the  cacao  plantations. 
Bolivia  again,  aided  by  foreign  enterprise, 
sent  the  mineral  wealth  of  her  plateau, 
by  railways  surmounting  more  than  Al- 
pine heights,  to  that  Pacific  coast  which 
was  no  longer  hers.  She  did  something 
to  develop  the  wide  forests  and  plains 
stretching  east  of  the  Andes,  and  found 
ways  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Madeira  and 
Paraguay  rivers  and  by  the  Argentine 
railways. 

Peru  possesses  a  long  tradition  of  vice- 
regal culture,  yet  the  departure  of  Bol- 
ivar in  1824  was  followed  by  twenty 
years  of  disorder,  until  the  dictatorship 
of  a  soldier,  Ramon  Castilla,  brought 
another  twenty  years  of  comparative 
peace  and   material  progress.     Notwith- 


standing the  wealth  derived  from  guano 
extravagant  expenditure  led  to  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  years  preceding  the  Chilian 
war.  Defeat  brought  economic  disaster, 
complicated  by  civil  strife.  However, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  strong  president  did  much  towards 
reform  and  financial  recovery.  His  work 
was  continued  by  President  Leguia 
(1904-8),  who  in  1919  again  assumed  the 
government. 

Even  during  troubled  times  there  was 
material  progress.  Railways,  surmount- 
ing the  Western  Cordillera,  reached  the 
copper  mine  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  the 
other  mineral  regions  of  the  plateau. 
Some  effort  was  made  to  develop  the 
rubber-bearing  forests  of  the  'montafia, 
but  most  valuable  was  the  extension  of 
agriculture — sugar,  cotton  and  other 
crops — in  the  rainless  Pacific  region 
through  irrigation  works.  As  elsewhere, 
economic  progress,  which  owed  much  to 
strong  government,  favored  internal  sta- 
bility and  peace.  Peru,  like  the  other 
tropical  Spanish-speaking  republics,  at- 
tracted few  European  immigrants.  But 
some  Chinese  and  Japanese  settled  in  the 
country. 

Venezuela  started  life  as  a  separate 
republic  in  1830  under  the  guidance  of 
Paez  the  llanero  chieftain.  Then  came 
a  period  of  personal  rule  alternating  with 
confused  strife,  until  in  1870  a  strong 
dictator  arose,  Guzman  Blanco,  who  ruled 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Another  long 
period  of  autocracy  began  in  1900,  first 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Castro,  then  the 
rule  of  Gomez,  who  in  1909  quietly  took 
Castro's  place  by  a  bloodless  revolution. 
Gomez,  equally  autocratic,  did  much  for 
economic  progress  and  constructed  fine 
concrete  roads  through  the  difficult  moun- 
tain country — a  novel  proceeding  in 
South  America,  and  one  which  pro- 
foundly affected  the  life  of  the  people. 
A  rich  oil  field  was  worked  by  foreign 
capital  in  the  low-lying  district  about 
Lake  Maracaibo,  and  some  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cattle  industry.  Peace, 
financial  credit  and  material  progress 
earned  for  Gomez  abroad  the  kind  of  rep- 
utation which  the  Mexican  dictator,  Por- 
firio  Diaz,  had  enjoyed;  but  Venezuelan 
opinion  was  not  unanimous. 

In  Colombia  even  more  than  in  Vene- 
zuela principles  were  at  stake  in  long 
and  bitter  struggles   between   centraliza- 
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tion  and  localism,  between  clericals  and 
liberals.  A  Colombian  historian  counts 
twenty-seven  civil  wars.  A  clearer  period 
opened  when  in  1886  the  unitary  con- 
stitution was  set  up  which  with  some 
modification  still  prevails.  That  the 
early  struggles  were  not  aimless  is  proved 
by  the  marked  constitutional  develop- 
ment which  dates  from  1910.  From  that 
time  the  Colombian  aristocracy  justified 
their  claim  that  they  had  preserved,  par- 
ticularly on  the  lofty  uplands  of  Bogota, 
a  culture  of  European  type. 

The  same  period  saw  a  continuation 
of  the  movement  for  exploiting  the  great 
and  varied  wealth  of  the  country,  notably 
by  improving  transport — a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  owing  to  the  triple  range 
of  lofty  mountains  which  traverses  the 
country,  the  central  chain  dividing  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Cauca  from  the 
valley  of  the  Magdalena,  the  river  which 
is  the  principal  artery  of  communication. 
The  mountains  produce  gold  and  plat- 
inum, but  vegetable  products  are  much 
more  important — chiefly  coffee,  bananas, 
sugar.  The  remote  and  undeveloped 
plains  of  the  Orinoco  basin  and  the  yet 
more  remote  forests  of  the  Amazonian 
region  cover  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
country.  But  in  the  more  settled  parts 
progress  has  been  aided  by  North  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  chiefly  oil  production  and 
banana  plantations,  and  also  by  the  pay- 
ment of  25  million  dollars  by  the  United 
States  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  con- 
cerning the  secession  of  Panama. 

That  event  followed  the  determination 
of  the  United  States,  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898.  to  construct  a 
canal  across  the  Colombian  province  of 
Panama.  In  1903  the  Colombian  senate 
rejected  a  treaty  which  was  to  grant  to 
the  United  States  the  lease  of  a  strip 
across  the  Isthmus.  A  revolt  broke  out 
in  Panama.  President  Roosevelt  at  once 
recognized  the  independence  of  Panama; 
and  this  new  republic  granted  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  construct  the 
canal  and  the  control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Thenceforth  Panama,  as  a  republic  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  at- 
tained unexampled  prosperity. 

Mexico,  alone  among  Latin-American 
states,  has  had  to  face  serious  aggressions 
or  "incursions  by  Europeans  and  North 
Americans.  For  a  dozen  years  independ- 
ent Mexico  was  menaced  by  Spanish  at- 


tempts at  reconquest  from  the  Spanish 
island  of  Cuba.  More  serious  was  pres- 
sure from  the  north-east;  in  1836  Texas, 
having  received  considerable  immigration 
from  the  United  States,  seceded  from 
the  Mexican  Federation  after  some  fight- 
ing, to  be  received  eight  years  later  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States.  Then 
frontier  questions  led  to  war  with  the 
United  States  (1845-8).  Mexico  was 
invaded  and  the  capital  was  occupied. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  California  and 
New  Mexico,  comprising  one  third  of 
the  nominal  territory  of  Mexico,  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States. 

Internal  conflicts  followed  between 
clericals  and  liberals,  between  centrali- 
zation and  localism.  Benito  Juarez,  a 
pure-blooded  Indian,  who  became  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  promulgating  the  'Laws  of  Re- 
form' and  the  liberal  constitution  of  1857, 
which  established  the  federal  system, 
practically  separated  Church  and  state  by 
making  no  mention  of  religion,  and  for- 
bade the  holding  of  agricultural  land  by 
the  Church.     The  reactionary  and  cleri- 


PRESIDENT  PORFIRIO  DIAZ 

Porfirio  Diaz  (1830-1915)  was  president  of 
Mexico  from  1877  to  1880  and  again  con- 
tinuously from  1884  to  1911.  His  iron  rule 
brought  order  to  Mexico,  but  made  him 
many  personal  enemies,  and  in  1911  he  re- 
signed    and     left    the     country. 
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cal  leaders  attacked  this  settlement  in 
the  War  of  Reform  (1858-61)  and, 
finally,  claiming  to  represent  the  nation, 
offered  the  crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Aus- 
trian archduke  Maximilian,  who  for  three 
years  (1864-7)  maintained  a  precarious 
monarchical  government  in  the  capital, 
with  the  sponsorship  of  Napoleon  III. 
Upon    the    withdrawal    of    the    French 


PRESIDENT  ALVARO  OBREGON 

Alvaro  Obregon,  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
statesman  and  an  able  soldier,  was  born  in 
1880.  He  was  president  of  Mexico  1920-24, 
and  had  just  been  re-elected  for  a  second 
term  when  he  was  assassinated,  July  17, 
1928. 
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troops  which  had  supported  him  he  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  shot. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz  seized  the  gov- 
ernment, and  ruled  with  monarchical  au- 
tocracy for  thirty-seven  years,  until  1911. 
His  dictatorship  meant  internal  peace  and 
credit  abroad;  but  he  made  no  provision 
for  what  should  come  after  him.  Upon 
his  fall  in  1910  the  country  was  torn  by 
strife  and  brigandage.  One  president 
was  murdered;  his  successor,  who  prof- 
ited by  the  murder,  was  compelled  to 
retire  by  the  intervention  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  was  replaced  by 
Carranza,  a   'constitutionalist,'  author  of 


the  radical  constitution  of  1917,  who 
attempted  to  rule  by  force  and  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor. 

In  1919  he  was  overthrown  and  assassi- 
nated. Obregon,  who  followed,  ruled  for 
the  legal  term  of  four  years,  and,  like 
his  successor  Calles,  upheld  the  consti- 
tution of  1917,  which  aimed  at  a  radical 
revolution  under  autocratic  authority  and 
at  the  policy  of  Mexico  for  Mexicans. 
Foreign  control  of  property  was  re- 
stricted; foreigners  were  forbidden  to 
own  land  within  a  certain  distance  of 
sea  or  frontier;  Church  property  was 
confiscated;  minerals  were  claimed  for 
the  nation.  The  Indian  peasants  were  to 
receive  land  cut  off  from  the  great 
estates.  The  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  those  laws  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, by  local  authorities  and  by 
self-constituted  armed  bodies  led  to  much 
disorder  and  bloodshed  and  much  re- 
ligious animosity.  In  1928  Obregon 
himself,  just  after  his  election  as  presi- 
dent for  a  second  term,  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet. 

Mexico  possesses  a  long  tradition  of, 
culture  as  well  as  great  and  varied  re- 
sources, mineral,  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral. But  she  has  not  been  permitted 
to  work  out  her  destiny,  like  her  southern 
neighbors,  undisturbed  by  foreign  inter- 
ests and  interference.  In  the  other 
Latin-American  states  foreign  investments 
have  aided  not  only  economic  progress 
but  also  peace,  security  and  order.  In 
Mexico  this  was  so  under  Diaz,  but  later 
disturbances  were  not  unconnected  with 
foreign  exploitation  of  Mexican  oil  fields. 

Mexican  history  signally  proves  how 
social  well-being  in  Latin  America  de- 
pends on  political  order  and  even  on  the 
character  of  individual  rulers.  The  civil 
wars  of  Central  America,  wars  between 
states,  abortive  efforts  at  federal  union, 
alternations  of  anarchy  and  autocracy, 
illustrate  the  same  truth.  It  is  true  that 
Costa  Rica,  where  European  tradition  is 
stronger,  preserved  exceptional  order,  as 
also,  in  some  degree,  Salvador.  But  the 
dictatorship  of  Zelaya  in  Nicaragua 
(1894-1906)  and  that  of  the  Guatemalan 
Cabrera  (1898-1920),  show  no  resem- 
blance to  the  orderly  rule  of  Diaz  in 
Mexico.  Yet  the  twentieth  century 
brought  distinct  advance  in  Central 
America,  largely  due  to  increased  culti- 
vation of  coffee  in  the  hills  and  to  the 
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plantations  of  ba- 
nanas in  the  coast 
region  by  North 
American  enterprise. 
Complete  federation 
was  impossible  ow- 
ing to  the  existence 
of  treaties  which 
placed  Nicaragua  in  a 
kind  of  semi-depend- 
ence on  the  United 
States  but  much  was 
done  towards  perma- 
nent agreement  and 
peace. 

Cuba  was  sepa- 
rated from  Spain 
through  the  Spanish- 
American  war  of 
1898  and  was  erected 
into  a  republic  under 
the  tutelage  of  the 
United  States,  which 
exercises  the  right  to 
intervene  in  case  of 
disorder.  In  spite  of 
demoralization  due  to 
previous  troubles,  the 
island  prospered  un- 
der this  arrangement. 
The  Spanish  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  annexed 
to  the  United  States 
as  a  'territory,'  con- 
tinued to  form  part 
of  Latin  America  in 
language  and  senti- 
ment. 

The  French-speak- 
ing negro  republic  of 
Haiti  and  also  the 
Spanish-speaking  re- 
public of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, largely  in- 
habited by  mulattos,  after  a  chequered 
and  often  tragical  history  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  passed  by  successive 
stages  (1907-1916)  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  which  felt  obliged  both 
to  regulate  the  finances  of  these  repub- 
lics in  view  of  the  danger  of  European  in- 
tervention and  also  to  put  an  end  to 
chronic  disturbances.  Order  was  estab- 
lished, but  by  methods  which  caused 
resentment  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in 
1922  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
withdrawal  of  military  occpuation  in  that 
republic    by    the    United    States,    which 


HAITIAN    PRESIDENT 

General  Antoine  Simon  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  in  1908, 
but  fell  from  power  in  1911.  His  as- 
sumption of  admiral's  uniform  illus- 
trates the  passion  for  spectacular 
costume  felt  by  all  Haitian  officials. 
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should,  however,  con- 
tinue to  collect  and 
administer  the  reve- 
nue. Through  these 
events  and  activities, 
by  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  by  var- 
ious degress  of  in- 
tervention or  control 
in  Cuba,  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  and 
by  the  acquisition  of 
Porto  Rico  and  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies, 
the  United  States  es- 
tablished a  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  Car- 
ibbean region — a 
movement  which 
caused  apprehension 
in  Mexico  and  was 
viewed  with  close  at- 
tention and  some  dis- 
quietude throughout 
South  America.  This 
movement  obviously 
affects  the  question 
of  pan-Americanism, 
to  be  mentioned  later. 
The  Great  War 
marks  an  epoch  for 
the  Latin-American 
nations.  By  denning 
their  attitude  towards 
a  world-wide  ques- 
tion, and  by  their 
practical  activities, 
they  claimed  and  re- 
ceived full  recogni- 
tion as  members  of 
the  family  of  na- 
tions, qualified  to 
take  a  prominent 
place  in  the   councils   of  the  world. 

The  outbreak  of  war  had  an  immediate 
effect,  economic  and  moral.  Those  coun- 
tries had  acquiesced  in  economic  de- 
pendence upon  Europe,  exporting  raw 
materials  and  importing  manufactured 
goods.  The  cessation  of  imports  in  1914 
threw  them  upon  their  own  resources, 
to  supply  their  own  needs.  After  the 
first  shock  they  prospered  by  supplying 
to  the  Allies  foodstuffs  and  material  for 
munitions,  supplies  which  contributed 
substantially  towards  victory.  The 
wealth  thus  acquired,  and  the  limitation 
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of  imports,  led  to  a  movement  of  manu- 
facture, especially  in  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  Chile.  Supplies  of  fuel  were  also 
sought  at  home.  This  movement  of 
self-dependence  supported  the  growing 
consciousness  of  national  dignity  and  rep- 
utation, a  sentiment  which  found  expres- 
sion in  advanced  legislation  and  radical 
constitutions  in  several  republics. 

This  growing  national  spirit  in  each 
republic  was  accompanied  by  increased 
intercourse  between  the  republics  and  by 
a  more  marked  sentiment  of  'American- 
ismo,'  of  Latin-American  fraternity,  a 
sense  that  those  peoples  form  a  world 
of  their  own,  having  a  common  interest 
and  outlook,  and  a  culture  which,  though 
European  in  origin  and  general  character, 
is  distinctly  Latin  American. 

A  certain  materialism  which  tended  to 
exalt  visible  progress,  and  to  treat  the 
conveniences  of  civilization  as  constitut- 
ing the  essence  of  civilization,  found  a 
valuable  antidote  in  this  national  aspira- 
tion within  each  state,  in  their  desire  to 
realize  a  common  destiny  and  in  the  lit- 
erary expression  of  these  feelings. 

A  more  artificial  effort  is  pan-Ameri- 
canism, a  movement  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  in  order  to  supplement  or 
replace  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  an  ar- 
rangement which  should  bind  together 
all  the  American  republics  on  the  basis 
of  the  complete  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  every  one,  any  breach 
of  this  arrangement  by  one  state  to  be 
checked  or  punished  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  all  the  others.  The  difficulty 
here  is  that  one  of  these  republics  sur- 


passes all  the  others  put  together  in  popu- 
lation, wealth  and  power.  However,  the 
cultivation  of  interests  common  to  both 
continents  gained  ground.  A  pan-Ameri- 
can congress  met  at  Washington  in  1889, 
and  similar  congresses,  attended  by  depu- 
ties from  most  of  the  states,  met  at 
intervals  in  the  twentieth  century  in 
various  Latin-American  capitals.  The 
war  led  to  an  immense  increase  in  com- 
merce and  in  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Latin  Americans  freely  confess  to  a 
certain  rhetorical  tendency.  But  this 
exuberance  of  utterance  and  of  bearing 
is  merely  an  outward  characteristic  of  a 
pleasant  social  culture  which  prevails 
among  the  educated  aristocracy  in  every 
Latin-American  city,  a  culture  generally 
urban  rather  than  rural,  but  found  even 
in  the  smallest  tropical  republics.  Every- 
where there  is  a  prolific  newspaper  press 
and  a  copious  output  of  literary  efforts 
which,  though  naturally  varying  in  qual- 
ity, indicate  widespread  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Scientific  and  historical  research, 
much  of  it  of  high  value,  naturally  flour- 
ishes most,  though  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, in  the  larger  and  wealthier  capitals. 
But  literature  and  scholarship  admit  no 
limitations;  Central  America  and  the  An- 
tilles have  won  distinction  in  these. 
South  American  statesmen  have  presided 
at  Geneva  over  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  also  over  the 
Council  of  the  League.  Latin  Americans 
have  proved  their  capacity  in  many 
fields,  and  may  look  forward  with  hope 
to  the  future. 
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y  the  Industrial  Revolution  we  mean 
the  large  social  and  economic 
changes  which  have  produced  what  we 
call  industrial  society,  peoples  depend- 
ing on  a  world-wide  exchange  of  products. 
The  beginnings  of  that  revolution  are 
generally  associated  with  the  great  me- 
chanical inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  England  led  the  way  in  expand- 
ing and  reorganizing  her  industries  to 
take  advantage  of  these  inventions.  Ger- 
many, France,  the  United  States  and  all 
the  chief  nations  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  followed  that  example  in  greater 
or  less  degree  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
When  Japan  began  to  adopt  European 
habits,  she  established  factories  on  the 
European  model,  and  China  has  now 
taken  the  same  path. 

€ven  before  the  great  inventions,  we 
find  large-scale  production,  capitalist 
organization  in  industry  and  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  an  active  commerce 
by  means  of  wrhich  the  products  of 
countries  so  widely  separated  as  China 
and  England,  India  and  Holland,  France 
and  Brazil,  passed  from  the  producer  in 
one  of  these  countries  to  the  consumer 
in  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  when  a  series  of  inven- 
tions made  it  possible  to  produce  much 
more  cheaply,  to  transport  much  more 
quickly,  industrial  progress  was  sensa- 
tionally rapid. 

This  chapter  traces  the  early  history  of 
the  revolution  in  England.  Political  con- 
ditions were  specially  favorable  in  Eng- 
land to  individual  enterprise;  internal 
trade  was  not  hampered  by  customs; 
coal  was  abundant;  the  climate  was  suit- 
able for  cotton  spinning;  and  England's 
connections  with  India  and  America 
helped  her  industries  to  find  markets. 
The  chief  inventions  were  the  work  of 
English  minds  and  English  fingers.     For 


these  and  other  reasons  England  went 
ahead  much  faster  than  her  neighbors 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  whole  fabric  of  modern  industry 
rests  on  iron.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  English  iron  in- 
dustry was  a  feeble  plant  in  a  state  of 
actual  decline.  There  was  plenty  of 
iron  ore  in  the  country,  but  a  scarcity  of 
wood,  and  without  wood,  or.  rather, 
without  the  charcoal  produced  from 
wood,  that  iron  ore  could  not  be  turned 
into  pig  iron  and  cast  iron  at  the  blast 
furnace,  or  into  bar  iron  at  .the  forge. 
The  furnaces  and  the  forges  had  eaten 
up  the  woodlands  in  their  old  home.  Sus- 
sex, and  were  beginning  to  strip  other  less 
promising   districts   bare. 

Using  coal  instead  of  charcoal  was  the 
obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
but  before  Abraham  Darby,  the  Quaker 
ironmaster  of  Coalbrookdale,  no  one  had 
discovered  how  to  eliminate  from  coal 
certain  sulphureous  fumes  which  dam- 
aged the  iron  in  the  making.  Abraham 
Darby  discovered  how  to  do  this  in  his 
blast  furnace  as  early  as  1709.  and  he 
produced  cast-iron  goods  with  the  use  of 
coked  coal.  His  son,  another  Abraham 
Darby,  took  the  discovery  farther  by 
finding  out,  about  1750,  how  to  use  coked 
coal  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  as  well. 
The  Darby's  from  public  spirit,  took  out 
no  patents. 

The  two  discoveries,  though  not 
adopted  at  once  by  others,  meant  that 
charcoal  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
blast  furnaces.  It  remained  necessary 
for  the  forge  processes,  by  which  bar 
iron  was  made,  till  various  improvements 
associated  with  the  name  of  Henry  Cort 
were  embodied  in  Cort's  patents  of  1783 
and  1784. 

Iron  produced  by  his  system  was  pud- 
dled or  stirred  in  its  liquid  state  in  the 
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furnace,  and  rolled  when  soft  under  great 
rollers  which  squeezed  out  the  dross. 
Fifteen  tons  of  iron  took  no  longer  to 
produce  under  the  new  system  than  one 
ton  had  taken  under  the  old,  the  iron  was 
better  as  well  as  cheaper,  and  coal  was 
substituted  for  charcoal  in  the  produc- 
tion. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Darbys  and  of 
Henry  Cort  freed  the  iron  industry  from 
dependence  on  wood.    The  application  of 


EARLY   IRON   FURNACES 

By  their  elaboration  of  the  use  of  pit  coal 
for  making  iron,  Abraham  Darby,  and,  after 
him,  his  son,  saved  the  English  iron  industry. 
These  are  two  of  the  blast  furnaces  at 
Darby's  ironworks  at  Coalbrookdale,  founded 
in      1709 

After    Tomlinson,     'Cyclopedia     of     Useful    Arts' 

Watt's  steam-engine,  with  which  we  shall 
deal  later,  freed  it  from  dependence  on 
water.  Coal  became  its  indispensable 
ally,  and  mines  with  their  refuse  heaps, 
blast  furnaces  and  forges  changed  the 
face  of  whole  districts  in  the  Midlands 
and  South  Wales  and  Scotland.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  the  delicate  plant  of 
the  iron  industry  had  become  an  almost 
rankly  flourishing  growth  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  transport 
was  revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  steamers;  it  had  been  previ- 
ously revolutionized  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  by  the  construction  of 
turnpike  roads  and  of  canals.     The  sec- 


ond revolution  is  apt  to  obscure  the  im- 
portance of  the  first,  which  is  perhaps 
the  more  remarkable. 

For  a  country  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  government,  with  a  flourishing  foreign 
commerce  carried  on  from  a  number  of 
important  seaports,  with  no  high  moun- 
tain ranges  and  with  a  tradition  of  an 
excellent  system  of  Roman  roads  in  the 
past,  England's  internal  communications 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  remarkably  backward.  A 
muddy  earthen  track,  passable  in  dry 
weather,  a  quagmire  in  wet,  was  the  com- 
mon type  of  highway. 

These  stamped  mud  tracks  were  a 
great  hindrance  to  industry,  but  no  state 
action  was  taken  to  improve  them.  In 
theory,  each  parish  was  bound  to  look 
after  its  own  roads;  in  practice,  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  repair.  Improvement 
ultimately  came  from  the  enterprise  of 
small  bodies  of  local  magnates  who 
formed  themselves  into  what  were  known 
as  turnpike  trusts.  They  took  a  definite 
length  of  road  under  their  care,  and  ob- 
tained an  act  of  Parliament  authorizing 
them  to  charge  tolls,  and  so  recoup  them- 
selves for  the  expenses  of  making  and 
repairing  the  surface. 

The  first  turnpike  trust  was  set  up 
in  1706,  and  trusts  increased  rapidly, 
until  by  1835  there  were  over  a  thousand 
of  them,  administering  some  23,000  miles 
of  road,  or  roughly  about  a  fifth  of  the 
highways. 

In  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the 
roads,  transport  in  carts  was  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
coal,  and  in  1760  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  an  enterprising  coal-owner,  had 
a  canal  built  to  connect  his  colliery  at 
Worsley  with  Manchester.  The  engineer 
and  constructor  of  this  canal  was  James 
Brindley,  a  self-taught  genius,  trained 
as  a  millwright  and  unable  to  read  or 
write.  The  canal,  a  remarkable  feat  of 
engineering,  was  opened  in  1761  and 
seemed  to  solve  the  problem  of  inland 
transport  for  heavy  goods.  The  duke 
followed  it  up  by  another  canal  connect- 
ing Manchester  with  Liverpool;  one 
after  another  canal  companies  were 
formed  and  new  canals  were  built  and 
opened,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand 
Junction  and  others.  Thus,  as  the  rivers 
were  improved  at  the  same  time,  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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was     covered    with     a 

network  of  water  com- 
munications. 

Roads,  too,  were  be- 
ing steadily  improved. 

Telford,  a  stonemason. 

and  James  Metcalfe,  a 

blind    fiddler,     showed 

great    power    as    engi- 
neers, and  the   former 

built  some  of  the  chief 

roads     in     the     north. 

McAdam,  a  Scotsman, 

discovered  early  in  the 

nineteenth  century  how 

to  give  roads  a  smooth 

and     durable     surface 

composed      of     stones 

crushed  small,  without 

any    binding    material. 

Hence,  by  the  time 
:  railways  came,  goods 
!  were  being  conveyed  in 

barges  on  canals,  or  in 

wagons  on  roads,  while 

passengers  were  mov- 
j  ing  over  the  country  in 

the     numerous     stage 

coaches  which  went,  at 

any  rate  near  London. 

at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
1  an  hour.  The  packman 
•  merchant  had  given 
j  place  to  the  commer- 
cial traveller  going 
i  from  town  to  town  for 

orders,  with  patterns 
;  and  samples. 

The  development  of 

the   cotton  industry  in 

England  illustrates  the 

chief  features  of  the 
I  Industrial     Revolution 

in  a  clear  and  vivid 
[manner.  The  demand  for  cotton  goods 
[was  met  by  a  remarkable  series  of  in- 
dentions; factory  work  rapidly  super- 
ceded home  work;  steam  power  stepped 
[in  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  production; 
land  what  was  at  first  a  small  and  insig- 
Inificant  industry  became  in  time  the  most 
^important  trade  of   the  kingdom. 

The  conflict  between  the  claims  of  cot- 
Iton  and  of  wool  was  a  grim  struggle  be- 
Itween  two  interests  in  the  eighteenth 
[century.  Wool,  shorn  from  English 
I  sheep  and  spun  and  woven  in  the  coun- 
Itry,  was  the  national  wear,  and  English 


MASTER    ROAD-MAKER 

John  Loudon  McAdam  (1756-1836) 
began  experimenting  in  road-making 
privately  about  1783,  and  in  1815 
introduced  his  system,  later  widely 
adopted  under  the  name  of  'macadam- 
izing,' at  Bristol.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  metro- 
politan     roads. 

Scott isli    National    Portrait    Gallery; 
photo,      Annan 


woolen  goods  were  ex- 
ported all  over  the 
world.  But.  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  East, 
fine  cotton  goods  made 
in  India  were  imported 
into  England  and 
charmed  the  fashion- 
able world.  A  certain 
amount  of  cotton  goods 
was  also  produced  in 
England,  but  they  were 
of  coarse  quality,  and 
chiefly  made  with  linen 
warp.  To  protect  the 
woolen  industry  from 
this  taste  for  Indian 
productions,  the  import 
of  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes  was  prohibited 
by  Parliament  in  1700. 
This  meant  that  the 
delectable  thin  Indian 
goods  were  imported 
plain,  and  printed  and 
dyed  in  England.  The 
ladies  could  still  be 
dressed  in  flowered 
chintzes.  But  this,  too, 
was  forbidden  by  an 
act  of  1721  which  pro- 
hibited the  wearing  or 
use  of  any  printed 
goods  made  entirely  of 
cotton. 

However,  the  de- 
mand for  pleasant  cot- 
ton goods  had  been  cre- 
ated, and  efforts  to 
satisfy  it  by  producing 
improved  native  fab- 
rics were  constantly 
being  made,  without 
much  outward  result 
till  they  suddenly  culminated  in  a  won- 
derful series  of  inventions  connected  with 
spinning.  The  preliminary  to  this  series 
was  an  invention  connected  with  weaving, 
called  the  "flying  shuttle.''  made  by 
John  Kay,  a  native  of  Bury,  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  effect  of  his  invention  was  to  up- 
set the  balance  between  spinners  and 
weavers,  for  the  former  could  not  work 
fast  enough  for  the  latter.  The  three 
great  spinning  inventions,  produced  more 
than  thirty  years  later  and  connected 
with  the  names  of  Hargreaves.  Arkwrigbt 
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PAVIOURS   BUSY   ON  A  NEW   ROAD 

'Even  as  late  as  1845,  when  W.  H.  Pyne  made  this  sketch  from 
life,  the  science  of  road-making  was  in  its  infancy  in  England, 
although  McAdam's  method  was  making  headway.  The  square 
stone  blocks  here  used  for  paving  the  roughly  rammed  track 
mostly  came  from  North  Britain,  frequently  as  ballast. 
From   Pyne,   'Picturesque   Groups/   1845 


and  Crompton,  known  respectively  as  the 
spinning  jenny,  the  water  frame  and  the 
mule,  not  only  redressed  the  balance,  but 
led  to  the  production  of  more  yarn  than 
the  weavers  could  manage. 

James  Hargreaves'  spinning  jenny,  in- 
vented about   1767   and   called   after  his 
wife,  was  simply  a  device  by  which  the 
wheel,  turned  by  the  spinner's  right  hand, 
moved  not  one  but  many  spindles.     In 
Hargreaves'    first    machine    there    were 
eight  spindles.     Each  spindle's  set  of  fi- 
bers or  rovings,  instead  of  being  held  by 
hand,  was  fixed  in  a  carriage  with  a  clasp, 
and  the  spinner's  left  hand  was  occupied 
in  dealing  with  the  clasp 
and  moving  the  carriage 
to  and  fro,  thus  pulling 
out  and  giving  in  many 
threads  instead  of  one. 

Hargreaves  was  a 
weaver,  of  Blackburn, 
and  he  used  his  new  in- 
vention at  first  to  pro- 
vide yarn  for  his  own 
weaving.  He  was  no 
more  popular  with  his 
neighbors  than  Kay,  for 
they  invaded  his  house 
and  destroyed  his  jen- 
nies. He  moved  to  Not- 
tingham in  1768  in  order 
to  get  away  from  them, 
and  in  1770  he  obtained 
a  patent,  but  as  he  had 
sold  some  jennies  before 
leaving     Lancashire     to 


buy  clothes  for  his  chil- 
dren his  patent  rights 
were  not  upheld,  and  he 
obtained  little  financial 
benefit  for  his  invention. 
As  improvements  were 
made,  the  number  of 
spindles  worked  by  a 
jenny  increased  up  to  80 
or  100,  or  even  in  some 
cases  to  120. 

Richard  Arkwright's 
water  frame,  patented  in 
1769,  employed  a  differ- 
ent method.  The  draw- 
ing out  or  attenuation 
was  done  by  passing  the 
rovings  through  four 
pairs  of  rollers,  one  pair 
of  which  moved  faster 
than  the  others.  The 
spindles  and  the  rollers  were  set  in  mo- 
tion by  a  wheel,  worked  originally  by  a 
horse,  afterwards  by  water — hence  the 
name  water  frame. 

Arkwright,  unlike  the  ordinary  in- 
ventor, was  an  exceedingly  capable  and 
successful  man  of  business.  Although 
he  failed  in  the  complicated  lawsuits 
about  his  patents,  he  acquired  a  huge 
fortune  from  his  various  enterprises. 

There  were  two  important  points  about 
his  water  frame:  it  could  produce  yarn 
suitable  for  the  warp,  and  it  made  cotton 
into  a  factory  industry.  Water  frames, 
being     complicated     machines     needing 


M 


ARKWRIGHT'S  MILL  AT  CROMFORD 


Arkwright's  first  spinning  mill  was  erected  at  Nottingham  in 
1768  and  was  worked  by  horse  power.  Three  years  later,  in 
partnership  with  Jedediah  Strutt,  he  built  this  much  larger 
factory,  the  machinery  of  which  was  turned  by  a  water-wheel, 
at   Cromford  in   Derbyshire,  about  a   mile   from    Matlock   Bath. 
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water  power,  were  un- 
suitable for  home  work, 
whereas  jennies,  at  any 
rate  small  jennies,  were 
easily  worked  in  cot- 
tages. Silk  mills  for 
throwing  silk,  employing 
child  labor,  were  already 
in  existence  in  many 
places,  and  some  of  these 
were  adapted  to  cotton 
spinning.  Now  that  sat- 
isfactory cotton  warp 
could  be  produced  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  pro- 
hibited all-cotton  goods 
in  England,  as  well  as  to 
dye  and  print  them,  and 
Ark wright,  in  1775,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  woolen  interest  and 
of  some  of  his  fellow 
cotton  manufacturers, 
obtained  the  repeal  of 
the  prohibition. 

The  third  of  the  great 


JAMES    WATT,    ENGINEER 

James  Watt  (1736-1819)  took  out  his  first 
patent  for  his  steam-engine  in  1769,  thereby 
inaugurating  a  new  age  in  industry  and, 
ultimately,  in  the  habits  of  life  of  the  whole 
population.  This  portrait  was  painted  in 
1793  by  C.  F.  von  Breda. 
National  Portrait   Gallery,   London 


CROMPTON'S  SPINNING  MULE 

In  1779  Samuel  Crompton  (1753-1827)  completed  the  inven- 
tion that  changed  the  face  of  the  weaving  industry.  It  consisted 
in  the  addition  of  a  spindle  carriage  to  the  roller  system  of 
Arkwright's  water  frame,  whereby  the  constant  breaking  of  the 
thread    was    prevented   and    a    much    finer    yarn    was    produced. 


trio  of  spinning  inventions,  Crompton's 
mule,  invented  in  1779,  was  perhaps  the 
most  important.  Crompton's  mule  pro- 
duced a  finer  and  a  stronger  thread  than 
could  be  made  by  the  other  machines,  a 
thread  that  rivalled  the  product  of  the 
deft  Indian  fingers  and  made  the  growth 
of  the  English  muslin  industry  possible. 

The  next  landmark  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  power  to  work  the  water 
frame  and  the  mule,  made  possible  by 
Watt's  invention  of  rotary  motion,  pat- 
ented in  1781.  A  mill  at  Papplewick, 
in  Nottingham,  in  1785,  was  the  first  to 
use  this  new  force;  other  mills  in  the 
Manchester  district  followed,  and  gradu- 
ally the  industry  was  freed  from  de- 
pendence on  streams  and  enabled  to 
flourish  in  towns  where  labor  was  more 
easily  obtained. 

Power  for  weaving  came  in  but  slowly 
till  the  'thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  long  after  spinning  had  become  a 
factory  industry  the  hand-loom  weavers 
continued  to  fight  a  losing  battle  against 
the  power  looms  worked  by  steam. 

In  course  of  time  the  inventions  that 
revolutionized  the  English  cotton  in- 
dustry were  applied  to  other  textile  in- 
dustries, but  in  the  case  of  the  woollen 
industry  the  process  was  more  gradual, 
and  hand-loom  weaving  lingered  on   till 
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quite  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
While  English  inventions  were  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  the  raw  material  used 
in  the  cotton  mills,  an  American  in- 
vention increased  the  supply  of  that  ma- 
terial. Before  the  invention  of  the  saw 
gin  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1793,  short- 
stapled  American  cotton  was  useless  for 
export,  because  the  separation  of  the 
fibers  from  the  seeds  was  troublesome 
and   costly.     Whitney's   saw   gin   was   a 


BRITAIN'S  FIRST  PASSENGER   STEAMBOAT 

Henry  Bell's  Comet,  completed  in  January,  1812,  plied  regularly  on 
the  Clyde  between  Glasgow,  Greenock  and  Helensburgh.  Her 
dimensions  were  40  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  6  inches  beam;  in 
addition  to  sails,  a  three  horse-power  engine  drove  four  paddle- 
wheels,  two  on  each  side.  These  were  presently  reduced  to  two, 
with  consequent  improvement  in  the  little  vessel's  speed. 

Contemporary  engraving 


machine  by  which  the  fibers  were  caught 
on  a  number  of  revolving  saws  and  car- 
ried off,  while  the  seeds  dropped  away. 
The  United  States,  which  had  hitherto 
only  exported  small  quantities  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  could  now  export  its  short- 
stapled  cotton,  the  bulk  of  its  crop,  and 
rapidly  became  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  the  world. 

Of  all  the  landmarks  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  industry,  associated  with  the 
name  of  James  Watt,  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  farthest-reaching  in  its 
effects. 

The  steam-engine  was  not  invented  by 
Watt.  In  1769,  the  year  in  which  Watt 
took  out  his  patent,  and  long  before  he 
had  made  an  engine  that  could  work, 
there  were  a  hundred  of  Newcomen's 
steam-engines  at  work  in  northern  col- 
lieries alone.     The   first   engine  actually 


employed    in    industry    was    made    by 
Thomas    Savery,    a   Devonshire   military 
engineer,  in    1698.     Newcomen,  a  Dart- 
mouth blacksmith,  improved  on  Savery's 
model  and  produced  an  engine  used,  like 
Savery's,   for  pumping  water.     In  New- 
comen's engine  the  piston  went  up  be- 
cause  a  weight   at  the   end  of   a   beam 
pulled  it  up;  it  went  down  because  it  was 
sucked   into    a    vacuum.     This    vacuum 
was  created  by  injecting  into  the  cylinder 
first  a  dose  of  steam 
to  heat  it  and  next  a 
dose  of  cold  water  to 
cool  it  and  so  to  con- 
dense the  steam.  Thus 
for  each  stroke  of  the 
piston    the     cylinder 
had    to    be    reheated 
after      being      thor- 
oughly chilled,  a  de- 
cidedly uneconomical 
arrangement. 

Watt's  brain-wave 
was  the  idea  of  a  sep- 
arate condenser.  Why 
should  not  the  steam 
be  carried  off  into  a 
separate  vessel  to 
condense  there?  The 
exit  would  cause  the 
required  vacuum,  and 
the  cylinder  would  be 
kept  hot. 

For  Watt  the  sep- 
arate condenser  was 
the  first  of  many  inventions  in  con- 
nection with  the  steam-engine;  it  was 
also  the  beginning  of  a  long  life  of  tor- 
menting care. 

Watt's  difficulties  were  finally  solved 
by  his  association  with  Matthew  Boulton, 
an  enterprising  and  cultured  hardware 
manufacturer  with  a  big  establishment 
at  Soho  near  Birmingham. 

Boulton  took  Watt  into  partnership, 
and  introduced  him  to  John  Wilkinson, 
the  famous  English  ironmaster,  who 
manufactured  the  larger  parts  .  of  the 
engine,  and  bored  the  cylinder  with 
greater  accuracy  than  had  been  attained 
before.  In  1776  engines  built  on  Watt's 
principle  were  for  the  first  time  ac- 
tually at  work.  Like  Newcomen's  en- 
gine they  worked  a  rod  up  and  down, 
and  were  suitable  only  for  pumps,  or  for 
blowing  bellows.  The  only  method  by 
which  they  could  be  applied  to  machinery 
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which  depended  on  a  wheel  was  by  using 
in  engine  to  pump  water  on  to  a  water- 
shed; this  ensured  a  regular  supply,  but 
was  too  complicated  for  general  use.  The 
main  demand  for  the  engines  came  from 
the  tin  and  copper  mines  in  Cornwall. 
where  workings  were  deep,  fuel  scarce 
md  dear,  and  Newcomen's  engine  almost 
Drohibitively  expensive  in  running  costs. 

In  1781  Watt  patented 
a  method  of  applying 
the  steam-engine  to  ro- 
tary motion;  other  im- 
provements followed 
quickly — a  double-acting 
engine,  parallel  motion. 
the  "governor" — but  it 
was  the  application  of 
steam  to  wheels  that  was 
to  prove  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Steamers  preceded 
railways,  though  their 
later  development  was 
slower.  After  Watt's 
inventions,  many  people 
busied  themselves  with 
the  problem  of  how  to 
propel  a  boat  by  the 
force  of  steam,  though 
Watt  himself  took  little 
interest  in  the  subject. 
Among  these  people  was 
William  Symington,  a 
Scotsman  educated  for 
the  ministry,  who  had 
turned  to  civil  engineer- 
ing for  a  profession.  Fi- 
nanced by  Lord  Dundas. 
governor  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal,  he 
launched  on  the  canal 
the  Charlotte  Dundas. 
and  showed  that  she 
could  not  only  move  her- 
self by  steam  but  could 
tow  other  vessels  as  well. 
So  well  pleased  was  Lord  Dundas  that  he 
introduced  Symington  to  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  of  canal  fame,  and  the  duke 
ordered  eight  steamboats  for  use  on  his 
own  canal. 

Then,  just  when  his  fame  and  fortune 
seemed  made,  Symington's  opportunities 
were  swept  away.  The  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  Company,  in  a  panic  that  their 
l^anks  might  be  damaged,  forbade  the 
use    of    steamboats;    on    the    same    day 


Symington  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater.  which  meant  the 
death  of  his  hopes  of  building  the  boats. 

3t  was  left  to  Henry  Bell  to  start  on 
the  Clyde  in  1812  the  first  steamboat 
in  the  British  Isles  that  ran  regularly  and 
successfully.  The  boat  was  called  the 
Comet;  her  engine  power  was  three-horse 


FIRST   ACROSS   THE    ATLANTIC 

The  first  vessel  fitted  with  steam  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the 
Savannah,  a  fully-rigged  American  ship  with  an  auxiliary 
engine  to  drive  the  paddles  when  she  was  not  under  full  sail. 
In  1819  she  crossed  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  in  25  days, 
for  the  most  part  under  sail  power. 


only,  and  she  took  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The 
Comet  had  been  preceded  in  America,  in 
1807,  by  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
which  plied  between  New  York  and 
Albany.  This  steamboat  was  built  by 
Fulton,  who  had  watched  the  various 
unsuccessful  experiments  in  Scotland, 
and  had  been  on  board  the  Charlotte 
Dundas.  Fulton  offered  his  services  to 
Napoleon  for  conveying  his  troops  over 
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iTRRVITHICKS, 

vPQRTABJ/E    STEAM  ETSTGINE 


the  Channel  by  steamers  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  when  Napoleon  refused 
his   offer  went   off   to   America. 

The  Comet  was  soon  followed  by  other 
more  powerful  steamers  on  the  Clyde; 
by  1815  there  were  six  of  them.  In 
England,  too,  steamers  were  being  built. 
One  was  put  in  motion  in  1814  on  a 
canal  near  Limehouse,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Lon- 
don on  board;  it 
was  reported  to 
be  capable  of 
conveying  200- 
300  passengers 
and  to  cover  a 
mile  and  back  in 
16  minutes.  An- 
other was  being 
built  for  use  be- 
tween London 
and  Ramsgate. 
By  1823  there 
were  as  many  as 
101  steam  ves- 
sels in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but 
they  were  for  the 
most  part  small 
boats,  suitable  for 
river  navigation, 
though  a  regular 
service  between 
Dover  and  Calais 
was  started  in 
1821.  In  1819 
the  first  steam- 
ship crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  in 
1825  the  steamer 
Enterprise 
reached  India 
after  a  voyage 
of  over  sixteen 
weeks,  about  the 
time  taken  by 
the  ordinary  sail- 
ing vessels.  The  attempt  was  not  con- 
sidered a  success,  and  it  was  many  years 
before  steamers  superseded  sailing  boats 
for  the  passage  to  India. 

Judged,  indeed,  by  modern  standards, 
the  growth  of  steamships  was  a  slow  busi- 
ness. There  were  over  a  thousand  vessels 
in  1847  and  the  output  of  new  ones  was 
some  sixty  or  seventy  a  year,  but  these 
sixty  or  seventy  all  put  together  carried 
less    than    a    good-sized    modern    tramp. 


1 


Mechanical  Tower  Subduing    J   i 
Animal  Speed  .  J 
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'CAPTAIN   DICK'S  PUFFER' 

Richard  Trevithick  (1771-1833)  devised  the  first 
road  locomotive  to  carry  passengers  by  steam,  and 
among  his  numerous  inventions  were  locomotives 
running  on  rails.  Trevithick's  business  card 
(above)  displays  his  primitive  steam-engine. 
From  'Transactions  of  the  Newcomen  Society' 


These  early  steamers  were  made  of 
wood;  iron  for  shipping  came  in  much 
later  than  did  iron  for  machinery,  and 
in  the  'forties  iron  ships  were  still  re- 
garded as  experimental. 

The  second  form  of  steam  transport, 
the  railway,  though  it  started  later  than 
steam  navigation,  advanced  more  rapidly, 
in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  from 
owners  of  land. 
It  is  curious  to 
notice  that  the 
first  attempts  at 
steam  locomo- 
tion were  in  the 
direction  of  the 
modern  motor- 
car rather  than 
of  the  railway 
with  its  fixed 
way.  As  early 
as  1784  William 
Murdock,  one  of 
Watt's  best  and 
most  ingenious 
workmen,  star- 
tled the  parson 
of  Redruth  by 
driving  a  hissing 
monster  along 
the  vicarage  lane, 
but  Murdock 
met  with  no  en- 
couragement. 
Richard  Trevi- 
thick, the  ro- 
mantic and  tem- 
pestuous Cornish 
giant,  with  a 
genius  for  unre- 
munerative  in- 
ventions, con- 
veyed the  first 
load  of  passen- 
gers ever  moved 
by  steam  in  his 
"puffing  devil," 
alias  "Captain  Dick's  puffer,"  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1801,  at  Redruth.  In  1803, 
with  an  improved  "puffer,"  he  steamed 
about  the  suburbs  of  London,  carrying 
loads  of  passengers;  but  the  venture  did 
not  pay. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  who 
was  the  father  of  railways,  but  it  is  to 
George  Stephenson,  the  successful  mining 
engineer,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
that  the  modern  railway  is  due.    Stephen- 
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son  used  a  locomotive  engine  on  the  rails 
at  Killingworth  Colliery,  of  which  he  was 
surveyor,  and  as  engineer  for  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway,  opened  in 
1825,  he  persuaded  the  directors  to  use 
engines  instead  of  horses,  thus  making 
it  the  first  railway  instead  of  a  mere 
tramway.  When  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway  was  being  built,  out- 
side experts  ad- 
vised stationary 
engines  and  cables. 
Stephenson,  who 
acted  both  as  sur- 
veyor and  engi- 
neer, pressed  for 
the  use  of  loco- 
motive engines;  a 
competition  for 
engines  was  ar- 
ranged at  Rainhill 
in  1829,  and  Ste- 
phenson with  his 
Rocket,  the  first 
high-speed  loco- 
motive engine,  with 
a  tubular  boiler, 
won  the  day. 

The  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  world 
is  sometimes  said 
to  date  from  the 
Rainhill  competi- 
tion, October  6, 
1829.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  was  opened  in  1830,  and  its  open- 
ing made  a  great  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

!3jj£Y  the  success  of  the  Liverpool  and 
?*3  Manchester  Railway  promoters  of 
other  lines  were  encouraged,  and  by  1848 
'the  main  railroad  system  of  modern 
England  was  blocked  out.  Their  success 
was  succeeded  by  a  railway  mania,  a 
sort  of  nineteenth-century  South  Sea 
Bubble,  when  everyone  with  a  little 
money  to  spare  expected  to  make  his 
fortune  by  investing  it  in  one  or  other 
of  the  multitude  of  schemes  which  were 
propagated  blindly  and  wastefully  like 
living  things." 

The  surprise  of  the  first  railways  was 
the  eagerness  with  which  passengers  hur- 
ried to  use  this  new,  quick  and,  to  many 
minds,  dangerous  method  of  moving 
about.     Goods,  on  the  other  hand,  long 


continued  to  be  sent  along  canals.  The 
canals,  as  is  well  known,  fought  the  rail- 
roads and  lost  the  battle,  but  the  fight 
went  on  for  many  years.  After  the 
'forties,  with  the  growth  of  manufactures 
and  the  general  speeding  up  of  life  and 
commerce,  goods  traffic  on  the  railways 
increased  to  the  detriment  of  the  strings 
of  barges  on  the  canals. 
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FIRST  ENGINE  OF  THE  FIRST  RAILWAY 

As  engineer  to  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  authorized  by 
Parliament  in  1821  and  opened  in  1825,  George  Stephenson  advocated 
the  adoption  of  steam  power  in  preference  to  animal  power.  The 
maximum  speed  attained  by  the  line's  first  engine,  the  Locomotion, 
which  is  still  preserved,  was  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 
Science  Museum,  South  Kensington 


In  the  last,  as  in  the  first  phase  of  our 
subject,  we  are  concerned  with  iron.  In 
the  first  phase  new  methods  of  producing 
iron  were  discovered;  in  the  last  phase 
new  methods  of  using  it.  Mechanical 
engineering  comes  into  being,  and  the 
tools  that  make  machines  become  ma- 
chines themselves. 

Hand,  work  in  many  spheres  is  prefer- 
able to  machine  work;  but  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  handicraft  would  not 
deny  that  the  early  "bespoke"  hand-made 
machine  of  Watt's  time,  with  its  indi- 
vidual screws,  bolts  and  nuts,  depending 
for  its  accuracy  on  the  eyes  and  fingers 
of  the  workman  who  made  it,  was  less 
satisfactory  than  the  later  standardized 
machine,  whose  parts  are  themselves  fash- 
ioned by  automatic  machine  tools  worked 
by  machine  power. 

The  various  machine  tools  were  in- 
vented, altered,  improved  and  improved 
again  by  a  remarkable  race  or  school  of 
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GEORGE  STEPHENSON 

The  name  of  George  Stephenson  (1781- 
1848)  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  steam-engine.  His  first 
locomotive  received  a  successful  trial  in 
1814.  This  mezzotint  by  C.  Turner  is  from 
a   painting  by   H.    P.   Briggs. 

men  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  One  after 
another,  or  simultaneously,  these  men 
made  new  applications  of  the  command 
over  Nature  that  previous  inventions  had 
given  them.  Watt,  by  his  steam-engine, 
had  opened  up  a  vast  new  territory;  these 
men  staked  it  out  and  cultivated  it. 

The  early  mechanical  engineers  illus- 
trate vividly  one  aspect  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution:  the  opening  of  new  careers 
to  men  of  talent  and  initiative,  however 
unpromising  their  start  in  life.  The 
patriarch  of  the  band  was  Joseph 
Bramah  (1748-1814),  of  lock  and  hy- 
draulic press  renown,  a  ploughboy  till  an 
accident  to  his  ankle  turned  him  from 
farm  work  to  mechanics.  In  Bramah's 
workshop  was  trained  Henry  Maudslay 
( 177 1-1831),  who  produced  the  proto- 
types of  later  machine  tools,  including 
the  slide  rest  called  "Maudslay's  Go- 
Cart, "  to  the  strains  of  a  musical-box. 
Maudslay  started  life  as  a  workman  at 
the  Woolwich  Arsenal;  he  afterwards 
founded  a  famous  engineering  firm. 

(Wmong  the  band  there  were  several 
m>  inventors  of  the  planing  machine: 
Fox   of   Derby,   the   ex-butler,    Matthew 


Murray  (1763-1826),  the  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice, and  Joseph  Clement  (1779- 
1844),  the  handloom  weaver's  son, 
remarkable  among  inventors  for  mak- 
ing money  out  of  his  invention,  for  he 
earned  some  ten  pounds  a  day  by  his 
machine,  though  he  had  taken  out  no 
patent.  Clement  started  life  first  at  the 
loom  and  then  as  a  thatcher  and  slater. 
Later  he,  like  Maudslay,  was  trained  in 
Bramah's  workshop.  Richard  Roberts 
(1789-1864),  another  inventor  of  the 
planing  machine,  was  trained  in  Maud- 
slay's  firm.  Roberts  was  a  shoemaker's 
son  from  the  Welsh  borders.  He  came 
to  London,  after  working  in  some  iron- 
works near  home,  to  evade  a  militia  sum- 
mons. He  later  set  up  in  Manchester, 
where  he  produced,  among  other  in- 
ventions that  stand  to  his  name,  the 
self-acting  mule. 

The  Manchester  district,  with  its 
textile  machinery,  became  an  important 
center  for  mechanical  engineering.  The 
best-known  names  are  Fairbairn  (1789- 
1874),  who  revolutionized  mill  ma- 
chinery, and  Whitworth  (1803-87),  who 
standardized  screws  and  introduced 
standard  gauges  by  which  workmen  could 
measure  to  the  t^tts  of  an  inch. 

When  mechanical  engineering  had  well 
started  on  its  course,  great  changes  and 
economies  were  effected  in  the  production 
of  iron  by  Neilson's  hot  blast  (1828), 
and  Nasmyth's  steam-hammer  (1838). 
James  Beaumont  Neilson  (1792-1865), 
the  son  of  a  Scottish  engine-wright, 
revolutionized  iron  making,  in  the  teeth 
of  expert  opinion.  Ironmasters  were  in 
the  habit  of  cooling  the  air  blown  into 
the  furnace  by  the  bellows,  thinking  that 
the  colder  the  air  the  better  the  iron. 
Neilson  pointed  out  that  by  heating  the 
air  they  would  produce  a  greater  volume, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  stronger  blast. 
Though  hampered  by  the  expense  of  ex- 
periments and  the  scepticism  of  the  trade, 
he  proved  his  contention  and  obtained 
a  patent  in  1828.  By  the  use  of  the  hot 
blast  not  only  was  the  amount  of  coal 
necessary  to  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  iron  reduced  by  more  than  half,  but 
inferior  coal,  which  had  been  useless  be- 
fore, was  now  available. 

Nasmyth's  steam-hammer  was  invented 
in  1838  and  patented  in  1842.  James 
Nasmyth  (1808-90),  youngest  son  of  the 
landscape  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Maud- 
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slay's.  Nasmyth's  hammer  was  a  huge 
block  of  iron,  lifted  up  by  the  force  of 
steam  above  the  object  to  be  hammered, 
and  then,  when  the  steam  was  let  out 
of  the  piston,  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
anvil. 

The  social  changes  resulting  from  these 
inventions,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial life,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  English 
people.  Today  most  Englishmen  live  in 
towns;  in  the  eighteenth  century  most 
Englishmen  lived  in  the  country.  Life 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  leisurely 
and  easy-going  in  comparison  with  the 
pace  set  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  change  to  discipline  and  regulation 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  work- 
people, for  it  made  it  easier  to  organize 
their  forces  for  the  purposes  of  politics 
or  industrial  struggle.  The  nineteenth- 
century  trade  union  owed  a  great  deal  to 
this  education. 

The  map  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
habits  and  outlook  of  the  English  people, 
was  changed  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Before  that  revolution  the  five 
most  populous  counties  are  believed  to 
have  been  Middlesex,  Somerset,  Glouces- 
ter, Wiltshire  and  Northampton.  In  the 
course  of  that  revolution  the  cotton  in- 
dustry established  itself  in  Lancashire; 
the  woollen  industry  grew  faster  in  the 
West   Riding  than   in   its  old  home   the 


south-west  of  England,  and  the  worsted 
industry  grew  faster  in  Bradford  than  in 
Norwich,  where  it  had  flourished  for  two 
centuries;  the  industries  connected  with 
iron  and  steel  settled  in  the  Black  Coun- 
try, because  they  needed  coal.  Hence, 
when  the  nineteenth  century  opened, 
Lancashire,  the  West  Riding.  Stafford 
and  Warwickshire  occupied  the  place  of 
Somerset,  Gloucester,  Wilts  and  North- 
ampton. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  population  moved  automatically 
from  places  where  an  industry7  was  de- 
clining to  one  where  it  was  expanding. 
The  woollen  and  worsted  weavers  did 
not  migrate  from  Gloucester  or  Norwich 
to  Leeds  and  Bradford;  they  tended 
rather  to  migrate  to  London.  The  mi- 
gration of  the  time  was  by  slow  stages, 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  rilled  up 
their  towns  from  the  adjacent  country- 
side. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  created  two 
difficult  social  problems.  One  was  the 
regulation  of  a  new  kind  of  industry; 
the  other  was  the  regulation  of  the  new 
districts  which  grew  so  rapidly  from  vil- 
lages to  towns,  or  from  small  towns  to 
large. 

The  first  factories  were  built  on 
streams,  as  they  were  dependent  on  water 
power.  In  these  places  it  was  difficult  to 
get  child  labor,  because  the  local  popu- 
lation was  sparse  and  the  inhabitants  did 
not  like  to  send  their  children  to  the  mills. 
The    difficulty   was   overcome   by    taking 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  COAL  MINES 
OF   1840 

Tragic  stories  of  the  sufferings  of  children  in  the  coal  mines  (right) 
were  revealed  in  the  report  made  in  1842  by  the  royal  commissioners 
whose  appointment  the  reformers  had  secured.  The  excessive  physical 
strain  on  young  children  forced  to  draw  trucks  (top)  caused  ill-health 
and  sometimes  deformity,  while  the  facts  concerning  the  tortures  en- 
dured by  women  in  the  coal  mines  defy  description. 
Report  of  Royal   Commission,  1842 
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children  as  apprentices  from  the  work- 
houses. This  led  to  great  abuses,  as 
the  children  were  quite  unprotected. 
When  steam  power  took  the  place  of 
water  power  it  was  possible  to  set  up 
mills  in  towns  and  populous  places,  and 
from  that  time  the  child  labor  in  the 
mills  was  what  was  called  "free  labor." 


BOYS  TOILING  IN  A  ROPE  FACTORY 

Perhaps  the  worst  evil  of  the  factory  system  was  the  demands  it 
made  on  the  youth  of  the  country.  Children  hardly  out  of  the 
cradle  were  set  to  work  and  compelled  to  toil  for  terribly  long  hours 

and   subject    to   the   most   abominable   conditions   and   treatment. 
From  Turberville,  'Englishmen  in  the  18th  Century,'  Oxford  University  Press 


Robert  Owen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
father  of  the  more  famous  statesman  of 
that  name,  tried  to  get  Parliament  to 
intervene  to  protect  the  children,  and 
with  some  success,  for  a  Factory  Act 
was  passed  in  1802  to  protect  apprentices, 
and  another  in  1819  to  protect  all  chil- 
dren working  in  cotton  mills.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  mills  became  the  chief 
domestic  controversy  in  English  politics. 
The  leaders  of  the  agitation  for  reform 
were  Sadler,  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  John 
Fielden.  In  consequence  of  their  efforts 
Parliament  passed  an  act  in  1833,  which 
introduced  the  principle  of  state  inspec- 
tion of  factories. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mak- 


ing the  conditions  of  the  mills  tolerable 
for  children  was  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible in  practice  to  reduce  the  labor 
of  children  without  reducing  that  of 
adults,  and  manufacturers  and  econo- 
mists believed  that  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  adult  labor  would  be  fatal  to 
the  profits  of  the  industry. 

For  fourteen 
years  there  was  a 
strugggle  over  this 
question,  but  in  1847 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill 
was  passed.  In  law 
it  applied  to  women 
and  young  persons 
— that  is,  boys  un- 
der 18,  as  well  as  to 
children ;  in  prac- 
tice it  applied  to 
everybody.  None  of 
the  evil  conse- 
quences that  had 
been  anticipated  by 
opponents  followed 
this  legislation.  It 
was  the  precedent 
for  similar  treat- 
ment of  other  prob- 
lems, and  factory  law  gradually  spread 
over  industrial  life. 

The  other  great  social  problem  was 
handled  with  much  less  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. In  the  late  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  nineteenth  a  beginning  was 
made  in  sanitary  science,  and  hospitals 
were  built  in  several  towns.  But  only 
very  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  cope 
with  the  dreadful  overcrowding  of  the 
towns.  The  first  serious  attempt  to 
handle  the  problem  was  made  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  But  the  con- 
trol of  town  life  and  growth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  rid  of  slums,  has  proved 
the  most  intractable  of  the  problems  left 
by  the  Revolution. 
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GENERAL  PATTERNS  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION  OUTSIDE 

ENGLAND. 


uring  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  industrial  changes  that 
had  already  affected  England  made  their 
way  not  only  to  continental  Europe  but 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  as 
well.  In  broad  outlines,  the  industrial 
development  of  the  Continent  and  of  the 
other  regions  followed  the  pattern  laid 
down  in   England. 

Owing,  however,  to  differences  in  time, 
natural  resources,  geography,  and  other 
conditioning  factors,  the  process  of  in- 
dustrialization exhibited  variation  in  de- 
tail from  one  country  to  another. 
Similarly,  in  each  of  these  regions 
definite  divergencies  from  the  English 
precedent  in  industrial  development  can 
be  observed.  But  these  differences  should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  in  terms  of  major  essentials  and  con- 
sequences, the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
continental  Europe  was  primarily  an  ex- 
tension and  a  later  phase  of  the  English 
Industrial  Revolution. 

Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  the 
Continent  began  to  experience  the  char- 
acteristic industrial  changes  about  sev- 
enty-five to  a  hundred  years  later  than 
England  did.  In  a  small  measure  this 
was  due  to  England's  attempt,  up  to 
1825,  to  maintain  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  the  new  industrial  devices. 
The  important  reasons  for  the  belated 
introduction  of  machinery,  however,  are 
much  more  satisfactorily  sought  and 
found  in  the  local  development,  national 
peculiarities,  and  special  conditions  of 
the  various  countries  themselves.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  new  industrial  de- 
velopment brought  with  it:  (1)  The 
overthrow  of  the  guild  system  wherever 
it  was  still  functioning;  (2)  the  wide 
spread  introduction  of  machinery  and 
steam  power;   (3)  the  rise  of  the  factory 

1  T.    B.   Veblen,    "Imperial    Germany   and   the    Industrial    Revolution,    Huebsch,    1915,    p.    82 


system;  (4)  marked  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  transportation;  and  (5)  a 
relative  reduction  in  the  importance  of 
agriculture  as  compared  with  industry 
and  trade. 

In  most  countries,  the  general  pattern 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  trans- 
planted from  England — en  bloc,  as  it 
were.  It  came,  therefore,  with  much 
more  rapidity  than  it  did  in  England. 
In  Germany,  for  example,  transforma- 
tions in  industry  were  experienced  in  the 
fifteen — or  twenty -year  period  after  1870 
comparable  to  those  which  required  a 
full  century,  from  1750  to  1850,  in  Eng- 
land. There  was,  of  course,  a  preceding 
period  of  preparation  in  Germany,  but 
even  so  the  industrial  changes  in  that 
country  constituted  a  true  "revolution," 
as  measured  in  terms  of  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  transformation. 

Because  the  new  industrial  system  in 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries 
was  taken  rather  completely  from  Eng- 
land, the  cultural  implications  of  the 
change  were  very  interesting.  It  has 
meant  that  the  nonindustrial  aspects  of 
the  cultures  of  these  countries  have  been 
transformed  by  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion to  a  far  less  degree  than  was  Eng- 
land's. Veblen  makes  this  clear  in  the 
case  of  Germany: 

Germany  combines  the  results  of  English 
experience  in  the  development  of  modern 
technology  with  a  state  of  the  other  arts 
of  life  more  nearly  equivalent  to  what  pre- 
vailed in  England  before  the  modern  in- 
dustrial regime  came  on;  so  that  German 
people  have  been  enabled  to  take  up  the  tech- 
nological heritage  of  the  English  without 
having  paid  for  it  in  the  habits  of  thought, 
the  use  and  wont,  induced  in  the  English 
community  by  the  experience  involved  in 
achieving  it.1 
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In  the  later  stages  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  towards  the  very  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  England  no 
longer  remained  the  sole  model  for  the 
countries  then  undergoing  industrializa- 
tion. Other  industrial  centers  were  by 
then  well  prepared  to  make  contributions 
of  their  own.  This  is  excellently  shown 
in  Russia's  industrial  awakening  in  the 
nineties,  for  which  Germany  served  as  a 
major  model  for  imitation.  Since  1900, 
the  industrial  influence  of  the  United 
States  upon  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  very  marked. 

While  England  was  the  general  model 
for  technological  and  industrial  imitation 


down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  completeness  and  exactness  of 
the  duplication  of  English  attitudes  and 
methods  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
Countries  like  Germany,  for  example 
were  in  an  age  of  nascent  electrical  de- 
velopment when  they  came  to  introduce 
wholesale  English  methods  that  had  been 
born  in  the  age  of  steam  and  water  power. 
While  Germany  has,  of  course,  relied 
upon  steam  and  water  power,  it  has  also 
tended  to  exploit  electricity  and  chem- 
istry far  more  than  Britain.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  led  to  modifications 
and  adjustments  in  the  imitating  of  Eng- 
land. 


II.  SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIALISM  IN  FRANCE. 


^Crance  was  the  first  Continental 
<Jj  country  to  experience  the  transfor- 
mations that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  industrial  order.  At  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  agriculture 
predominated  in  France.  During  the 
preceding  century  French  commerce  had 
grown  steadily.  That  there  was  no 
comparable  advance  in  industry  is  at- 
tributable to  the  political  situation  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  the  relative 
scantiness  of  certain  natural  resources, 
the  presence  of  the  conservative  indus- 
trial guild,  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently 
large  body  of  skilled  workmen,  and  a 
lack  of  adequate  capital.  The  system  of 
household  manufacture  was  firmly  in- 
trenched and  the  prejudice  against  the 
factory  system  was  strong.  Only  after 
the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury did  changes  in  industry  occur  on  a 
wide  and  accelerated  scale.  These  condi- 
tions explain  why  the  active  beginnings  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  in  France  are 
dated  from  1825. 

The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  pe- 
riods were  important  in  preparing  the 
way  for  French  industrial  changes.  Dur- 
ing those  years  there  was  a  general  tend- 
ency towards  the  undermining  of  the 
guild  system  and  the  liberalization  of 
industry.  During  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  sincere  efforts  were  made  to 
encourage  the  use  of  machinery  in  the 
textile  industry.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, successful. 

As  early  as  1774-76,  under  the  inspira- 


tion of  Turgot,  a  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  the 
French  guilds,  and  to  liberalize  industry 
by  permitting  every  man  to  determine 
the  manner,  time,  and  place  of  any  oc- 
cupation it  pleased  him  to  pursue.  These 
measures  could  not  be  pressed  to  their 
fullest  advantage,  and  after  Turgot's 
dismissal  from  the  comptroller-general- 
ship, the  guilds  made  a  rapid  recovery 
from  this  assault.  Much  more  effective 
in  undermining  the  strength  of  the  guilds 
was  the  economic  development  of 
France  during  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution.  The  guild 
privileges  were  no  longer  so  extensive. 
In  fact,  their  monopolies  were  infringed 
upon,  and  their  regulations  often  evaded. 
The  putting-out  system  was  well  de- 
veloped in  certain  areas. 

Nevertheless,  guild  control  and  indus- 
trial restriction  were  still  characteristic 
of  French  industry  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  The  guild  problem  was 
hotly  debated,  and  the  domestic  workers 
of  both  rural  and  urban  districts  were 
insistent  upon  reform.  The  question  re- 
ceived attention  in  the  cahiers  of  1789, 
in  which  the  guild  system  was  attacked 
and  defended  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  particular  groups.  Finally, 
the  problem  was  decisively  settled  in 
1791  by  a  law  of  the  National  Assembly 
which  declared  that  after  April  1,  1791, 
any  person  was  "free  to  do  such  business, 
exercise  such  profession,  art  or  trade, 
as  he  may  chtfose." 
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The  guilds  themselves  were  not  ex- 
pressly abolished,  but  they  were  shorn 
of  their  special  privileges.  They  were 
left  without  any  real  reason  for  existence. 
Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  desire  to  sur- 
press  the  agitation  of  workingmen  for 
better  wages  and  working  conditions, 
which  followed  the  passage  of  the  law 
destroying  the  guild  monopoly,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  enacted  a  measure  that 
remained  to  plague  the  French  working 
dass  for  almost  a  century.  This  was  the 
law  Le  Chapelier  (June'  14,  1791).  It 
definitely  declared  trade  associations  of 
workers  to  be  illegal  and  proclaimed 
gatherings  of  workingmen  to  be  "riotous'' 
and  punishable  by  law. 

The  Napoleonic  period  was  charac- 
terized by  a  partial  attempt  to  restore  the 
guilds,  and  the  bakers,  butchers,  printers. 
and  brokers  were  forced  to  assume  guild 
organization.  The  bakers  and  butchers 
guilds  were  established  after  1801  by 
Napoleon  to  avoid  food  riots;  the  print- 
ers were  organized  (1810)  to  make  super- 
vision of  the  press  easier;  and  the 
brokers  were  restricted  in  number  and 
placed  under  police  control  in  order  to 
regulate  speculation  in  government  se- 
curities. The  motives  behind  the  restora- 
tion of  the  guilds  were  more  political 
:han  economic  in  nature.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  the  guild  monopolies 
were  once  more  removed 
and  free  competition  again 
became  the  norm,  though 
some  of  the  associations 
persisted  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Early  Mechanical  Industry 

fir"  he  disappearance  of  the 
^  guilds  signaled  an  age 
Df  free  industrial  competi- 
tion in  France  and  cleared 
the  path  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  the 
development  of  the  factory 
system.  The  15  steam  en- 
gines in  use  before  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  had 
jumped  to  600  by  1830,  but 
all  notable  mechanization 
industry  came  after  that 
date.  Even  after  the  third 
decade  of  the  century,  the 
process  by  no  means  reached 
the  degree  of  completeness 


X umber  of 

Total 

Engines 

Horsepouer 

5,672 

71,000 

15,805 

191.000 

26,146 

316,000 

it  did  across  the  Channel.  In  1834.  there 
were  only  5.000  mechanical  looms  in 
France  compared  to  the  100.000  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  2.450  engines  in  use  in 
France  in  1839  had  a  total  horse  power  of 
only  33.000.  The  following  figures  show 
the  growing  importance  of  power  (steam 
engines)  in  French  industry  up  to  1871: 


Year 
1851 
1861 
1871 


This  development  of  power  is  reflected 
in  the  textile  and  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. By  1846,  the  number  of  mechani- 
cal looms  in  operation  had  increased  to 
31.000.  Steam  power  was  first  employed 
in  mining  and  in  the  metal  industries, 
its  application  to  textile  manufacture 
coming  later.  After  1830.  the  methods 
that  had  been  used  in  England  for  some 
time,  such  as  puddling  and  smelting  by 
coke  were  introduced  in  France.  The 
charcoal  furnace,  however,  diminished 
in  importance  very  slowly.  Not  until  the 
sixties  did  the  new  coke  furnaces  exceed 
the  number  of  charcoal  furnaces.  Be- 
tween 1821  and  1847  the  gross  output 
of  pig  iron  almost  tripled.  France  was 
not  exceedingly  rich  in  either  coal  or 
iron    deposits    between    1871    and    1918, 


FORMERLY   GERMAN— NOW  FRENCH 

Big  iron  and   steel  plant  at    Pompey  in  the   Moselle  Valley 

four  miles  northeast  of   Xancy  in  what  used  to  be  German 

territory. 
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FRENCH    FACTORY— AMERICAN    MA- 
CHINERY 

Toledo  presses  in  the  stamping  shop  of  an  automobile  plant 

at    St.    Ouen,    France. 
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and  the  two  were  not  usually  found  close 
together.  As  early  as  1840,  France  was 
compelled  to  import  coal  because  its  own 
resources  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  created  by  the  growing  iron 
industry.  Some  years  before  the  World 
War  the  discovery  of  new  iron  deposits 
raised  France  in  importance  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  iron  and  steel  products.  The 
recapture  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and 
the  temporary  seizure  of  the 
Saar  Valley  as  a  result  of 
the  World  War  brought  a 
marked  stimulus  to  the 
French  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Industrial  Expansion 

^IT'he  first  major  advances 
^Us  in  French  industry 
came  after  the  formation  of 
the  Third  Republic,  1870- 
71,  despite  the  loss  of  the 
valuable  industrial  regions 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to 
Germany.  Rich  in  iron  ore 
deposits,  embracing  one 
quarter  of  the  spindles  of 
the  French  cotton  industry, 
and  a  center  for  other  manu- 
facturers, Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine were  among  the  most 
important  of  French  indus- 
trial regions.    Their  loss,  as 


it  has  been  said,  was  a  dis- 
tinct "body  blow"  to  French 
industry. 

Nevertheless,  industrial 
expansion  continued.  The 
value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  1897  amounted  to 
15,000,000,000  francs 
against  5,000,000,000  in 
1870.  In  the  textile  indus- 
try, hand  looms  were  gen- 
erally replaced  by  power 
looms,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  World  War  France 
ranked  fifth  in  the  number 
of  cotton  spindles  with 
7,000,000. 

There  was  likewise  a 
steady  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  steam  engines  in  use 
and  a  still  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  their  total  horse 
power.  From  26,146  steam 
engines  with  a  horse  power 
of  316,000  in  1871,  the  figures  increased 
to  82,238  and  2,913,013,  respectively  for 
1910.  Production  in  coal,  iron,  and  steel 
steadily  increased.  Thirteen  million  metric 
tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  1870;  26,- 
000,000  metric  tons  in  1890;  almost  33,- 
030,000  in  1900;  and  41,000,000  tons  in 
1912.  A  similar  growth  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  production  of  iron-ore  and  in  the 
iron  and  steel  output.     Statistics  of  pig- 


FRANCE  ADOPTS  ASSEMBLY  HERE 

Paint   shops    in    Citroen    ("Ford    of    France")    plant.      Javel 

Works,     Paris,      France,     shows     the     Americanization     of 

methods  in  French  automobile  industry. 
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iron  production  illustrate  this  gradual  in- 
crease. In  1885,  France  produced 
1,600,000  metric  tons;  and  in  1910  4,000,- 
000  metric  tons.  The  greatest  expansion 
came  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  the  French  iron 
and  steel  industry  became  modernized 
relatively  late.  In  many  other  fields  of 
manufacture  there  was  like  expansion. 

Just  as  in  England,  the  introduction  of 
machinery  meant  the  absorption  of  an 
increased  number  of  people  in  industry, 
and  the  growth  of  factories.  The  In- 
dustrial Revolution  in  France,  however, 
had  been  distinguished  by  several  note- 
worthy differences  from  that  in  either 
Germany  or  England.  The  economic 
development  of  France  was  characterized 
by  its  gradualness  and  stability,  and  by 
the  moderate  expansion  in  many  indus- 
trial fields.  Because  of  the  continued 
importance  of  agriculture  and  the  nature 
of  French  manufacturers,  which  spe- 
cialized on  fine  work  and  luxury  goods 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  application 
of  mechanical  methods  were  relatively 
slow.  France  has  never  been  industrial- 
ized to  the  degree  that  England  and  Ger- 
many have  been.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  there  were  only  nine  departments 
in  France  in  which  half  or  more  than 
half  of  the  population  was  employed  in 
mechanical  industry  as  distinguished 
from  agriculture.  Even  to-day.  there 
are  more  people  engaged  in  agriculture 
than  in  any  other  single  occupation.  The 
recovery   of   Alsace   and   Lorraine    since 


the  World  War  has,  of  course,  reduced 
the  excess  of  agricultural  laborers  over 
the    number    engaged   in    industry. 

Because  French  industry  has  tended 
to  produce  either  luxuries  or  articles  of 
fine  quality,  hand  labor  has  persisted. 
Though  the  French  have  been  successful 
in  producing  "class"  goods  of  outstand- 
ing quality,  as  well  as  cheap  articles  in 
quantity,  there  never  has  been  the  pres- 
sure for  complete  mechanization  that 
existed  in  England  and  Germany.  In 
England  and  Germany  the  general  move- 
ment of  industry  has  been  towards  the 
large-scale  production  and  ever  growing 
combinations,  while  France  has  been 
conspicuous  for  a  tendency  in  the  other 
direction — towards  industrial  individual- 
ism. Small  scale  production  and  small 
establishments  characterize  French  in- 
dustry outside  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
In  1914,  out  of  almost  20.000.000  per- 
sons connected  with  all  types  of  French 
industry,  there  were  only  10.665,000 
wage-earners  as  against  8,996.000  em- 
ployers and  independent  workers.  This 
situation  has  been  an  obvious  handicap 
to  French  industry  in  competition  in 
the  world  market  with  the  large  scale 
production  methods  of  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  its  compensation  in  the 
somewhat  wider  distribution  of  profits 
that  obtains  and  in  the  large  number 
of  workingmen  occupied  in  their  homes 
and  shops  rather  than  in  tremendous 
plants. 


III.  THE  PHENOMENALLY  RAPID  INDUSTRIALIZATION  OF 

GERMANY. 


3jfF  the  industrialization  of  France  is 
**  characterized  by  its  completeness  and 
gradualness,  by  the  prominence  of  hand 
labor,  and  by  the  persistence  of  small 
establishments,  the  mechanization  of  Ger- 
man industry  after  about  1870  is  marked 
by  breath-taking  rapidity,  great  thor- 
oughness, and  a  remarkable  degree  of 
efficiency. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  region  we  now  know  as 
Germany  was  industrially  backward. 
The  industry  of  Germany  then  did  not 
even  compare  with  that  of  France.     Ag- 


riculture was  the  leading  occupation; 
the  factory  system  had  been  introduced 
but  slightly.  A  contemporary  observed 
that  about  1850  the  putting-out  system 
still  prevailed;  that  machines  were  rela- 
tively few;  that  the  country  was  poor; 
and  that  adequate  financial  institutions 
were  lacking. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  were 
easily  apparent:  (1)  The  guild  system 
had  disappeared  very  slowly  in  several 
regions  in  spite  of  adverse  legislation; 
(2)  political  decentralization  and  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  jealousies  of  the 
some  thirty-nine  different  German  states 
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hampered  industry;  (3)  there  were  no 
home  markets  beckoning  for  German 
manufactured  goods,  since  home  con- 
sumption was  small  and  there  were  no 
German  colonies;  (4)  transportation  fa- 
cilities were  inadequate;  (5)  the  high 
esteem  placed  upon  agriculture  acted  as 
a  brake  upon  industrial  enterprise;  (6) 
the  highly  developed  forest  industry  ab- 
sorbed many  workers;  (7)  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  had  ravaged  the  land  and 
stricken  the  country  with  poverty;   and 


KRUPP  WORKS,  ESSEN,  GERMANY 

Lifting  a  heavy  cast-steel  block  from  the  casting  pit.     The 

chief  products  of  the  plant  are   crucible  steels,  alloyed  and 

unalloyed. 
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(8)    free    capital    and    a    well-developed 
credit  system  were  missing. 

The  decline  and  disappearance  of  the 
guild  system  in  Germany  duplicated 
rather  closely  what  occurred  in  France. 
French  conquests,  especially  in  southern 
Germany,  and  the  infiltration  of  French 
ideas  during  the  Napoleonic  period 
hastened  the  passing  of  guild  monopoly 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
industrial  freedom.  During  the  Stein- 
Hardenberg  regime  rapid  strides  were 
taken  to  insure  the  liberalization  of 
Prussian  economic  life.  Between  1808 
and  1811  the  privileges  of  the  guilds 
were  in  large  measure  removed  and  li- 
censing of  craftsmen  was  introduced. 
Shorn  of  their  monopolies  and  powers 
of  compulsion,  some  of  the  guilds  went 
out  of  existence  completely,  while  others 
continued  as  "free  associations."    Similar 


changes  took  place  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  but  many  guilds  still  survived. 
The  importance  of  the  handicraft  sys- 
tem and  the  almost  static  nature  of  Ger- 
man industry  are  illustrated  by  the  ab- 
sence for  over  thirty  years  of  any  im- 
portant new  legislation  touching  the 
guilds.  An  act  of  1845  was  designed  to 
give  uniformity  to  Prussian  industry  and 
to  create  a  high  degree  of  industrial  free- 
dom. Certain  guilds  and  some  guild 
practices — the  apprenticeship  system,  for 
example — were,  however, 
retained.  At  first  the  meas- 
ure promised  to  be  success- 
ful, but  the  panic  years  of 
1846-47  and  the  revolu- 
tionary year  of  1848  upset 
the  normal  trend.  The 
handicraft  workers  who 
feared  the  factory  system, 
played  an  active  role  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and 
through  their  efforts  the  act 
of  1845  was  so  modified  as 
to  curtail  the  industrial 
liberties  it  had  granted.  Had 
this  modification  been  ener- 
getically enforced,  it  might 
have  had  unfortunate  conse- 
quences for  the  advance  of 
German  industry. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
age  to  find  that  the  public 
officials  had  been  inoculated 
with  laissez-faire  doctrines 
to  the  point  where  they 
enforced   the   law   with   extreme    laxity. 

Industrial  Beginnings 

Changing  economic  conditions  set  up 
a  strong  current  toward  the  further 
emancipation  of  industry  throughout  all 
the  German  states  during  the  fifties  and 
sixties.  By  1860,  the  guild  system  was 
practically  dead,  although  it  was  not  yet 
formally  buried.  The  final  step  came 
in  1868-69  with  the  passage  of  acts  that 
fully  legalized  the  industrial  liberty  ex- 
isting in  fact.  Workers  were  given  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement,  and  all 
checks  and  restraints  were  removed  from 
industrial  initiative. 

Commercial  freedom  made  much  prog- 
ress in  Germany  during  the  period  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1848.  Both  mercantilism  and 
the  later  trend  towards  Economic  Liber- 
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alism  and  free  trade  helped  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  former  usually  worked  towards 
economic  nationalism  and  the  creation 
of  national  free-trade  areas.  Free-traders 
also  urged  the  clearing  away  of  tariff 
boundaries  between  the  petty  German 
states,  as  well  as  the  development  of  free 
trading  relations  between  the  major  Ger- 
man states  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Therefore  both  the  disciples  of  Adam 
Smith  in  Germany  and  Friedrich  List  and 
his  followers  aided  in  wiping  out  the 
customs  lines  between  the 
German  states.  The  result- 
ing Zollverein  helped  to 
liberate  commerce  among 
the  German  peoples.  In- 
dustry was  freed  from  re- 
strictive bonds  and  many  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  economic  en- 
terprise and  individual  effort 
were  cleared  away.  The 
legal  destruction  of  the  guild 
system,  just  mentioned,  was 
another  preparatory  step 
towards  the  industrializa- 
tion of  Germany. 

While  the  greatest  prog- 
ress came  after  1870,  the 
fundamental  changes  in  in- 
dustry, on  the  basis  of 
which  the  new7  order  arose, 
were  being  prepared  for  in 
the  two  decades  preceding 
that  date.  The  period  1850- 
70  was  one  of  comparative 
peace  and  prosperity.  The 
wars  of  1864  and  1868  were 
short  and  had  little  effect 
on  German  industry  or  com- 
merce. The  Zollverein  (Customs  Union) 
which  affected  Prussia.  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  many  lesser  German  states,  not  only 
facilitated  commerce,  thus  broadening  the 
German  market,  but  still  protected  the 
German  manufacturers  against  their 
French  and  English  competitors.  The 
growth  of  transportation  facilities  with 
the  rise  of  the  railroad  likewise  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  German  market.  Ma- 
chinery was  imported  from  England,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  skilled  English 
workingmen  were  induced  to  migrate  to 
the  industrial  regions  of  Germany,  such 
as  the  Rhine  provinces,  Silesia  and  Sax- 
ony, where  they  served  as  instructors  for 
the  German  workers.    In  the  forties  firms 


that  were  to  be  important  in  German 
industrial  history  sprang  into  being. 
Borsig  set  up  a  machine  shop  in  Berlin 
in  1837  which  was  to  grow  into  the  great 
Borsig  locomotive  wrorks.  At  Essen. 
Krupp  and  Company  established  a  cast- 
steel  factory  which  quickly  created  a 
reputation  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
product. 

The  most  marked  developments  in 
German  industry  during  this  period  took 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and 


LUISENTHAL  COAL  SHAFT,  SAAR  VALLEY 

This  modern  mine,  with  workings  1800  feet  underground, 
was  taken  over  by  France  after  the  World  War  and  restored 
by  the  plebiscite  of  1935.  In  spite  of  all  handicaps  the 
German   will  to  work  is  keeping  her  the  leading  industrial 

nation  of  Europe. 
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iron  and  steel.  In  1846,  the  136  cotton 
mills  in  Prussia  were  poorly  equipped 
mechanically  and  they  usually  depended 
upon  some  form  of  power  other  than 
steam.  All  the  German  states  together 
consumed  on  the  average  only  some 
18,500,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  annu- 
ally for  the  years  1846-50.  After  1850, 
the  number  of  mills  grew,  their  equip- 
ment improved,  and  steam  power  came 
into  increasing  use.  Between  1851  and 
1855  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
averaged  over  56,000,000  pounds  annu- 
ally. Ten  years  later  over  97,000,000 
pounds  were  used  annually.  As  late  as 
1836  Germany  had  depended  chiefly 
upon  imported  cotton  yarn  for  its  looms; 
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by  1860  that  dependence  had  disappeared. 
Similar  advances  were  made  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk,  linen  and  woolen  cloth. 
The  failure  to  adopt  the  newest  meth- 
ods in  metallurgy  and  the  continued  use 
of  crude  equipment  retarded  the  devel- 
opment of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
until  almost  the  midway  mark  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Between  1848  and 
1857,  however,  the  production  of  iron 
ore  trebled,  and  between  1862  and  1875 
the  output  of  the  iron  and  steel  furnaces 
of  Germany  jumped  from  685,000  metric 
tons  to  over  2,000,000  metric  tons.  Sta- 
tistics on  the  home  consumption  of  raw 
iron  indicate  the  industrial  growth  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  1850-70.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  1850 
was  10.6  kilograms;  in  1870,  it  was  38.3 
kilograms.  Coal-mining  experienced  a 
commensurate  acceleration.  In  1846 
Prussia  produced  about  3,000,000  metric 
tons  of  coal;  in  1852,  5,000,000  tons 
were  mined;  in  1867  some  18,500,000 
tons  were  produced;  and  in  1871  the 
output  totaled  25,950,000  tons. 

Great  Expansion  after  1870 

^IT'hese  advances,  however,  were  but 
^  pigmy  steps  compared  to  the  gi- 
gantic strides  taken  after  1871.  "The 
growth  of  German  industry  and  indus- 
trial organization  since  the  war  of  1870- 
71,"  writes  Professor  Ogg,  "is  one  of 
the  capital  economic  phenomena  of  mod- 
ern times." 1  Another  student  speaks  of 
the  economic  growth  of  Germany  in  the 
forty-three  years  between  1871  and  1914 
as  "truly  miraculous."  The  following 
comparative  figures  on  the  coal  produc- 
tion and  the  iron  and  steel  output  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
pointedly  show  what  took  place: 

I.  COAL  PRODUCTION 

(in  tons) 

United 

Kingdom  France  Germany 

1875 ...  99,760,000  11,840,000  28,330,000 

1913...  287,410,000  40,190,000  273,650,000 


II.  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTION 

1875...     6,365,462       1,448,272        2,029,389 
1913 .  .  .     8,923,773      2,690,546      14,389,852 

III.  STEEL  INGOTS  AND  CASTINGS 

1875....    707,754         223,467  242,206 

1913 ....  7,835,113      2,655,854       14,946,212  » 

In  the  twenty  years  between  1875  and 
1895,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  increased 
from  732,000  to  1,115,000;  for  the  chem- 
ical industry  the  figures  read  41,000  and 
97,000;  and  the  number  engaged  in  min- 
ing jumped  from  283,000  in  1875  to 
430,000  in  1895. 

An  additional  index  of  industrial  growth 
lies  in  the  changing  proportion  of  the 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  its 
allied  activities.  Between  1871  and  1910 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  me- 
chanical industry  steadily  mounted  at  the 
expense  of  the  figures  for  agricultural 
workers.  In  1871,  about  64  per  cent  of 
the  population  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture; twenty  years  later  it  was  around 
57.5  per  cent;  and  in  1910  the  percentage 
had  dropped  to  approximately  40  per 
cent.  To  what  causes  we  ascribe  this 
tremendous  spurt  in  German  industry? 
First,  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  an 
important  cause.  It  resulted  in  the  uni- 
fication of  the  German  states  and  the 
creation  of  the  German  Empire,  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  German  history, 
made  possible  the  adoption  of  a  thorough- 
going national  program  for  industry.  The 
acquisition  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  gave 
Germany  two  high  industrialized  centers 
and  invaluable  natural  resources,  such  as 
iron  ore.  Moreover,  the  billion-dollar 
indemnity  that  France  was  compelled  to 
pay  increased  at  a  timely  moment  the 
capital  available  for  new  investment  in 
industry.  Second,  the  German  mechani- 
cal equipment  was  new  and  hence  of 
greater  efficiency  than  the  English,  some 
of  which  was  even  obsolete.  There  is 
one  kind  of  advantage  in  being  first  on 
the  scene,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  but 
there  are  some  compensating  advantages 


1  Ogg  and   Sharp,    "Economic  Development  of    Modern   Europe,"    Macmillan,   p.   215 

2  Sir  Philip  Dawson,  "Germany's  Industrial  Revival",  Macmillan,  1926,  p.  2.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  figures  give  Germany  a  position  in  the  coal  production  of  the  world  that  it  scarcely  deserves. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that_  German  coal  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  lignite,  and  a  ton  of 
lignite  is  usually  rated  as  being  equivalent  only  to  a  third  of  a  ton  of  coal.  The  better  quality  of 
English  coal  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  1913  England  exported  about  a  third  of  its  coal  product 
while  Germany  had  a  very  little  net  coal  export  that  year. 
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in  starting  in  later.  Third,  the  rapid 
growth  of  an  active  market  at  home  and 
abroad  was  of  capital  significance.  The 
rise  of  colonization,  clever  diplomacy, 
astute  business  methods,  and  excellent 
products  helped  to  create  a  large  foreign 
market,  while  at  home  the  population 
jumped  from  41,058,792  to  64,925,993 
between  1871  and  1910.  Fourth,  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  facilities  of 
all  kinds  stimulated  industrial  produc- 
tion and  brought  a  sharp  decrease  in 
freight  rates.  Fifth,  the  active  aid  that 
the  German  government  gave  to  indus- 
try operated  effectively.  Well-designed 
tariffs  protected  German  industries;  Ger- 
man embassies  all  over  the  world  did 
whatever  they  could  to  help  industry, 
and  German  diplomatic  pressure  was  fre- 
quently exerted  for  commercial  purposes; 
the  state  extended  the  opportunities  for 
technical  education;  and  there  was  no 
restrictive  legislation  to  limit  the  size 
of  industrial  combinations.  Sixth,  the 
successful  application  of  scientific  re- 
search to  industry  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  chemical  and  electrical  in- 
dustries of  the  Germans  stand  out  as  an 
example  of  their  ability  to  take  up  and 
develop  further  the  inventions  of  other 
countries — in  these  fields  chiefly  British. 
Seventh,  the  banking  interests  co-operated 
most  intimately  with  industry  and  ac- 
tively supported  industrial  undertakings. 
Apart  from  the  fact,  already  noted, 
that  the  new  industrial  order  was  not  a 
native  product  but  was  taken  over  mainly 
from  England,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Germany 
are  about  what  we  might  expect.  All 
industrial  activity  increased.  Old.  estab- 
lished industries,  such  as  textiles  and 
iron  and  steel,  expanded,  and  new  in- 
dustries, notably  the  chemical,  the  dye, 
and  the  electrical,  appeared.  Older 
methods  of  applying  labor  were  replaced 
by  the  factory  system.  Agriculture  itself 
underwent  both  a  structural  and  a  func- 
tional change.  It  tended  to  give  up 
staple  crops,  such  as  wheat,  and  went 
into  specialty  cropping,  in  which  the 
sugar-beet  industry  later  assumed  great 
importance. 

New  German  Industries 

3 rox   and  steel  production  has  always 
been  the  backbone  of  the  industry  of 
modern  Germany.     The  chief  promoters 


of  the  industry  have  been  Krupp,  Thys- 
sen,  and  Stinnes.  The  chief  iron-ore  de- 
posits were  found  in  Silesia,  Lorraine, 
and  the  Sieferland  region  along  the 
Rhine.  Lorraine  was  lost  to  Germany 
as  a  source  of  supply  after  the  World 
War.  As  a  result  of  tariff  rates  favoring 
the  iron  and  steel  industries,  improve- 
ments in  transportation,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  new  processes  that  made  possible 
the  use  of  phosphorous  ores,  the  output 
of  iron  and  steel  expanded  remarkably 
after  1880.  This  industrial  growth  meant 
that  England  was  being  surpassed  as  an 
iron  and  steel  manufacturer.  At  the 
opening  of  the  World  War,  Germany 
possessed  a  comfortable  lead  as  the  chief 
European  steel  and  iron  producer.  Only 
the  United  States  had  a  greater  output. 
The  German  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
located  mainly  in  the  Ruhr  area,  es- 
pecially at  Essen,  the  German  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  development  in  coal-mining  kept 
pace  with  the  other  fields.  Down  to 
1914,  the  bulk  of  the  German  coal  was 
mined  in  the  Rhineland-Westphalia  and 
Saar  districts  and  in  Upper  Silesia.  In 
1914,  Germany  stood  third  among  the 
world's  coal  producers,  following  on  the 
heels  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  World  War,  of  course,  af- 
fected the  German  coal  industry  disas- 
trously. Down  to  1919  the  increase  in 
coal  production  was  not  only  steady  but 
very  rapid.  Among  the  interesting  de- 
velopments in  the  coal  industry  was  the 
entry  of  the  state  into  that  field  of 
business  enterprise.  Of  the  318  colleries 
operating  in  1910,  the  state  owned  27. 

In  the  textile  trades  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  industrial  machinery  and  other 
metal  products,  the  years  from  1871  to 
the  World  WTar  witnessed  progress  of 
the  same  phenomenal  nature.  In  1911 
Germany,  with  10,500,000  spindles,  was 
surpassed  only  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  cotton  manufacture.  In 
almost  every  branch  of  industry  Ger- 
many assumed  a  position  of  high  im- 
portance or  European  leadership.  Well 
worth  noting  was  the  growth  of  rela- 
tively new  industries,  such  as  the  electric 
and  chemical.  In  these  fields  the  thor- 
oughness of  German  technical  training 
and  the  employment  of  methods  of  scien- 
tific research,  especially  in  organic  chem- 
istry,   have    been    well    rewarded.      The 
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discovery  of  the  structure  of  the  "ben- 
zene ring"  by  Kekule  in  1865  laid  the 
basis  for  the  remarkable  development  of 
industrial  chemistry  in  Germany.  A 
German  chemist,  Dr.  Adolf  von  Baeyer, 
discovered  how  to  make  synthetic  indigo 
in  1897.  At  the  opening  of  the  century 
Germany's  leadership  in  the  chemical 
dye  industry  was  unquestioned,  and  in 
1913  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
output  came  from  that  country.    No  less 


"ORIENTAL"  RUGS  BY  MACHINERY 

Latest  and  most  ingenious  rug-weaving  machine  in  Cottbus, 
Germany,  ties  90,000  knots  per  square  meter,  twice  the 
number  previously  possible.  Only  connoisseurs  can  distin- 
guish between  originals  and  reproductions  of  designs  in- 
cluding famous  Persian  patterns. 
©  Ewing  Galloway 


successful  were  the  Germans  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  medicines  and  serums. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  electricity, 
those  branches  of  German  industry  con- 
cerned with  the  manufacturing  of  electri- 
cal equipment  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  creators  of  the  German  electrical  in- 
dustry were  Werner  von  Siemens  and 
Emil  Rathenau,  who  may  be  compared 
to  Edison  in  our  country.  In  1914,  this 
industry  was  among  the  leading  German 
industries  in  the  value  of  annual  prod- 
uct, though  not  in  the  number  of  men 
employed.  In  1890,  the  electrical  in- 
dustry employed  well  under  15,000  work- 
ers, and  the  value  of  its  annual  products 
was  78,000,000  marks;  ten  years  later, 
over  50,000  persons  were  employed  and 
the  value  of  the  annual  products  had 
jumped  to  368,000,000  marks.    This  phe- 


nomenal gain  was  increased  in  succeeding 
years  right  down  to  1914. 

Cartels  and  Syndicates 

JlpHE  forms  of  business  organization 
^^  that  German  industry  assumed  were 
a  logical  outgrowth  of  those  modern 
tendencies  toward  concentration  which 
have  manifested  themselves  in  most  coun- 
tries, though  not  so  much  in  France.  Not 
only  was  German  industry  well  organ- 
ized in  all  its  aspects,  but 
it  moved  steadily  towards 
a  greater  measure  of  cen- 
tralized control.  Although 
many  small  industrial  estab- 
lishments still  exist  in  Ger- 
many, increasing  concentra- 
tion in  industry  was  a  lead- 
ing trait  of  the  country's 
economic  development  after 
1880.  Especially  in  the 
coal,  iron,  steel,  and  elec- 
trical industries  did  large 
establishments  swallow  up 
the  smaller  ones.  More 
than  that,  various  types  of 
industrial  agreements  were 
developed  in  these  large  in- 
dustries in  order  to  limit 
competition  and  to  central- 
ize control  still  further. 

One  form  of  large-scale 
business  organization  was 
the  "Interessengemein- 
schaft" — similar  to  what  in 
America  has  been  called  a 
"community-of-interest," 
Under  this,  rival  concerns 
subscribe  to  certain  arrangements  with 
reference  to  prices  and  markets  and  some- 
times to  the  pooling  of  profits.  More 
common  are  the  cartel  (Kartell)  and  the 
syndicate.  These  terms  are  frequently 
used  as  if  they  stood  for  the  same  thing, 
but  even  though  they  describe  very  simi- 
lar practices,  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  cartel  in  its  sim- 
plest form  is  a  combination  of  potentially 
competing  firms  in  a  single  industry. 
The  purpose  is  obviously  to  lessen  com- 
petition and  to  secure  for  all  certain 
advantages  that  the  producers  could  not 
gain  individually.  When  an  agreement 
progresses  beyond  this  stage — when  it 
becomes  written  rather  than  oral  and 
when  it  covers  aspects  of  industry  other 
than  prices — the  form  of  organization  be- 


agreement. 
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comes  a  syndicate.  "The  syndicate," 
writes  Professor  Ogg,  "regulates,  through 
its  committees,  quantity  and  quality  of 
production,  prices,  and  sales,  leaving  to 
the  associated  firms  simply  the  functions 
of  producing  the  commodities  required 
and  transmitting  them  to  the  designated 
markets."  x 

These  are  the  forms  that  extended  or- 
ganization has  taken  on  in  Germany. 
There  were  only  a  very  few  examples 
in  German  industry  of  huge  mergers  or 
actual  consolidations  comparable  to  those 
in  the  steel  or  the  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Had  German  industry 
been  faced  by  hostile  legislation  similar 
to  that  directed  against  the  trusts  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  possible  that  the 
merger  or  holding  company  might  have 
been  forced  into  existence. 

The  reaction  of  the  cartel  and  syndi- 
cate upon  German  industrial  evolution 
has  naturally  been  very  marked  and  there 
have  been  discussions  without  end  as 
to  their  merits  and  defects.  They  have 
been  sharply  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
they  place  labor  at  a  disadvantage,  men- 
ace the  consumer  with  higher  prices,  sac- 
rifice the  home  market  to  the  foreign 
market,  and  tend  to  reduce  the  spirit 
of  innovation  and  enterprise  in  industry. 
These  points  are,  of  course,  debatable. 
W.  H.  Dawson,  that  able  and  judicious 
student  of  modern  Germany,  believes, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  expanding  for- 
eign markets,  in  bringing  about  more 
efficient  industrial  organization,  and  in 
regulating  production  and  prices,  the 
cartels  and  syndicates  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial.  They  have  also 
kept  the  holding  company  out  of  Ger- 
many. It  seems  quite  evident  that  they 
have  operated  as  a  stabilizing  force  on 
industry  and  in  some  cases  have  en- 
couraged industrial  development.  In 
the  opinion  of  unbiased  students,  perhaps 
the  chief  disadvantage  has  been  the  way 
in  which  the  cartels  and  syndicates  have 
retarded  the  scrapping  of  obsolete  plants 
and  the  introduction  of  more  efficient 
technology.  This  has  been  an  obstacle 
to  the  full  realization  of  the  traditional 
German  zest  for  maximum  efficiency. 


The  most  active  period  of  cartel  and 
syndicate  organization  came  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  It  was  unmistakably 
stimulated  by  the  depression  of  1900. 
The  electrical,  chemical,  coal,  and  iron 
and  steel  industries  have  especially  ex- 
perienced extensive  concentration.  By 
1914,  almost  the  entire  electrical  indus- 
try had  fallen  into  the  control  of  two 
concerns,  the  Siemens-Schuckert  concern 
and  the  Allgemeine  Elektrizitatsgesell- 
schajt.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
some  62  cartels  and  syndicates  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry-  and  19  in  the 
coal  industry.  A  large  portion  of  the 
German  coal  supply  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate, 
while  the  output  of  German  pig  iron  and 
steel  was  similarly  centralized. 

Altogether,  there  were  about  400  in- 
terest conventions,  cartels,  and  syndi- 
cates in  Germany  in  1914.  The  mere 
number  of  these  cartel  and  syndicate  or- 
ganizations is  of  course  no  complete 
indication  of  how  strongly  the  cartel  and 
syndicate  movement  is  entrenched  in  any 
branch  of  industry.  The  establishment 
of  cartels  or  syndicates  in  one  important 
industry  has  often  brought  about  the 
same  form  of  organization  in  related  and 
allied  industries.  The  degree  of  cen- 
tralized control  established  by  the  syndi- 
cates varies  from  one  industry  to  an- 
other, and  from  one  time  to  another. 
Since  the  World  War,  German  industry 
has  been  rigorously  organized  and  con- 
trolled according  to  the  novel  principle 
of  "rationalization"  to  which  attention 
will  be  devoted  later. 


& 


Trade  and  Commerce 

long  with  the  reconstruction  of  its 
industry  along  modern  lines  Germany 
experienced  a  tremendous  expansion  in 
commerce.  As  late  as  1870  the  volume 
of  German  foreign  trade  was  small,  and 
the  Germans  had  the  unenviable  reputa- 
tion of  selling  cheap  goods  of  poor  qual- 
ity. After  that  date  Germany  raised  the 
quality  of  its  goods,  cultivated  new  mar- 
kets, specialized  in  certain  articles,  and 
competed  successfully  with  other  indus- 
trial   nations    in    the    world-market.      A 


1  Ogg  and  Sharp,  Op.  cit.  pp.  222-23.  For  excellent  studies  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  cartels 
and  syndicates,  especially  of  the  great  Rhenish-Westphalian  coal  syndicate,  see  A.  H.  Stockder, 
German  Trade  Associations:  the  Coal  Kartell,  Holt,  1925;  and  Regulating  an  Industry:  The  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  Columbia  University  Press,  1932  and  Hermann  Levy,  Industrial  Germany, 
Macmillan,    1935. 
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valuable  market  was  opened  up  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  Germany  continually 
broadened  the  sphere  of  its  commercial 
activities  outside  of  Europe.  A  frankly 
protectionist  tariff  policy  was  adopted  in 
1879. 

Around  1850  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs still  made  up  the  bulk  of  German 
exports.  After  1880  the  exports  became 
essentially  industrial.  Cotton  manufac- 
tures, hardware,  other  types  of  metal 
goods,  and  the  products  of  the  chemical 
and  electrical  industries,  were  among  the 
leading  industrial  exports  in  1914.  Coal 
was  the  only  raw  material,  and  beet  sugar 
the  only  foodstuff,  exported  in  quantity. 
The  imports  were  largely  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials.  Only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  imports  were  manufactured  goods. 

In  1872,  the  value  of  German  imports 
and  exports  combined  came  to  5,962,000,- 
000  marks.  In  1905,  the  value  of  the 
exports  alone  almost  equaled  that  figure, 
amounting  to  5,840,000,000  marks,  while 
the  value  of  the  imports  reached  almost 
7,500,000,000  marks.  Britain  alone  sur- 
passed Germany  in  foreign  trade  before 
the  World  War.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween German  imports  and  exports  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  same  type  of 
"invisible  exports" — capital  investments 
and  the  like — that  balanced  Great  Brit- 
ain's foreign-trade  accounts. 

The  chief  purchasers  of  German  goods 
between  1894  and  1907  were  Great  Brit- 
ain, Austria-Hungary,  the  United  States, 
Holland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  France  and 
Belgium,   named  in   order  of   decreasing 


importance.  Great  Britain,  Germany's 
foremost  rival,  was  its  best  customer,  and 
France,  one  of  its  poorest  customers  in 
this  list,  provided  a  larger  market  than 
all  of  Germany's  colonies  put  together. 
Germany's  imports  came  largely  from  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France  and  its  colonies, 
British  India  and  the  Argentine.  Ger- 
many constructed  a  great  merchant  ma- 
rine under  the  leadership  of  Albert  Ballin 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and 
others.  Germany  had  the  largest  liners 
in  the  world  when  war  broke  out  in  1914. 
Germany's  industrial  and  commercial 
development  set  it  upon  the  dangerous 
road  of  imperialistic  expansion.  Depend- 
ence upon  foreign  trade,  a  need  for  raw 
materials,  sharp  competition  with  other 
nations,  increased  industrial  productivity, 
and  other  factors,  both  economic  and 
political,  resulted  in  Germany's  pursuing 
an  active  foreign  and  colonial  policy  in 
order  to  secure  certain  markets  in  the 
industrially  undeveloped  regions  of  the 
world.  Germany  centered  its  imperial- 
istic activities  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  Oceania. 
The  Empire  came  into  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  with 
France  in  Morocco.  The  full  implications 
of  German  imperialism  and  connection 
with  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  are  treated  at  greater  length  in 
another  chapter.  Germany  also  developed 
a  large  trade  with  Latin  America  in  the 
period  before  the  World  War, 


IV.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


3fe  ussia  was  the  last  of  the  great  Euro- 
^^  pean  nations  to  reconstruct  industry 
along  modern  lines.  Despite  the  efforts 
of  Peter  the  Great  to  introduce  manufac- 
turing on  an  extensive  scale,  the  building 
of  some  factories  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  since  Peter's  time,  and 
the  not  inconsiderable  growth  of  industry 
in  some  sections  of  that  vast  country 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  true  period  of  Russia's  actual 
industrialization  did  not  arrive  until  the 
decade  of  the    1890's.     Apart   from   ex- 


ceptional regions,  Russian  industry  until 
1890  can  be  described  with  much  truth 
as  still  primitive.  Despite  its  wealth  of 
natural  resources  admirably  suited  to 
industrial  exploitation,  Russia  was  pre- 
ponderantly an  agricultural  country.  And 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  manufactured 
goods  consumed  were  peasant  handicraft 
products. 

After  1890,  following  a  preparatory 
period  of  industrial  development  in  Pol- 
ish Russia,  Russian  industry  experienced 
a  transformation  similar  in  general  nature, 
though  not  in  extent,  to  that  of  England, 
France,   and   Germany.     Machinery  and 
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the  factory  system  were  extensively  intro- 
duced, the  transportation  system  was 
revolutionized,  industrial  centers  ap- 
peared, and  the  customary  concomitant 
effects  of  industrialization  were  experi- 
enced. One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Russia 
was  the  role  played  by  the  state  in  the 
whole  process.  The  driving  force  behind 
the  industrial  transformation  was  not  the 
initiative  of  private  individuals  but, 
broadly  speaking,  the  activities  of  the 
state.  The  industrial  changes  were  in 
large  measure  virtually  im- 
posed upon  the  country. 

Emancipation  of  the  Serfs 

3X  xdustrial  development 
31  of  a  modern  nature  is 
almost  an  impossibility  if 
a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  in  bondage.  A  free 
and  mobile  class  of  wage- 
earning  workers  is  a  prereq- 
uisite, and  such  a  class  was 
not  present  in  Russia  in 
large  numbers  before  1861. 
The  peasant  class  was 
neither  free  nor  mobile.  It 
was  a  semiservile  class. 
About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  there  were  no 
fewer  than  47,000,000  serfs 
in  Russia.  Of  that  number. 
20.000.000  were  tenants  on 
Crown  lands,  another  4,700,- 
000  were  on  the  appanages 
of  the  imperial  family 
while  21.000.000  were  serfs  on  private 
estates  and  1,400,000  were  in  domestic 
service. 

From  early  in  the  nineteenth  century7, 
plans  were  in  the  air  for  the  general 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  but  the  only 
results  were  the  freeing  of  serfs  in  a  few 
restricted  regions  of  Russia.  The  move- 
ment finally  came  to  fruition  under  Tsar 
Alexander  II  ( 1855-81  J,  the  "Tsar  Lib- 
erator". In  1858  the  serfs  on  the  im- 
perial appanages  were  given  their  free- 
dom, and  in  1859  a  series  of  measures 
were  launched  that  resulted  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Crown  serfs  by  1866. 
Finally,  by  the  famous  Edict  of  Emanci- 
pation of  March  3.  1861,  the  serfs  on  the 
private  estates  of  the  nobility  were  given 
their  personal  freedom. 

Liberation,     however,     raised    another 


problem.  Personal  freedom  without  the 
possession  of  land  would  be  pointless. 
The  transfer  of  parcels  of  land  to  the 
emancipated  peasantry  on  the  estates  of 
the  Crown  could  be  accomplished  without 
great  difficulty.  But  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  nobles  would  give  up  any 
large  portion  of  their  lands  without  full 
indemnification.  In  the  end,  the  landlords 
were  compensated  for  the  lands  that  were 
transferred  to  the  peasantry.  These 
amounted  to  over  350.000,000  acres.  In 
western  Russia,  individual  peasants  took 
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over  parcels  of  land  and.  with  the  aid 
of  the  state,  were  enabled  to  pay  the 
landlords  for  them.  Throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  Russia,  ownership  fell  to  the 
village  community,  the  mir,  which  took 
over,  the  responsibility  of  compensation. 

The  New  Industrialism 

n  addition  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
labor  supply  before  the  period  of 
emancipation,  there  were  other  factors 
that  militated  against  any  extensive  in- 
dustrial development.  The  countryside 
had  changed  little  since  medieval  days. 
The  rural  estates  and  villages  were  gen- 
erally self-sufficient  and  relatively  isolated 
communities.  There  were  no  railways 
and  an  adequate  banking  system  and 
credit  structure  still  belonged  to  the 
future. 
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What,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the 
vigorous  industrial  development  of  the 
decade  of  the  nineties?  First  and  fore- 
most stood  the  encouraging  attitude  of 
the  Russian  government.  Of  considerable 
importance  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasants  in  1861.  This  increased  the 
cheap,  though  not  very  efficient,  labor 
supply  that  moved  upon  the  cities  seek- 
ing employment.  Internal  changes  in  the 
life  of  the  peasantry  after  the  period  of 
emancipation 

have  contributed  to  increase  the  supply  of 
labor  .  .  .  Among  these  may  be  observed 
the  abolition  of  the  method  of  taxation  by 
"mutual  guarantee"  which  had  contributed 
to  hold  the  village  population  in  the  villages, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  the 
industrial  centers.  The  abolition  of  the 
"mutual  guarantee"  rendered  "separations" 
more  easy  by  increasing  the  mobility  of  the 
peasant,  and  enabled  him  readily  to  become 
a  workman.1 

Still  another  factor  led  to  the  increase 
of  the  labor  supply.  The  promotion  of 
education  by  the  local  administrative 
units  (the  zemstvos)  encouraged  an  ap- 
preciable portion  of  the  young  agricultural 
population  to  go  to  the  cities  and  enter 
industry.  The  development  of  the  Rus- 
sian railroad  system  is  regarded  by  some 
students  as  an  outstanding  cause  of  the 
growth  of  Russian  industry.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  was  the  main  cause, 
but  the  growth  of  railways  was  beyond 
doubt  of  much  importance.  Considerable 
impetus  was  given  to  industrial  growth 
by  the  protective-tariff  policy  adopted  by 
the  government.  Russia  had  long  lacked 
capital,  and  during  this  period  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  began  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  and 
the  Germans  were  the  chief  investors, 
and  they  were  attracted  to  Russia  not 
only  by  its  magnificent  resources,  but  also 
because  their  investments  had  suffered 
heavily  in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  depressions  of  1873  and  1893  in 
our  country.  Russia  gave  every  promise 
of  being  a  very  profitable  field,  and  the 
very  able  Count  Sergius  Witte,  who  long 
served  as  Minister  of  Finance  under 
Alexander  III  and  his  successor,  Nicholas 
II,  offered  alluring  inducements  to  for- 
eign capitalists.  Witte,  who  typified  the 
new  economic  Russia  in  his  progressive 
industrial   program   and   policies — though 

1  James  Mayor,   "Economic  History  of  Russia", 


he  remained  a  conservative  in  social 
matters — engineered  a  ten-year  com- 
mercial peace  with  Germany  and  estab- 
lished the  gold  standard,  giving  the 
Russian  financial  system  a  more  depend- 
able basis. 

Even  though  the  introduction  of  the 
new  industrial  technology  proceeded 
quickly  during  and  after  the  decade  of  the 
nineties,  the  domestic  system  of  manufac- 
turing retained  a  position  of  great  impor- 
tance in  Russian  industry,  and  the  changes 
were  not  far-reaching  enough  to  transform 
Russia  from  an  agricultural  nation  into 
an  industrial  one  before  1914.  Neverthe- 
less, remarkable  advances  were  made 
between  1890  and  1914.  The  following 
table  shows  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  industrial  workers  and  railway  em- 
ployees in  the  thirteen-year  period,  1887- 
1900. 

Total 
Total         Number 
Number    of  Persons 
Number  of  Miners   Employed 
of  Estab-  and  Factory       on 
Yr.   lishments    Workers    Railways       Total 

1887      1,318,048     218,077     1,536,125 

1897  39,029  2,098,262  414,152  2,512,414 
1900    38,141     2,373,419     450,000    2,823,419 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  categories 
do  not  include  all  the  industrial  workers 
engaged  in  the  respective  years.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  figures  for  the 
workingmen  in  1887  should  be  increased 
by  almost  1,000,000  and  those  of  1897 
and  1900  by  at  least  1,000,000.  The 
rapidity  of  the  increase  between  1887  and 
1897  is,  however,  easily  seen.  The  num- 
ber of  industrial  workers  in  factories  was 
still  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  work- 
ingmen in  domestic  industries,  of  whom 
there  were  some  7,000,000  or  8,000,000 
in  1904.  The  statistics  above  also  indicate 
the  growth  of  medium-  and  large-sized 
establishments,  for  although  the  number 
of  factories  decreased,  the  number  of 
workers  increased. 

With  the  state  taking  the  lead  in  induc- 
ing and  encouraging  private  enterprises, 
Russia  tripled  its  coal  production  between 
1870  and  1900,  surpassed  Austria,  France, 
and  Belgium  as  an  iron  and  steel  producer, 
began  to  exploit  its  rich  coal  deposits, 
expanded  all  branches  of  the  textile  indus- 

Dutton,   1925,  2  vols.,  Vol.  II,  pp.   376-77. 
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try.  and  by  1914  had  some  4.000.000 
workers  engaged  in  factory  production. 
Polish  Russia  became  the  most  exten- 
sively industrialized  region  of  the  Empire, 
followed  by  the  districts  around  Moscow 
and  Yladmir. 

The  road  of  industrial  progress  in  Rus- 
sia was  by  no  means  smooth.  After  the 
depression  period,  commencing  in  1899, 
the  industrial  expansion,  especially  be- 
tween 1905  and  the  opening  of  the  World 
War.  was  characterized  by  marked  irreg- 
ularity. 

The  development  of  a  railway  system 
was.  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
the  primary  causes  for  Rus- 
sia's industrial  expansion. 
In  a  country  of  Russia's 
size,  an  adequate  transporta- 
tion system  is  a  necessity. 
In  binding  together  the  far- 
flung  boundaries  of  the  old 
Empire  the  railroads  accom- 
plished a  task  of  extreme 
significance.  The  first  rail- 
road in  Russia  goes  back  to 
1S36.  when  a  short  line  was 
constructed  connecting  St. 
Petersburg  (now  Leningrad  | 
with  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Tsar  at  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  Seven  years  later  the 
state  undertook  to  build  two 
lines  with  the  aid  of  Ameri- 
can engineers,  one  connect- 
ing St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow and  the  other  running 
from  Warsaw  to  the  Polish- 
Austrian  frontier.  The  Cri- 
mean War  flashed  a  strong  light  on  the 
absolute  need  for  an  improved  transpor- 
tation system,  and  inspired  Alexander  III 
to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  whole 
problem  of  railroad-building.  From  then 
(1856;  on  until  1878,  railway  construc- 
tion progressed  steadily,  and  some  13.000 
miles  of  railroad  were  laid  down.  The 
general  procedure  was  that  private  compa- 
nies did  the  actual  building  of  the  lines 
under  supervision  and  control  by  the 
government. 

After  a  short  period  of  quiescence, 
railroad  construction  was  again  under- 
taken by  the  state  in  1881.  The  most 
fruitful  period  of  railway  expansion  oc- 
curred contemporaneously  with  the  rapid 
growth  in  industry  under  Count  Witte 
after  1893.     The  result  was  an  increase 


in  railway  mileage  in  twenty  years  (1885 
to  1905;  from  16,155  to  40,500.  Rather 
excessive  attention  was  given  after  1908 
to  lines  running  to  the  Polish-German 
frontier.  The  French  made  large  loans 
to  Russia  for  railroad-building.  They 
insisted  that  Russia  give  special  attention 
to  strategic  military  railroads  that  would 
facilitate  the  shipment  of  Russian  soldiers 
to  the  German  frontier.  The  famous 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  commenced  in 
1891,  was  virtually  completed  in  1901. 
and  by  1905  it  was  possible  to  travel 
directly  by   rail   from   St.   Petersburg  to 
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the  Pacific.  This  not  only  opened  up  an 
immense  home  market  but  it  also  made 
possible  a  migration  movement  in  Siberia 
on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  regard 
to  railroads  from  the  time  Witte  assumed 
office  proceeded  beyond  supervision  to 
actual  ownership  of  the  lines.  In  1914. 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  was 
owned  by  the  state.  There  were,  alto- 
gether, in  that  year  over  46.000  miles  of 
railway.  From  the  decade  of  the  nineties 
onward,  the  state  set  the  rates,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  for  all  railways. 
Throughout  this  whole  period,  and  even 
today,  water  transportation,  by  way  of 
rivers  and  canals,  has  retained  a  position 
of  high  importance  in  Russia.  In  1914. 
one-third  of  the  total  freight  was  shipped 
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by  water,  in  spite  of  natural  difficulties 
afforded  by  the  course  of  the  rivers. 

The  developments  in  Russia  since  the 
World    War,    and    especially    since    the 


Communist  Revolution  of  1917,  are  of 
such  vital  importance  that  they  deserve 
a  separate  chapter  for  thorough  consider- 
ation. 


V.  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  IN  OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


ince  1850  or  even  before,  machinery, 
the  new  technology,  and  the  factory 
system  have  been  introduced  into  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  To  speak  of 
an  Industrial  Revolution  might,  however, 
be  misleading,  if  it  is  understood  to  mean 
that  industry  has  in  all  of  these  countries 
assumed  a  position  of  importance  com- 
parable to  that  which  it  holds  in  England 
or  Germany.  With  them,  as  with  Russia, 
the  term  when  applied  often  indicates 
only  the  kind  of  transformation  in  indus- 
trial methods  that  has  begun,  rather  than 
the  extent  of  the  change.  Some  of  these 
countries  lack  the  proper  natural  resources 
to  permit  them  to  become  heavily  indus- 
trialized. Others  are  too  small  in  area, 
population,  or  both.  Some  lack  the  outlet 
for  goods  that  colonies  might  offer.  One 
or  two  approach  England  and  Germany 
very  closely  in  industrial  organization, 
but  not  in  the  gross  importance  of  the 
manufacturing  interests.  In  several  there 
still  persists  a  system  of  peasant  farming 
that  was  abandoned  by  the  industrialized 
nations  many  years  ago.  Belgium,  alone, 
among  these  other  states,  was  relatively 
thoroughly  industrialized  by  1914. 

Italy  and  Fascism 

tflpwo  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
^  economic  progress  of  Italy  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  One  was  the  eco- 
nomic disunion  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
political  unity,  which  was  not  gained  until 
1860-71.  Eight  tariff  barriers  divided  the 
country  in  1840,  and  the  effect  of  their 
abolition  in  1860  was  immediately  felt 
in  the  doubling  of  trade.  The  second 
difficulty  was  the  paucity  of  coal  and  iron 
deposits  in  the  peninsula.  Italy  has  been 
forced  to  import  the  bulk  of  the  coal  and 
iron  it  consumes.  The  remarkable  re- 
sources in  water  power,  however,  which 
have  been  systematically  exploited  only  in 
recent  years,  have  lessened  the  dependence 
upon  English  coal.  Unless  sometime  in 
the  future  Italy  secures  colonies  that  can 
supply   adequate   quantities   of   coal   and 


iron — and  this  seems  highly  improbable 
— it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  assume 
a  position  comparable  to  that  of  England, 
Germany,  or  France  in  the  economic 
world.  But  Italy  is  making  some  head- 
way even  in  iron  and  steel  production. 
In  1931  the  production  of  pig  iron  was 
500,000  metric  tons,  of  steel  ingots  1,450,- 
000  metric  tons,  and  of  rolling-mill  stock 
1,365,000  metric  tons. 

The  chief  Italian  manufacturing  is  still 
found  in  the  textile  industry.  Silk-manu- 
facturing is  among  the  most  important 
industries,  though  Italy  trails  far  behind 
China  and  Japan  as  a  grower  and  exporter 
of  raw  silk.  In  the  important  new  rayon 
industry,  however,  Italy  has  taken  first 
place  in  European  output.  Imported 
woolen  and  cotton  yarn  is  woven  into 
finished  cloth,  and  linen  is  manufactured 
from  home-grown  flax.  Within  recent 
years,  Italy  has  made  headway  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  machinery  and  high-grade  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  first  important  period  of  railway- 
building  followed  the  creation  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  in  1860.  In  the  twenty 
years  between  that  date  and  1880,  the 
main  lines  were  laid  out  and  the  mileage 
increased  more  than  sixfold.  From  1881 
to  1907  the  railway  mileage  doubled.  In 
the  latter  year  it  reached  9,800.  There 
was  little  building  from  1907  until  Musso- 
lini came  into  power  in  1922.  Since 
1922  railroad  service  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  many  beautiful  railroad 
stations  constructed.  The  expense  and 
engineering  problems  in  Italian  railroad- 
building  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  mountains,  especially  the  Apennines. 
The  general  European  tendency  towards 
state  ownership  of  railroads  quickly 
struck  Italy.  By  1914  some  8,300  miles 
out  of  about  10,000  were  owned  by  the 
state. 

Italian  foreign  commerce  has  grown 
markedly  in  the  last  half-century.  In 
1890  it  amounted  to  about  $420,000,000. 
By  1905  it  had  increased  to  $725,000,000. 
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In  1913  it  stood  at  $1,200,000,000.  The 
merchant  marine  had  in  1932  a  gross 
tonnage  of  over  3,300.000.  The  chief 
customers  of  Italy  are  Switzerland.  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  and  the  Argentine.  Textiles, 
silk,  olive  oil,  dairy  products,  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  and  other  wheat  products,  and 
wines  are  the  main  exports.  In  spite  of 
all  industrial  advances  since  the  period  of 
unification,  Italy  still  remains  predomi- 
nantly an  agricultural  country. 

Since  1922  Italy  has  been  engaged  upon 
a  remarkable  experiment  in  state  capital- 
ism under  what  is  known  as  Fascism.  It 
arose  under  the  leadership  of  Benito 
Mussolini,  himself  formerly  an  extreme 
radical,  as  an  effort  to  check  postwar 
radicalism  in  Italy.  For  a  time  it  stabil- 
ized Italian  economic  life,  balanced  the 
budget,  and  promised  to  increase  material 
prosperity.  Considerable  employment 
was  provided  by  elaborate  public-works 
projects.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
foster  Italian  agriculture,  especially  wheat 
production.  Too  little  attention,  how- 
ever, was  given  to  the  just  distribution 
of  the  social  income  and  to  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  and  the  well-being  of 
the  masses.  As  a  consequence  of  this  and 
of  the  world-wide  depression,  material 
conditions  have  become  steadily  worse 
since  1929,  and  a  severe  economic  crisis 
cannot  long  be  staved  off.  Discontent 
promoted  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  in 
1935-36. 

Austria-Hungary 

roadly  speaking,  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  Italy's  old  enemy  fell  into 
two  sections  coinciding  closely  with  the 
two  portions  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  cre- 
ated in  1867.  Hungary  was  overwhelm- 
ingly an  agricultural  state,  while  Austria, 
in  comparison,  was  a  manufacturing 
region.  That  section  of  Austria  touching 
on  Germany  had  felt  some  impulse  from 
the  new  industrial  technology  before  the 
creation  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  1867, 
but  the  real  period  of  Austrian  indus- 
trialization came  after  that  date.  Hun- 
gary still  remains  primarily  agrarian,  but 
in  the  period  up  to  the  World  War  Austria 
had  made  marked  progress  in  industrial- 
ization, especially  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia. 

At  the  opening  of  the  World  War, 
Austria-Hungary  had  developed  a  well- 
diversified  group  of  manufacturers.    Tex- 


tiles, leather  goods,  chemicals,  hardware, 
scientific  and  musical  instruments,  and 
glassware,  chinaware,  and  stoneware  were 
among  the  leading  products,  and  manufac- 
tured goods  had  an  annual  value  of 
S500.000.000  in  1914.  Austria  stood  next 
to  France  in  leather  goods.  There  were 
2,500,000  cotton  spindles,  and  650,000 
in  the  woolen  industry. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  whole  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
has  been  knit  together  by  an  extensive 
transportation  system  in  which  the  rail- 
roads and  waterways  interlock  admirably. 
In  1860,  there  were  less  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  railroad;  in  1914,  the  aggregate 
mileage  was  approximately  28.000.  of 
which  about  23,000  were  state-owned. 

The  decimation  of  Austria  after  the 
World  War,  as  provided  for  in  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain,  thoroughly  disrupted  the 
Austrian  economy.  The  country  was 
separated  from  Hungary,  the  territory  re- 
duced from  135.000  square  miles  to 
32,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
from  30.000.000  to  6,500,000.  This  de- 
stroyed the  home  market  to  a  considerable 
degree  and  rendered  Vienna,  with  a 
population  of  2.000.000,  a  city  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  hinterland.  These  de- 
fects were  for  a  time  partially  overcome 
through  extensive  foreign  loans  and 
through  the  relatively  successful  quasi- 
Socialist  government  of  Austria,  which 
lasted  until  1933. 

A  succession  state,  Czechoslovakia,  in- 
herited much  of  the  mechanical  industry 
of  the  old  Austria — about  80  per  cent 
of  the  industrial  life  of  Austria  before 
1914.  Most  notable  in  contemporary 
Czechoslovak  industry  are  glass  and  pot- 
tery, brewing,  textiles,  leather  works,  coal 
mining,  and  iron  and  steel  production. 
The  great  Bata  firm  is  the  foremost  shoe 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  world.  A 
socialized  land-reform  program  has  also 
helped  to  increase  the  well-being  of  the 
people. 

Switzerland 

tflpixY  Switzerland,  mountainous  and 
^£U  landlocked,  having  no  colonies,  and 
feeling  the  same  lack  of  primary  natural 
resources  as  does  Italy,  has  nevertheless 
developed  a  type  of  economic  life  that 
is  decidedly  industrial.  To  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  coal,  the  ample  water- 
power    resources    have    been    extensively 
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used  for  some  time,  though  by  no  means 
thoroughly  exploited.  The  textile  indus- 
try has  been  well  developed,  and  before 
the  World  War  Switzerland  ranked  as 
almost  the  equal  of  France  as  an  exporter 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods.  The  clock- 
making  and  watchmaking  industries  of 
Switzerland  have  long  been  important, 
although  within  recent  years  Switzerland 
has  not  been  able  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition of  the  United  States  in  the  finer 
grades  of  clocks  and  watches.  Consider- 
able machinery  is  manufactured  in  and 
around  Zurich,  Winterthur,  St.  Gall,  and 
Basel.  Other  important  Swiss  products 
include  chocolates,  shoes,  carved  wood, 
aniline  dyes,  concentrated  meats  and  soups 
and  aluminum.  Not  the  least  important 
industry  was  and  is  the  "tourist  industry" 
which  even  before  the  war  brought  about 
a  million  people  annually  to  view  the 
natural  beauties  of  Switzerland. 

Spain 

jf  rom  a  position  of  primacy  during  the 
Jl  era  of  oversea  expansion  Spain  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  decline.  Deprived  of 
nearly  all  its  colonies  and  backward  eco- 
nomically, Spain  can  be  ranked  at  best 
as  only  a  third-rate  economic  power. 
The  pursuance  of  a  deplorable  colonial 
policy  since  the  World  War  further  added 
to  Spain's  misfortunes,  although  the  new 
Republic,  so  recently  created,  promises 
to  remedy  some  of  the  economic  and 
political  evils  that  have  beset  the  country. 
Added  to  the  disheartening  factor  of 
political  instability,  Spain  was  cursed  with 
an  atrocious  landholding  system  and  a 
technical  incapacity  to  exploit  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Much  of  this 
has,  of  course,  undergone  radical  change 
either  within  recent  years  or  within  the 
very  last  years  (1931-38).  Spain  is  rich 
in  mineral  deposits  and  produces  a  great 
deal  of  raw  wool.  It  may  some  day 
become  an  important  industrial  state. 

The  chief  phase  of  industrial  recon- 
struction in  Spain  came  in  the  decade 
after  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898- 
1908).  The  belated  industrial  transfor- 
mation was  made  possible  by  an  expand- 
ing and  protected  home  market,  cheap 
labor,  and  an  abundance  of  water  power. 
The  chief  industrial  activity  was  centered 
in  Catalonia,  and  the  conservatism  that 
characterized  Spanish  capitalists  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early 


part  of  the  twentieth  began  to  break  down 
only  within  recent  years.  Among  the 
chief  Spanish  manufactures  are  cotton 
(a  leading  industry),  wool,  silk,  iron  and 
steel,  leather  goods,  rope,  soap,  and  cork. 
Since  the  World  War,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  development  in  the  electrical  indus- 
try, and  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
grown  greatly  in  importance.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  the  period  of  indus- 
trial reconstruction  about  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  the  growth  of  trusts,  which 
took  advantage  of  the  high  protective 
tariffs,  and  were  able  to  limit  competition. 

Beginning  in  1931,  Spain  underwent  a 
frustrated  revolution  that  was  far  more 
than  a  political  change.  It  has  profoundly 
modified  the  economy  of  the  country.  It 
was  especially  interesting  as  a  moderately 
radical  or  advanced  liberal  movement  in 
contrast  to  the  extreme  radicalism  of  the 
new  Soviet  regime  in  Russia. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomics has  been  the  nationalization  of 
the  land.  The  land  was  taken  over  from 
the  great  nobles  and  the  Church,  the 
former  owners  to  be  reasonably  compen- 
sated. The  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
administered  by  an  Institute  of  Agrarian 
Reform,  co-operating  with  self-governing 
peasant  committees.  The  state  provided 
ample  financial  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Spanish  agricultural  methods.  Eco- 
nomic decency  and  justice  in  manufac- 
turing and  allied  industries  were  assured 
by  the  creation  of  committees  made  up  of 
representatives  of  both  labor  and  capital 
who  fixed  wages  and  standards  of  working- 
conditions  and  arbitrated  disputes.  The 
new  labor  code  lined  up  the  government 
behind  organized  labor.  Of  the  1,000 
strikes  since  the  overthrow  of  Alfonso, 
labor  won  93  per  cent.  The  evils  and 
inadequacies  of  private  charities  and 
doles  were  eliminated  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  system  of  social 
insurance.  The  strength  shown  by  the 
counter-revolutionary  forces  in  Spain 
since  the  summer  of  1936  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  with  any  certainty  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  promising  trend 
towards  social  reconstruction  in  that 
country.  With  the  four  Great  Powers 
sparring  for  advantages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  is  anybody's  guess  as  to  how 
much  of  Spain  will  eventually  fall  under 
Insurgent  control. 
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Holland  and  Belgium 
/jt*F  the  small  territory  that  constitutes 
JB^  present-day  Holland  (the  Nether- 
lands), almost  27  per  cent  is  unproductive. 
The  natural  resources  are  exceedingly 
limited;  there  are  scant  mineral  deposits, 
little  forest  land,  and  a  small  supply  of 
coal.  Nevertheless,  Holland  ranks  among 
the  important  commercial  nations  of 
western  Europe.  This,  of  course,  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  highly  advantage- 
ous commercial  situation  of  Holland 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  at  a 
very  strategic  position  on  the  coast  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  highly  profitable  Dutch 
colonies. 

Since  its  separation  from  Belgium  in 
1830  the  industry  of  Holland  proper  has 
developed  steadily,  and  machinery  and 
the  new  methods  have  generally  been 
introduced  wherever  possible.  The  chief 
manufacturing  industries  include  the 
linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  industries,  ship- 
building, earthenware  and  faience  (fine 
porcelain)  making,  cigar-making,  diamond- 
cutting,  the  manufacture  of  quinine,  brew- 
ing, distilling.  Among  the  materials  that 
Holland  gets  from  the  colonies  that  make 
possible  other  trades  not  yet  mentioned 
are  spices,  coffee,  sugar,  cinnamon,  indigo, 
and  petroleum.  The  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
Company — an  Anglo-Dutch  concern — is 
one  of  the  great  oil  organizations  of  the 
world. 

Holland  is  by  no  means  a  leading 
industrial  country,  as  the  large  quantity 
of  manufactured  goods  imported,  especi- 
ally from  England,  proves.  Its  great 
importance,  outside  of  agriculture  and 
dairying,  lies  in  its  commercial  and  finan- 
cial activities.  Before  the  World  War, 
the  foreign  trade  of  Holland  almost 
equaled  that  of  France,  a  country  many 
times  its  size  and  with  a  population  five 
times  as  great.  Imports  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  amounted  to  $1,632,500,000  and 
exports  to  $1,285,000,000.  The  gross 
tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  in  1932 
was  in  excess  of  3,000,000.  The  first 
railway  line  was  opened  in  1839,~and  after 
1845  there  began  a  period  of  steady 
railroad-building,  with  the  state  taking 
the  lead  in  the  enterprise.  Before  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  main  Dutch  lines 
had  been  constructed.  The  present  rail- 
road mileage  is  2,298,  just  about  half  the 
mileage  of  the  Dutch  canals. 


Belgium  was  one  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental countries  to  introduce  the  new 
industrial  processes.  Down  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Belgian  Netherlands 
(Flanders)  had  been  one  of  the  main 
centers  of  European  manufacturing. 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion it  stood  high  with  reference  to  indus- 
try among  other  Continental  nations.  At 
the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  early  in  the  nineteenth,  the  new 
machinery  and  methods  already  in  use 
in  England  were  introduced.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Bel- 
gium was  the  only  country  that  matched 
strides  with  England  industrially.  Textile 
and  other  types  of  machinery  were  in- 
stalled during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  With  some  of  the  richest  of 
European  coal  deposits,  Belgium  was  pro- 
ducing about  6,000,000  tons  a  year  about 
1830.  It  is  significant  that  France  did  not 
achieve  this  figure  until  1850.  By  1913, 
the  coal  output  had  grown  to  23,000,000 
metric  tons.  Industrial  development  in 
other  fields  occurred  at  so  rapid  a  pace 
that,  despite  the  large  coal  output,  the 
need  of  fuel  was  so  great  that  Belgium 
had  to  import  coal  from  England  from 
1840  onward. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  assumed 
important  proportions  though  it  has  had 
to  depend  chiefly  on  imported  ore.  Tex- 
tiles have  long  been  among  the  chief 
Belgian  products,  and  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  linen  goods  manufactured  are  noted 
for  their  high  quality.  The  Belgian  rail- 
way system  developed  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  European  countries 
during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  colonies  acquired  in  Africa, 
though  rich  in  practically  all  types  of 
natural  resources,  have  not  served  as  a 
market  for  the  mother  country  to  any 
such  degree  as  have  the  Dutch  colonies. 
Private  individuals,  including  the  royal 
family,  have,  however,  profited  hand- 
somely. 

Scandinavian  Countries 

(JJmong  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
£i  tries,  manufacturing  is  less  important 
in  Norway  and  Denmark  than  in  Sweden. 
In  all  three,  shipping  and  fishing  interests 
are  considerable,  but  these  are  less  impor- 
tant than  agriculture  and  dairying  in 
Denmark.  Scientific  agriculture  is  highly 
developed   in   Denmark,    where    there   is 
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also  to  be  found  an  extensive  adoption 
of  the  co-operative  movement.  All  lack 
adequate  coal  deposits,  and  water  is  called 
upon  to  supply  the  power.  The  electric 
industry  is  extensively  fostered.  The 
economic  life  of  all  is  necessarily  bound 
up  most  intimately  with  that  of  their 
larger  neighbors. 

These  states  have  a  prominent  place  in 
the  carrying  trade.  The  merchant  marine 
of  Norway  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,100,- 
000,  that  of  Sweden  1,700,000,  and  that 
of  Denmark,  1,175,000.  There  are  many 
motor-driven  vessels. 

Sweden,  with  its  rich  beds  of  iron  ore, 
has  been  able  to  develop  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  and  to  specialize  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  hardware  for  export. 
Next  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  wood- 
pulp  works,  sawmilling,  the  cement  indus- 
try, textiles,  sugar-refining,  and  match- 
making are  among  the  more  important 
manufactures.  Swedish  iron  and  steel  are 
distinguished  for  their  fine  quality.  The 
lack  of  coal  in  Sweden  is  compensated 
for  by  the  abundance  of  water  power  and 
the  generation  of  cheap  electricity.  The 
electric  furnace  has  been  introduced  with 
special  success  into  the  Swedish  steel 
industry.  Beginning  in  1856,  when  the 
first  railway  line  was  constructed,  more 
than  8,000  miles  of  railroad  were  opened 
by  the  time  of  the  World  War.  As  in 
other  European  countries,  the  government 
has  become  involved  in  the  problems 
attendant  upon  railroad  construction, 
operation,  and  regulation.  Sweden  has 
a  total  railroad  mileage  of  10,500  much 
of  which  has  been  only  recently  electri- 
fied. 

Contemporary  Sweden  is  particularly 
interesting  as  one  of  the  few  successful 
examples  of  the  realization  of  "controlled 


capitalism"  under  democratic  institutions 
a  matter  to  which  attention  will  be  given 
later. 

The  Balkan  Countries 

southeastern  Europe  has  as  yet  been 
little  affected  internally  by  the  new 
industrial  order.  Generally  speaking, 
agriculture  and  the  allied  industries  em- 
ploy most  of  the  people.  Until  compara- 
tively recent  times,  a  landholding  system 
roughly  resembling  that  of  feudal  Europe 
was  in  force  in  many  regions  and  it  is 
only  since  the  World  War  that  the  great 
estates  have  been  undergoing  extensive 
partition.  The  complicated  and  confused 
history  of  the  region  throughout  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  field  which  the  great 
European  Powers  were  eager  to  exploit 
politically,  explain  in  part  its  economic 
retardation.  Most  of  southeastern  Eu- 
rope was  controlled  by  Turkey  until  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Turks, 
down  to  1908,  were  as  backward  eco- 
nomically as  they  were  politically.  Tur- 
kish domination  thus  helped  notably  to 
hold  up  the  economic  evolution  of  the 
Balkans. 

Southeastern  Europe  is  a  region,  how- 
ever, that  is  rich  in  natural  resources  and 
whose  future  economic  possibilities  are 
great.  They  may  be  intelligently  ex- 
ploited in  the  next  few  decades.  It  still 
remains,  nevertheless,  primarily  a  rural 
area,  though  foreign  capital  since  the  war 
has  promoted  some  industrialization 
especially  in  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 
But  the  main  progress  since  1918  has 
consisted  in  the  democratization  of  the 
landholding  system,  particularly  in  Ru- 
mania. The  cooperative  movement  is 
strongly  developed  in  the  Balkans. 


VI.  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIALISM  IN  THE  ORIENT 


apan  was  the  first  of  the  oriental 
countries  to  undergo  a  process  of 
Europeanization.  Since  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  govern- 
ment, the  army  and  navy,  the  educational 
system,  and  the  landholding  system  have 
all  been  Westernized.  There  are  few 
peoples  who  could  have  done  this  and  few 
phases  of  history  more  interesting  than 
the  conscious   adoption  of  the  material, 


and  many  of  the  cultural,  aspects  of  occi- 
dental civilization  by  Japan.  The  Euro- 
peanization of  the  nation  was  produced  by 
a  conscious  effort  of  the  Japanese.  They 
were  guided  by  the  desire  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  exploitation  of 
occidentals  by  becoming — at  least  mate- 
rially— a  "European"  nation.  The  history 
of  Japan  for  the  last  half-century  offers 
glowing  testimony  of  the  ability  of  the 
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Japanese  to  imitate  and 
adopt  modern  material  cul- 
ture so  successfully  as  to 
surpass  in  many  respects  the 
Western  nations  at  their 
own  game,  whether  it  be 
political  imperialism,  manu- 
facturing or  commerce. 

The  industrialization  of 
Japan  has  resulted  in  an  en- 
tirely new  situation  in  the 
Orient.  The  necessity  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Japan  has  been  made  evi- 
dent in  its  populous  and 
long-immobile  neighbor. 
China.  America  and  Europe 
have  been  faced  with  a 
powerful  competitor  in  the 
Far  East.  The  imperialistic 
activities  of  Japan  have  un- 
settled conditions  in  the 
Orient.  The  Westernization 
of  Japan  has  also  had  far-reaching  effects 
upon  its  own  culture,  which  is  now  a 
strange  mixture  of  intensive  industrializa- 
tion, modern  imperialistic  thought,  and 
the  political  mysticism  that  dominates 
many  phases  of  life. 

Before  1870,  Japan  had  few7  manufac- 
turing industries  as  we  understand  the 
term.  Within  thirty  years,  largely 
through    the    activities    of    the    national 
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Mitsubishi    shipbuilding    plant    at    Kobe,    Japan,    shows    the 

rigid    strides    that    nation    has    made    in    westernizing    her 

industries. 
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MODERN  PAPER  MAKING  IN  JAPAN 

A.  section  of  one  of  the  new  mills  for  high-grade  book  paper 

opened    recently    near    Tokyo,    Japan. 
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government,  modern  industry  and  tech- 
nology had  become  an  essential  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  ^country.  By  1896.  there 
were  in  Japan  over  4,500  industrial  and 
commercial  companies.  These  were  or- 
ganized as  joint-stock  companies  and 
partnerships.  Twenty-five  years  earlier, 
the  country  had  possessed  not  even  one 
joint-stock  company.  By  1906,  these 
enterprises  had  increased  to  over  9.000 
in  number,  with  paid-up 
capital  amounting  to  $500.- 
000.000.  In  1870,  no  manu- 
factured goods  were  ex- 
ported. In  1901.  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods 
exported  came  to  almost 
S40.000.000.  The  figure  rose 
to  about  $100,000,000  in 
1906.  By  1913  the  annual 
foreign  trade  of  Japan 
amounted  to  $680,000,000, 
increasing  to  $2,400,000,000 
in  1925.  the  peak  year  of 
Japanese  foreign  commerce. 
In  1925  exports  were  valued 
at  $1,150,000,000. 

Prior  to  1880  there  existed 
no  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  Japan.  By  1897 
there  were  over  750.000 
spindles  in  operation,  and 
the  industry  provided  em- 
ployment for  almost  45.000 
persons.     At   the   outbreak 
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of  the  World  War  the  industry  em- 
ployed some  127,000  men  and  women, 
and  there  were  almost  2,500,000  spindles 
running.  The  war  greatly  stimulated 
the  cotton  industry,  raising  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  to  3,689,000  in  1920. 
By  1934  there  were  8,525,000  spindles 
operating.  A  notable  boom  took  place 
in  the  Japanese  cotton  industry  in  1932- 
34,  partly  owing  to  the  increased  control 
of  the  Chinese  market  after  the  break- 
down of  the  Chinese  boycott.  Consider- 
able developments  have  taken  place  in 
other  manufacturing  industries.  The 
silk,  match,  and  toy  industries  are  very 
important.     The  most  spectacular  recent 


A  MAJOR  JAPANESE  INDUSTRY 

Girls    re-reeling    silk    in    a    clean,    sunlit    factory    in   central 

Honshu. 
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development  has  come  in  the  rayon  in- 
dustry, where  Japan  ranks  next  to  the 
United  States  in  production,  with  345,- 
600.000  square  yards  in  1934,  valued  at 
$55,000,000.  This  has,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  weakened  the  silk  industry. 
There  is  also  a  nourishing  cement  in- 
dustry. Coal-mining  is  increasing  in  im- 
portance, producing  30,000,000  metric 
tons  in  1933.  In  the  peak  year  of  1929, 
Japan  produced  34,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
It  has  been  customary  for  writers  on  the 
Far  East  to  predict  that  once  Japan 
gained  control  of  the  Chinese  iron-ore 
deposits  there  would  be  a  vast  increase 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Japan. 
More    recent    students,    especially    Bain 


and  Orchard,  doubt  this  and  believe  that 
the  Japanese  possibilities  are  limited. 

Railway  construction  paralleled  the 
growth  of  industry.  The  first  railroad 
line  was  opened  in  1872  despite  heavy 
opposition  from  various  quarters.  When 
the  government,  without  whose  aid  the 
railroads  would  never  have  been  con- 
structed so  extensively,  undertook  a 
program  of  nationalization  of  private 
railway  lines  in  1906,  railway  mileage 
amounted  to  almost  5,000  in  area  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Montana.  The 
6,000  miles  of  railroad  operating  in  1914 
were  nearly  all  owned  by  the  state.  By 
1932  Japan  had  nearly  13,000  miles  of 
railroad,  of  which  8,774 
were  state-owned.  Japan 
had  set  out  to  model  itself 
upon  the  West,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation. 
Beginning  in  1931,  Japan 
moved  in  decisive  fashion 
to  occupy  Manchuria  and 
exploit  its  natural  resources. 
It  also  took  steps  to  secure 
economic  dominion  over 
China.  If  it  succeeds  in  this 
ambitious  program  its  eco- 
nomic position  will  be  con- 
siderably strengthened. 

China 

ast    China    could    not 
save  itself   from   the 
danger  of  European  exploi- 
tation which  Japan  so  suc- 
cessfully avoided.   The  con- 
servatism of  the  people  and 
the   obdurate   unwillingness 
of  the  Machu  rulers  to  break 
with  the  past  made  it  impossible  for  China 
to  meet  the  threat  of  the  West  as  Japan 
had  done — namely,  by  conscious  Western- 
ization.     Whatever   industrialization    oc- 
curred before  1914  was  not  initiated  by 
the  Chinese,  generally  speaking,  but  by 
foreign  capitalists  acting  under  concessions 
and  privileges  of  one  type  or  another.  The 
almost  limitless  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  the  cheap  labor,  and  the  potential 
market    there    for    manufactured    goods 
proved  powerful  attractions  for  foreign  in- 
vestors.    With   the   co-operation   of   the 
governments  of  the  respective  European 
Powers,  "spheres  of  influence"  and  conces- 
sions    were     won     from     the     impotent 
government  of  China  by  European  capi- 
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talists.  This  economic  and 
political  penetration  reached 
its  height  in  the  decade 
1890-1900. 

As  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  foreign — and  also 
Chinese — capitalists,  the 
mineral  deposits  of  China 
began  to  be  exploited.  Ma- 
chinery and  the  factory  sys- 
tem were  introduced,  and 
the  textile  industry  was  de- 
veloped. In  1914,  there 
were  1,250,000  spindles  in 
operation.  In  1927,  China 
had  133  cotton  mills  with 
3,581,000  spindles  and 
25,980  looms.  There  were 
4,211,000  spindles  in  1932, 
of  which,  1,630,000  were 
owned  by  Japanese.  The 
number  of  factories  had 
dropped  to  56,  however,  in- 
dicating the  advance  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction. In  1933,  the  foreign  trade  of 
China  amounted  to  $424,647,000.  The 
telephone  and  telegraph  system  has  grown. 
The  first  railroad,  constructed  in  1875- 
76,  was  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Overcoming  this  initial  opposi- 
tion, railway-building  forged  ahead,  and 
in  1914  China  possessed  as  large  a  rail- 
way mileage  as  Japan — but  spread  over 


MUKDEN,  MANCHUKUO  (MANCHURIA) 

American   Tractor   pulling   road  making  machine  to  demon 

strate  the  speedy  modern  methods  of  roadbuilding. 
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MACHINES  GO  EVERYWHERE 

Boiler  repair  shop  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  at  the 

seaport   city   of   Dairen,    Manchukuo    (Manchuria). 
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a  vastly  larger  area.  Today  there  are 
about  12,500  miles  of  railroad,  exclusive 
of  Manchuria.  Recent  civil  wars  have, 
however,  seriously  injured  and  confused 
the  transportation  system. 

Just  as  important  in  the  economic 
condition  of  China  as  its  present  back- 
wardness are  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  country.  Once  political  stabilization 
has  been  achieved,  the  exploitation  of  its 
extensive  natural  resources 
systematically  begun,  and 
the  new  industrial  tech- 
nology fully  introduced, 
China  will  possibly  be  trans- 
formed into  a  great  indus- 
trial region. 

There  has  of  late  been  a 
decided  reversal  of  opinion 
concerning  the  potential 
mineral  and  iron  and  steel 
industries  of  China.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  stories 
spread  by  the  German  geolo- 
gist and  geographer,  Ferdi- 
nand von  Richtofen,  after 
1870,  Europeans  were  wont 
to  predict  an  untold  de- 
velopment here.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  found  that 
while  China  has  large  coal 
reserves,  much  of  the  Chi- 
nese coal  is  not  suitable  for 
coking  purposes.  More- 
over,  the   Chinese  iron-ore 
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deposits  are  far  less  rich  than  the  coal 
reserves  and  are  of  a  low  grade.  There 
are  few  ore  deposits  in  China  that 
will  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  large-scale  manufacturing.  The 
remarkable,  if  little  recognized,  growth  of 
Communism  in  China  in  the  last  decade 
makes  it  appear  likely  that  the  economic 


future  of  China  may  be  associated  with 
the  collectivism  that  has  dominated  Rus- 
sia since  1917.  It  may  present  "another 
notable  example  of  a  country  exploited 
and  developed  according  to  Communistic 
methods  and  principles  rather  than  by 
the  typical  methods  of  Western  capital- 
istic imperialism. 


VII.  AUSTRALASIA  AND  OTHER  AREAS 


TIT  he  main  Australasian  colonies  of 
W  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  still  remain  primarily  agricul- 
tural countries.  This  is  due  to  a  number 
of  reasons.  The  resources  for  agricultural 
and  pastoral  industry  have  been  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  absorb  most  of  the  energies 
of  the  population.  The  latter  is  not  large 
enough  as  yet  to  furnish  a  home  market 
for  any  remarkable  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, while  the  distances  are  so  great 
as  to  constitute  a  handicap  to  manufac- 
turing for  shipment  to  Europe,  Asia,  or 
the  United   States. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  impor- 
tant manufacturing  developments,  espe- 
cially since  about  1890.  Between  1894 
and  1912  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  Australian  factories  increased 
from  133,000  to  over  340,000.  The 
horse     power     employed     in    Australian 


manufacturing  in  the  year  1928-29  was 
753,991.  The  total  power  generated  in 
that  year  amounted  to  1,679,314.  Of 
this  total,  electricity  supplied  537,000 
horse  power.  The  major  industries  are, 
in  order  of  importance,  textiles,  metal 
work,  food  products,  woodwork,  and 
printing.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
mining  industry  producing  gold,  coal, 
iron,  and  zinc.  The  tables  below  fully 
illustrate  the  status  and  nature  of  in- 
dustrialization in  Australia. 

New  Zealand  remains  more  thor- 
oughly agricultural.  Only  about  60,000 
persons  are  engaged  in  any  kind  of 
manufacturing,  and  most  of  this  is  de- 
voted to  processing  and  conditioning 
food  products  of  one  kind  or  another, 
especially  beef,  mutton,  and  butter.  The 
bituminous-coal  deposits  in  New  Zealand 
are  especially  rich  and  of  good  quality. 


TABLE  I.     ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION 

(In  £  millions) 

1924-25  1928-29 

Agriculture 107.2  89.4 

Pastoral 126.8  116.7 

Dairy  produce,  etc 45.2  50.7 

Forestandfish 12.4  11.6 

Mining 24.6  19.6 

Manufacture 138.0  150.8 


Group  No.  of 

1908 

1.  Clothing  and  textiles,  etc 70,075 

2.  Metal  works,  machinery,  etc 48,505 

3.  Food  and  drink,  etc 40,652 

4.  Books,  paper,  printing,  etc 21,448 

5.  Vehicles  and  accessories,  etc 10,784 

6.  Working  in  wood 21,310 

7.  Stone,  clay,  glass,  etc 9,420 

8.  Furniture,  bedding,  etc 7,117 

9.  Heat,  light  and  power 5,754 

10.  Rubber  goods  and  leatherware 


^URING  GROUPS 

Value  added 

VTPLOYEES 

(£  1000) 

1928-29 

1908           1928-29 

109,108 

5,089              24,499 

98,145 

8,000             35,709 

67,029 

8,184              26,125 

33,837 

3,224              12,398 

27,094 

1,241                8,328 

25,762 

2,739               8,715 

19,692 

1,604               8,443 

16,006 

832               4,614 

12,216 

2,470              10,604 

9,589 

4,011 
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As  population  increases, 
there  is  every  probability 
that  industrialization  will 
proceed  apace  in  both  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Its 
industrial  leaders  are  in 
thorough  rapport  with  the 
latest  industrial  and  tech- 
nological  developments. 

India 

fjr  he    Industrial    Revolu- 
W  tion  has  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  some 
degree.      There    is    a    con- 
siderable textile  industry  in 
India.      Quite    contrary    to 
general   impressions  in   the 
West.    India    possesses    re- 
markable possibilities  in  the 
way  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.    In- 
deed, India  may  take  the  place  in  actuality 
here  that  has  been  held  for  so  long  by 
China  in  the  fanciful  predictions  of  West- 
erners.    In  the  provinces  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  India  has  one  of  the  largest  iron- 
ore    deposits    in    the    world,    comparing 
favorably  with  the  Lake  Superior  and  Lor- 
raine beds.    The  ore  is  of  good  quality,  is 
easily  mined,  and  is  located  close  to  am- 
ple mines  of  good  coking  coal.    The  low- 
est-cost pig  iron  in   the  world  today  is 
produced   at    the   Jamshedspur   plant   of 


APPLES  FROM  AUSTRALIA 


Grading   and   packing   apples   in    Victoria,    Australia 
the   crop   is   shipped   to    England. 
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SUGAR   CANE   HARVEST 

Showing  modern  machinery  made  in  Australia,  in  the  sugar 

cane  area  in  Australia. 

©  Ewing  Galloway 

the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  Ja- 
pan is  importing  this  Indian  pig  iron  and 
.some  has  been  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  No  area  in  the  world 
possesses  greater  industrial  possibilities 
than  India.  This  is  one  reason  why  Eng- 
land hangs  on  to  India. 

Near  East 
ince  the  World  War  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  reviving  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  Near  Orient,  once  the 
center  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
antiquity.       These     developments     have 
taken  place  in  Turkey,  Cy- 
prus, Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq 
(the  old  Mesopotamia),  and 
Persia.     The  textile  indus- 
tries,    leather     work,     the 
cigarette    industry-,    mining, 
and    metal    work    are    the 
more    important    manufac- 
turing activities.    In  Pales- 
tine much  has  been  done  to 
promote    the    hydroelectric 
industry,    while   the   petro- 
leum industry  is  important 
in    Iraq   and   Persia.     The 
Zionist  movement  in  Pales- 
tine has  helped  notably  in 
the   new   industrial   growth 
in   that   area.     In    Turkey, 
the  able  rule  of  Mustapha 
Kemal   has    aided    and    di- 
rected the  industrial  revival. 
In  Africa  there  are  mines 
and   factories,   such  as  the 
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and  Mexico,  and  the  mining 
industry  of  Mexico. 


£: 


QUEENSLAND,  AUSTRALIA 

Interior  of  a  wool  cleaning  plant  in   Brisbane,    Queensland 
©  Ewing  Galloway 

gold  and  coal  mines  of  South  Africa  and^ 
the  sugar,  textile,  and  cigarette  factories" 
in  Egypt.  The  little  colony  of  the  Gold 
Coast  produces  half  of  the  cocoa  used  in 
the  world. 

Latin  America 

'n  Latin  America,  industrialization  has 
made  some  headway,  for  example,  in 
the  nitrate  works  of  Chile,  the  leather  and 
textile  factories  of  the  Argentine,  the 
coffee-processing  industry  of  Brazil,  the 
oil   production  of   Colombia,  Venezuela, 


Canada 

he  Dominion  of  Canada, 
while  still  primarily  an 
agrarian  economy,  has  made 
great  advances  in  the  last 
half-century,   and  promises 
to  become  a  major  indus- 
trial   area.      In    1881    the 
total  investment  in  manu- 
facturing was  $165,000,000 
and   the   total   output   was 
valued  at  $310,000,000.    In 
1932,  a  capital  of  $4,750,- 
000,000  was  invested,   and 
the  total  output  was  valued 
at    $2,125,000,000.      The 
mineral  products  of  Canada, 
especially    asbestos,    nickel, 
gold,   silver   and   coal,   are 
very  important,  as  are  also 
the  lumber  and  paper  industries.    Canada 
has  carried  on  extremely  interesting  and 
successful    experiments    in    the    govern- 
ment    generation     and     distribution     of 
hydroelectric    power.      The    government 
has  also  entered  widely  and  successfully 
into  the  ownership  of  railroads.    In  1933- 
34,  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada  amounted 
to  $1,019,000,000,   ranking  ninth   among 
the  nations  of  the  world.     The  banking 
system  of  Canada  is  noted  for  its  effi- 
ciency and  integrity,  bank  failures  occur- 
ring very  rarely. 


TABLE  OF  DATES  FOR  CHRONICLE  XXXI 


A.D. 

1848  Jan.:     Revolt    in    Sicily,    then    in    Naples; 

Ferdinand  concedes  a  constitution. 

Feb.:  "February  Revolution"  in  France; 
flight  of  Louis  Philippe;  Second  Repub- 
lic proclaimed.  Dalhousie  governor- 
general    (India). 

March:  Revolutions  in  nearly  all  German 
states.  Flight  of  Metternich;  Frederick 
William  takes  popular  side.  Revolt  of 
Slesvig.  Charles  Albert  and  Pius  IX 
grant  constitutions;  Charles  Albert  de- 
clares war  on  Austria.  Revolts  in  Lom- 
bard}- and  Venetia;  Radetzky  retires  to 
the    Quadrilateral. 

April:  Chartist  demonstration  and  collapse 
(England). 

Hungarian   independence   acknowledged. 

May:  Emp.  Ferdinand  withdraws  to  Inns- 
bruck. 

Meeting  of  German  "Frankfort  parlia- 
ment." 

Successes   of   Italian  troops. 

June:  Windischgratz  masters  Prague. 
Radetzky    advances    in    Italy. 

July:  Radetzky's  victory  at  Custozza. 
South   Slavs    (Jellachich)    support  crown. 

Aug. :     Italian    armistice. 

Oct. :  Windischgratz  and  Jellachich  master 
Vienna. 

Nov. :  Murder  of  Rossi  and  flight  of  Pius 
IX. 

Schwartzenberg   minister   at   Vienna. 

Dec. :  Roman  and  Florentine  republics  pro- 
claimed. 

Ferdinand    II    abd. ;    ace.    Franz-Joseph. 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  president  (France). 

India:     Second    Sikh    War. 

1849  India:    Sikhs  defeated;  annexation  of  Pun- 

jab. 
Revolt    of    Hungary;    renewal    of    war    in 

Italy.      Charles   Albert,    defeated   at    No- 

vara,  abd;  ace.  Victor  Emmanuel.    Peace, 

Austrian  troops  remaining   in   Piedmont. 
Savage     suppression     of      Sicilian     revolt 

(Bonba). 
Hungarians    crushed    by     Russian    armies. 
Frederick     William     IV     refuses     imperial 

crown    of    Germany    and    drops    popular 

role. 
U.S.A. :     Fillmore   president. 

1850  U.S.A.:    Fugitive   Slave  law. 

Frederick  William  surrenders  to  Austria  in 
the   convention   of    Olmutz. 

1851  Australian   gold  fields   discovered. 

Dec. :  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  makes  him 
president  for  ten  years. 

1852  Cavour    minister    in    Piedmont. 
Slesvig-Holstein    settlement    by    Treaty    of 

London. 
U.S.A.:    Publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
India:     Dalhousie's    annexations    by    lapse. 
Transvaal     republic     recognized     by     Sand 
^  River    Convention. 

Napoleon  III  emperor  of  the  French 
(Nov.). 

1853  Russo-Turkish   War   begins.      Turkish   fleet 

sunk  at   Sinope. 
U.S.A.:    Franklin  Pierce  president.     Gads- 
den   Purchase    settles    boundary    dispute 
with    Mexico. 
1853—54     Perry's    expedition    "opens"    Japan    to 
Western    commerce    after    hard    fighting. 

1854  March:     France  and  England  join  Turkey. 
Sept. :    Anglo-French  expedition  to  Crimea. 

Siege    of    Sevastopol    begun    after    battle 

of  Alma. 
Battles   of    Balaclava   and   Inkerman. 
Florence    Nightingale    at    Scutari     (Nov.). 
Orange    Free    State    recognized   by    Bloem- 

fontein    convention. 
Responsible     government     in     Australasian 

colonies. 

1855  Sardinia    joins    allies    in    Crimean    War. 
March :    Nicholas  I  d. ;  ace.  Alexander  II. 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 


1864 


1865 


Sept. :  Fall  of  Sevastopol ;  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Peace  of   Paris,    Sardinia   participating. 

Anglo-Persian  War  withdraws  Indian 
troops. 

China  war,  arising  from  "Arrow  incident." 

Canning  succeeds  Dalhousie;  Oudh  an- 
nexed. 

William  prince  of  Prussia  regent. 

U.S.A.:  Buchanan  president.  Dred  Scott 
decision  makes  Missouri  Compromise  un- 
constitutional. 

India:  Meerut  mutiny;  Mogul  proclaimed 
at  Delhi  (May).  Cawnpore  massacre; 
siege  of  Lucknow  Residency  begins 
(June).  Storming  of  Delhi  and  first  re- 
lief of  Lucknow  (Sept.).  Final  relief  of 
Lucknow    (Nov.). 

Oudh  and  central  Indian  campaigns;  fall 
of  Jhansi  (June) ;  gradual  suppression 
of  local  resistance.  End  of  East  India 
Company. 

Plombieres  interview  (Cavour  and  Napo- 
leon). 

Italian  liberation  war,  Napoleon  interven- 
ing; battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino; 
peace  of  Villafranca;  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France;  incorporation  of  N. 
Italian  states  in  "Kingdom  of  North 
Italy"   by   plebiscite. 

U.S.A.:  John  Brown  seizes  U.S.  arsenal 
at   Harper's   Ferry. 

Garibaldi's  Sicilian  expedition  (May);  in- 
vasion of  mainland  (Aug.) ;  he  enters 
Naples  (Sept.)  as  dictator;  meets  Victor 
Emmanuel,  "King  of  Italy"  (Oct.); 
siege  of   Gaeta. 

U.S.A.:  Abraham  Lincoln  elected  presi- 
dent (Nov.);  S.  Carolina  announces  se- 
cession (Dec).  Queen  Victoria  pro- 
claims neutrality.  Mason  and  Slidell  af- 
fair nearly  causes  war  with  England. 

United  kingdom  of  Italy  proclaimed  (ex- 
cluding Rome  and  Venetia)  after  fall  of 
Gaeta    (Feb.).      Cavour    d. 

Abdul  Mejid  d. ;  ace.  Abdul  Aziz. 

Frederick  William  IV  d. ;  ace.  William  I. 
Constitutional  struggle,  Bismarck  becom- 
ing king's  chief  minister. 

Napoleon's    Mexican    adventure    begun. 

Alexander  II  emancipates  the  Russian  serfs. 

U.S.A.:  Outbreak  of  Secession  war;  first 
heavv  engagement  at  battle  of  Bull  Run 
,(July). 

L'.S.A. :  Confederates'  successes;  blockade 
of  their  ports.  Fight  between  Monitor 
and  Merrimac.  Farragut  captures  New 
Orleans. 

Slesvig-Holstein  question  reopened  by  ac 
cession   of    Christian    IX. 

Garibaldi,  attempting  to  capture  Rome,  if 
defeated  by  royal  troops   at  Aspromonte. 

Greece:   ace.   of    George   I    (of   Denmark). 

Prussia   and   Austria   invade    Denmark. 

Polish    revolt. 

L'.S.A.:  Slave  emancipation  proclamation. 
South  gradually  overwhelmed  by  growing 
N.  armies.  Hooker  defeated  at  Chancel- 
lorsville;  Meade  defeats  Lee  at  Gettys' 
burg;  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Lookout 
Mountain    and    Missionary    Ridge. 

Denmark   submits   to   Treaty   of   Vienna. 

Polish    revolt    crushed. 

Geneva  convention;   birth  of  "Red  Cross.'* 

Ulysses  Grant  made  Federal  commander- 
in-chief.  Battles  of  Wilderness  and 
Spotsylvania.  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea.  Fight  between  the  Kearsarge  and 
the  Alabama. 

Convention  of  Gastein  between  Austria  and 
Prussia. 

Surrender  of  Confederate  forces;  end  of 
American  war.  Murder  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.       Andrew    Johnson     president. 
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A.D. 

1866 


1867 


1868 


1869 
1870 


Bismarck  prepares  for  Austrian  war; 
league  with  Italy.  War  declared,  June 
15;  Prussia  occupies  Saxony,  Hanover 
and  Hesse-Cassel;  crushes  Austrians  at 
Koniggratz,  July  3;  Italians  defeated  at 
Custozza;  armistice  at  Nikolsburg  ends 
"Seven  Weeks'  War."  Austria,  perma- 
nently excluded  from  German  Confed- 
eration, cedes  Venetia  to  Italy. 

Garibaldi  attacking  Rome  defeated  at  Men- 
tana. 

N.  German  confederation  established  under 
Prussian  presidency.  Duel  monarchy 
(Austrian  and  Hungarian)  in  Austrian 
empire. 

Federation  of  Dominion  of  Canada  under 
British    North    American    Act. 

Withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  Mexico. 
Death    of    "Emperor"    Maximilian. 

U.S.A.:  Reconstruction  acts  passed.  Sec. 
Seward   buys   Alaska   from   Russia. 

Isabella  II  expelled  from  Spain;  search  for 
a    foreign   prince   to   succeed. 

U.S.A.:  Impeachment  and  trial  of  Pres. 
Johnson.  Election  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
as    president. 

Decree    of    Papal    Infallibility. 

Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  withdraws  from 
Spanish    candidature. 

The  Ems  Telegram  (July).  Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

Battles  of  Worth,  Mars-la-Tour  and  Grave- 
lotte    (Aug.).      Fall   of    Sedan    (Sept.). 

Sept.:  End  of  Second  Empire;  proclama- 
tion of  Third  Republic;  siege  of  Paris 
begins. 


1871 


1872 


1874 
1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


Rome  occupied  by  Royalists  becomes  Italian 
capital;  pope  becomes  prisoner  of  the 
Vatican. 

Jan.:  William  I  proclaimed  German  em- 
peror at  Versailles;  capitulation  of  Paris. 
May :  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  Aug. : 
Thiers    president. 

Treaty  of  London,  revising  Black  Sea 
Treaty. 

League  of  the  three  emperors  (Dreikaiser- 
bund). 

Spain:     Ace.    Alfonso    XII. 

Insurrection  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Suez  Canal  shares  purchased  by  Dis- 
raeli. 

Rejection  of  Berlin  Memorandum  by  Eng- 
land. Revolt  of  Bulgaria;  Bulgarian 
atrocities.  Ace.  Abdul  Hamid;  abortive 
conference    of    Constantinople. 

Queen    Victoria    proclaimed    Kaiser-i-Hind. 

Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey,  Rumania 
joining. 

July  and  Sept. :    Russian  repulses  at  Plevna. 

Nov. :     Fall   of   Plevna  and  of   Kars. 

U.S.A.:     Rutherford    B.    Hays    president. 

Mexico:     Porfirio   Diaz   becomes    president. 

Jan.:  Schipka  Pass  won;  Russians  at  Adri- 
anople;   March:    Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 

June:  Berlin  Congress  meets  under  presi- 
dency of  Bismarck;  private  agreements 
between  Russia  and  Austria;  Russia  and 
England,  England  and  Turkey.  Austria 
gets  Bosnian  protectorate;  Bulgaria  a 
small  principality;  Rumania  and  Serbia 
independent;    England   gets    Cyprus. 

Rift   between    Germany   and    Russia. 
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HE  CONSOLIDATING  OF  THE 
GREAT  POWERS.    1848—1878 


QfT  the  opening  of  the  year  1848,  the 
£♦  "Year  of  Revolutions,"  the  surface 
in  Europe  was  calm.  Nevertheless,  be- 
fore six  months  had  passed,  revolution, 
either  nationalist  or  democratic,  had  not 
only  raised  its  head  but  appeared  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  triumphing,  if  it  had  not 
actually  triumphed,  in  France,  where  the 
first  blow  was  struck,  in  Germany, 
throughout  the  Austrian  empire  and  in 
Italy.  Yet  before  another  eighteen 
months  were  over  it  appeared  that  every- 
where it  had  been  decisively  beaten. 

Governmental   Changes  in  France 

JT^he  third  French  Revolution,  which 
w  created  the  Second  Republic  and 
led  up  to  the  Second  Napoleonic  Em- 
pire, was  carried  through  its  first  stages 
almost  as  rapidly  as  and  with  no  more 
resistance  than  the  second,  which  had 
substituted  the  constitutionalist  Orleans 
monarchy  for  that  of  the  reactionary 
Bourbons.  Paris  and  the  Parisians  were 
stage  and  the  actors.  The  king  and  his 
minister  Guizot  held  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, where,  however,  there  was  also  a 
vigorous  opposition;  and  the  Paris  press 
was  with  the  opposition,  mainly  consti- 
tutionalist in  its  doctrines,  but  demanding 
wider  franchise,  a  change  of  government 
and  a  more  vigorous  foreign  policy. 
There  was  a  republican  wing,  in  which 
the  extremists  had  adopted  the  title  of 
socialist,  though  not  as  yet  the  economic 
formulae  of  twentieth-century  socialism. 
The  Paris  proletariat  was  swelled  by  great 
numbers  of  the  unemployed,  the  off- 
spring mainly  of  the  expanding  industrial 
revolution — clamoring  for  the  "right  to 
work,"  that  is,  the  right  to  have  work  and 
wages  provided  for  them;  and  meanwhile 
they  were  hungry. 

The  opposition  organized  a  vast  public 
banquet,  to  be  held  on  February  23.  The 
government  vetoed  it;  Paris  seethed. 
The  organizers  announced  that  the  ban- 
quet would  not  be  held;  Paris  seethed 
none  the  less.  The  king  took  fright,  an- 
nounced a  change  of  ministry,  and  dis- 
missed   Guizot    on    February    23.      But 


mobs  paraded  the  streets  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  could  not  be  relied  on.  On 
February  24  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  grandson,  who  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Chambers.  The  mob 
swamped  them,  and  proclaimed  a  repub- 
lic; the  leaders  formed  a  "provisional 
government."  Meanwhile  another  pro- 
visional government  was  being  formed 
elsewhere.  The  two  combined  and  sum- 
moned a  national  convention,  to  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  while  the 
king  and  the  royal  family  faded  across 
the  Channel  to  England,  the  natural 
home  of  refugees. 

The  socialists  dominated  the  Parisian 
provisional  government;  they  did  not 
dominate  the  new  national  convention. 
In  June  the  Paris  mob  rose,  and  there 
was  a  raging  struggle  in  the  streets  for 
three  days  between  them  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  were  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  troops  under 
Cavaignac  were  completely  victorious. 
In  the  next  few  months  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  formulated.  In  December  was 
held  the  election  of  the  president,  who 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  executive; 
and  three-fourths  of  the  votes  cast  were 
given  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
son  of  the  great  emperor's  brother  Louis, 
sometime  king  of  Holland — for  no  reason 
except  that  he  was  Napoleon's  nephew 
and  claimed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the 
Napoleonic  idea. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  Febru- 
ary revolution,  the  bloodless  collapse  of 
the  Orleans  monarchy,  gave  the  needed 
touch  to  set  all  the  revolutionaries  in 
Europe  in  motion.  Even  in  England  the 
agitation  of  the  extreme  democrats  for 
the  "People's  Charter"  created  a  brief 
alarm;  but  the  great  bulk  even  of  the 
Chartists  preferred  constitutional  to 
revolutionary  methods,  and  before  the 
end  of  April  it  became  manifest  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  agitation  de- 
veloping into  an  armed  insurrection.  In 
Ireland  the  same  attitude  predominated 
among  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union  with  Great  Britain;  and, 
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though  a  handful  of  the  patriots  under 
the  name  of  Young  Ireland  did  actually 
take  the  field  in  arms  in  July,  a  few  days 
sufficed  to  disperse  or  arrest  them.  The 
duchies  of  Slesvig  and  Holstein.  within 
the  old  German  empire  but  attached, 
much  against  their  will,  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  attempted  to  break  away. 

Progress  of  Liberalism  in  Germany 

3x  Germany  there  was  much  alarm 
but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  armed 
revolt ;  but  within 
a  month  of  Louis 
Philippe's  ab- 
dication the 
erratic  king  of 
Prussia  had  as- 
sumed the  role 
of  popular  leader 
with  a  program 
which  included  a 
new  constitution 
for  Prussia,  and 
the  calling  of  a 
pan-German  par- 
liamen  t  —  to 
which  the 
alarmed  Diet  (of 
Princes)  yielded 
immediate  assent 
— to  devise  a 
constitution  for 
the  Confedera- 
tion. The  parlia- 
ment  met  at 
Frankfort  in 
May. 


Fierce  enthusiasm  for  Hungarian  autonomy  led 
Louis  Kossuth  to  head  a  national  revolt  against 
Austrian  domination  in  1848.  The  rising  failed 
and  he  abdicated  in  1849.  Tietze's  engraving  is 
from   a   daguerreotype   made   two   years   later. 


efore  Fred- 
erick Wil- 
liam moved,  the 
Revolution  had 
started  in  every 
quarter     of     the 

Austrian  empire,  with  the  rest  of  Italy. 
In  Austria  proper,  which  was  German, 
the  demand  was  for  a  constitution.  Else- 
where the  motive  was  nationalist;  Czechs, 
Magyars  and  South  Slavs  each  demanded 
a  constitution  of  their  own,  free  from 
Teutonic  domination  but  still  subject  to 
a  very  limited  imperial  sovereignty.  The 
Italians  went  farther;  they  knew  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  Italy  till  the  Aus- 
trians  should  be  completely  ejected. 

Louis    Philippe    abdicated    in   the   last 
week  of  February;   in  the  first  week  of 


THE  PATRIOT  KOSSUTH 


March,  Louis  Kossuth  in  the  Hun- 
garian diet  called  upon  Hungary  to  lead 
the  way  in  demanding  autonomy  and 
release  from  German  domination  for  each 
of  the  peoples  in  the  Empire.  In  Vienna 
the  constitutionalists  rose;  by  March  13 
they  were  masters  of  the  city.  Metter- 
nich  was  in  full  flight  for  England,  and 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  self- 
constituted  committees  which  controlled 
the  new  ministry  set  up  by  the  panic- 
stricken  emperor  Ferdinand;  Prague  was 
in  the  hands  of 
the  Young 
Czechs.  A  few 
days  later  the 
Hungarian  diet 
had  formulated 
the  ''March 
Laws,"  its  de- 
mands for  a  con- 
stitution. By  the 
end  of  the  month 
the  imperial 
government  had 
conceded  all  the 
demands,  virtu- 
ally making  Hun- 
gary an  independ- 
ent state  linked 
to  the  empire 
only  by  the 
crown.  In  an- 
other week  the 
Czech  demands, 
too,  had  been 
conceded.  Only 
the  South  Slavs 
failed  to  draw  a 
favorable  re- 
sponse from  Vi- 
enna, because 
their  claims  were 
incompatible 
with  those  of 
Vienna  herself  on  one  side  and  of  Magyar 
Hungary  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile  Italy  was  up  in  arms. 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  had  very 
recently  granted  the  oft-demanded  con- 
stitution in  his  own  kingdom.  His  sym- 
pathies were  liberal  and  nationalist. 
Though  he  was  politically  a  timid  person, 
it  was  only  under  his  leadership  that  a 
common  center  could  be  provided  for 
an  Italian  attack  upon  the  Austrian 
domination.  Charles  marched  into  Lom- 
bard}-,  all   Lombardy   and   Venetia   rose, 
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troops  came  up  from  the  Papal  States 
and  even  from  Naples;  and  the  Austrian 
Marshal  Radetzky  was  driven  within  the 
strategic  group  of  fortresses  known  as 
the  Quadrilateral. 

The  Italian  success  was  short-lived. 
Charles  was  inert,  doing  nothing.  Mis- 
trust of  the  leader  and  dissensions  as  to 
aims  and  methods  developed.  Ra- 
detzky waited  just  long  enough  and  then 
struck,  inflicting  a  heavy  defeat  on  the 
Italians  at  Custozza  in  July,  which  made 
him  again  master  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.  Meanwhile  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment at  Vienna  had  issued  a  new  im- 
perial constitution  which  satisfied  no  one 
and  raised  a  new  storm  in  the  capital. 
The  emperor  retired  to  Innsbruck,  and 
Vienna  set  up  for  itself  a  committee  of 
public  safety. 

Democratic  Movement  Fails  in  Austria 

|Y  this  time  the  pan-German  parlia- 
ment had  met  at  Frankfort,  and 
proposed  to  include  Bohemia  among  the 
German  states.  The  great  Czech  ma- 
jority in  Bohemia  was  again  threatened 
with  absorption  under  German  domina- 
tion. Prague  countered  by  calling  a 
pan-Slav  conference,  and  proclaimed 
the  separation  of  the  Bohemian  from  the 
Austrian  government.  Ferdinand  at 
Innsbruck  acquiesced,  but  Vienna  was  ir- 
revocably antagonized.  The  German  and 
Czech  factions  in  Prague  rose  against 
each  other;  whereupon  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz,  commanding  the  imperial  troops, 
took  matters  into  his  own  hands,  brought 
cannon  and  bayonets  to  bear,  promptly 
overwhelmed  resistance,  and  established 
himself  as  master  of  Prague  in  the  em- 
peror's name.  Bohemian  autonomy  had 
gone  for  good  (June). 

Hungary  had  won  virtual  independ- 
ence, but  the  South  Slavs  in  Hungary 
detested  the  dominant  Magyars  even 
more  than  the  Germans.  The  new  Hun- 
garian government,  nevertheless,  ven- 
tured to  appoint  the  Croat  Jellachich 
governor  of  Croatia,  and  Jellachich  made 
no  delay  in  defying  the  authority  of  the 
government  which  had  appointed  him. 

The  tide  in  the  Austrian  empire  had 
thus  definitely  turned  by  the  end  of  July. 
Windischgratz  was  master  of  Bohemia, 
Radetzky  had  fought  and  won  at  Cus- 
tozza, Vienna's  brief  amity  with  the  na- 
tionalist movement  had  dwindled  on  the 


discovery  that  it  would  involve  the  loss 
of  the  German  ascendancy,  Croatia  and 
the  South  Slavs  had  declared  against 
Hungary.  Ferdinand  returned  to  Vienna. 
In  September,  Jellachich  was  march- 
ing on  Pesth,  the  Hungarian  capital;  and 
the  imperial  commander  in  Pesth  was 
murdered  by  the  mob.  In  October,  Jel- 
lachich was  appointed  to  the  general  com- 
mand, the  mob  rose  in  Vienna,  and  again 
Ferdinand  took  flight,  to  Olmutz.  Win- 
dischgratz, marching  from  Prague, 
treated  Vienna  as  he  had  before  treated 
Prague.  Ferdinand,  having  appointed  a 
new  ministry  under  Schwartzenberg,  who 
had  no  scruples  and  knew  his  own  mind, 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young  nephew 
Francis  Joseph  (December) ;  Hungary 
was  completely  isolated,  while  Radetzky 
in  Italy,  where  the  armistice  was  still  in 
force,  had  the  situation  thoroughly  in 
hand. 

Course  of  the  Revolution  in  Germany 

eanwhile  the  "Revolution"  was 
collapsing  in  Germany.  The  par- 
liament at  Frankfort  was  absorbed  in 
working  out  a  theoretically  perfect  con- 
stitution. 

It  proclaimed  the  incorporation  of  Ger- 
man Austria  in  the  German  nation,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Slavs  of 
the  Austrian  empire  were  declaring  for 
the  imperial  unity  which  was  wholly  in- 
compatible with  Germanism.  Windisch- 
gratz crushed  the  Vienna  liberals;  Fred- 
erick William's  accord  with  the  Prussian 
liberals  was  worn  out,  and  he  dissolved 
the  Prussian  diet  and  set  up  a  reactionary 
Prussian  ministry  in  December.  At  the 
close  of  the  "Year  of  Revolutions"  the 
victory  of  the  reaction,  all  over  Europe 
save  in  France,  was  already  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion.  At  the  close  of  the 
next  year,  1849,  it  was  apparently  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

Failure  of  the  Rising  in  Italy 

^IpHE  Italian  question  was  the  first  to 
^  be  settled.  Ferdinand  of  the  Sicilies 
had  already  recovered  his  ascendancy, 
and  in  the  first  months  of  the  new  year 
he  crushed  the  Sicilian  rebels  with  a  vin- 
dictive savagery  which  won  him  his  nick- 
name "Bomba,"  and  caused  the  Bourbon 
rule  in  the  south  to  be  more  bitterly  exe- 
crated than  ever.  Rome,  deserted  by 
the   pope,   declared   itself   a    *-epublic   in 
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February;  Tuscany  followed  suit,  de- 
posing the  grand  duke;  but  the  diver- 
gence between  the  monarchists  of  Pied- 
mont and  the  republicans  became  the 
more  emphasized. 

Though  Charles  Albert,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Italian  cause,  dared  to  denounce 
the  armistice  and  again  challenge  Aus- 
tria, he  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  at 
Novara.  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  die  shortly 
afterwards  in  exile. 

Rome  would  have  no  reconciliation 
with  the  papal  renegade  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  president  of  the  French 
republic  reckoned  on  strengthening  his 
own  position  by  again  asserting  French 
as  against  Austrian  interests  in  Italy,  but 
also  by  winning  the  support  of  the 
Church.  French  forces  appeared  at  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia.  Rome  refused  to  admit 
them;  but  though  they  were  defeated  in 
an  engagement  with  Garibaldi  they  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  which  had  to  admit  them 
in  July,  and  the  papal  government  was 
restored.  Being  restored,  it  ruled  in  the 
old  fashion,  setting  aside  the  constitution 
granted  by  Pius  IX  on  his  accession, 
while  the  French  could  only  protest. 

JIT*  he  chances  of  the  Hungarians  when 
^^  they  refused  submission  to  the  new 
imperial  government  in  December  had 
seemed  desperate;  the  Rumanian  popula- 
tion in  Transylvania  had  risen  against 
their  domination,  which  the  German 
colony  there  also  repudiated.  But  they 
found  a  brilliant  guerrilla  leader  in 
Gorgei.  The  advance  of  Jellachich  on 
one  flank  and  Windischgratz  on  the  other, 
and  dissensions  between  Gorgei  and  the 
political  chief,  Louis  Kossuth,  threatened 
the  Hungarians  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion; nevertheless  Gorgei  and  a  second 
guerrilla  captain,  Bern,  achieved  such  a 
series  of  military  successes  that  the  im- 
perial government  was  reduced  to  im- 
ploring the  aid  of  Nicholas.  In  June  the 
Russian  armies  were  pouring  over  the 
border;  in  August  the  Hungarian  re- 
sistance was  overwhelmed  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  When  further  armed 
resistance  had  become  impossible,  Nich- 
olas withdrew  unconditionally;  having 
done  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  in 
restoring  despotism,  he  left  the  imperial 
government  to  enjoy  an  orgy  of  ven- 
geance, in  which  it  indulged  to  the  full. 


In  Germany  the  movement  was  going 
to  pieces.  The  parliament  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  its  authority;  one  after 
another  the  princes  withdrew  their  rep- 
resentatives. In  May,  1851,  the  con- 
federation constituted  as  it  had  been 
before  the  revolutions  began  was  again 
definitely  established.    The  unification  of 


FRANCIS    JOSEPH    OF    AUSTRIA 

Nephew  of  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria, Francis  Joseph  (1830-1916)  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  1848.  His  long  reign  was  filled 
with  vicissitudes  and  tragedy,  culminating  in 
the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  in  June,  1914. 
Engraving    from    a    photograph    about    1868 

Germany  had  to   await  the  coming  into 
power  of  Bismarck. 

3N*  France  affairs  moved  along  very 
different  lines.  A  republic  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  an  elected  president  in  place  of  a 
constitutional  king;  in  actual  fact  a 
president  whose  character  and  abilities 
had  been  under  no  test,  an  adventurer 
who  had  carried  the  votes  of  the  democ- 
racy by  his  name  and  nothing  else,  except 
his  own  restless  ambition  to  follow  in 
his  uncle's  footsteps.  He  had  posed  as 
representative  of  the  Napoleonic  idea. 
To  retain  the  position  he  had  won,  he 
must  convince  the  French  people  that 
he    was    what    he   professed    to    be,    the 
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representative  of  stable  and  popular  gov- 
ernment at  home  and  of  glory  abroad; 
convince  them  at  least  sufficiently  to  se- 
cure the  retention  of  his  power  when  his 
three-years'  term  of  office  should  end. 

The  Second  Empire  Established  in  France 

^IThe  success  of  the  intervention  in 
^w'  Italy  was  a  qualified  one.  In  at- 
tempting to  bring  the  Church  to  his  side 
he  had  displeased  the  popular  sympathy 
with  the  republicans;  in  his  protests 
against  the  use  made  of  its  recovered 
power  by  the  papal  government  he  had 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  clericals. 
In  1850  he  reconstructed  his  ministry, 
but  the  conservative  Assembly  changed 
the  electoral  law  by  restricting  the  fran- 
chise. The  president  posed  as  advocate 
of  popular  rights  against  a  reactionary 
and  unrepresentative  assembly,  thereby 
gaining  popularity,  but  antagonizing  the 
Assembly  itself.  But  legally  a  renewal  of 
his  presidency  could  be  obtained  only  if 
authorized  by  a  three-to-one  majority  of 
the  Assembly.  Failing  that,  a  coup 
d'etat — in  strict  accordance  with  Napole- 
onic precedent — was  the  only  chance. 

Openly,  he  intended  to  invite  the  As- 
sembly's authorization;  secretly,  he  pre- 
pared the  coup  d'etat,  to  fall  back  on  if 
the  Assembly  failed  him  when  the  time 
came,  in  July,  1851.  It  did  fail  him;  the 
majority  was  large,  but  not  large  enough. 
Palpably,  then,  the  vote  of  a  minority  in 
a  reactionary  Assembly  had  flouted  the 
''manifest  will  of  the  people." 

The  sands  were  running  out  fast  when 
in  November  the  president  invited  the 
reactionary  Assembly  to  revise  the  elec- 
toral law  and  restore  universal  suffrage. 
It  declined.  The  war  minister,  the  chief 
of  police  and  the  commander  of  the 
troops  in  Paris  were  in  the  president's 
plot,  while  an  active  agitation  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  country.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  December  2  Paris  woke  up  to  find 
the  streets  placarded  with  proclamations 
and  patrolled  by  soldiers,  while  during 
the  night  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
had  been  arrested.  There  was  active  but 
unorganized  resistance  which  was  crushed 
in  a  couple  of  days,  not  without  super- 
fluous violence  and  bloodshed.  Republi- 
can extremists  and  other  "dangerous" 
persons  were  imprisoned  or  exiled  in 
batches;  the  "savior  of  society"  appealed 
triumphantly  to  the  people  to  confirm  his 


reelection  as  "prince  president,"  and  a 
year  later  another  overwhelming  plebis- 
cite proclaimed  Napoleon  III  emperor  of 
the  French.  For  Louis  Napoleon  counted 
his  uncle's  dead  son  by  Marie  Louise  as 
Napoleon  II  in  the  imperial  dynasty. 

Friction  Between  France  and  Russia 

^ipRANCE  was  by  tradition  the  protec- 
*P  tor  of  the  Latin  or  Catholic  Chris- 
tians in  the  Turkish  empire,  Russia  of 
the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Church.  France 
for  a  century  had  neglected  her  proteges, 
while  Russia  had  sedulously  fostered  hers. 
The  result  was  that  sundry  privileges  in 
relation  to  the  Holy  Places  had  passed 
from  the  Latins  to  the  Greeks.  Na- 
poleon saw  a  double  opportunity  of 
strengthening  his  popularity  in  France  by 
championing  the  Catholic  Church  and  as- 
serting himself  against  the  tsar.  He  de- 
manded from  the  Porte  the  restitution  of 
the  old  Latin  privileges.  Nicholas 
claimed  the  right  to  veto  the  transfer, 
under  the  treaty  of  Kainarji.  If  Na- 
poleon wanted  to  fight,  he  was  ready. 
Neither  would  abate  his  pretensions. 

In  June,  1853,  Russian  forces  crossed 
the  Pruth;  their  right  to  enter  the  trans- 
Danube  principalities  under  the  treaty  of 
Kainarji  could  hardly  be  questioned. 
Diplomatic  notes  passed  between  the 
five  powers  concerned;  the  Porte  would 
not  concede  the  Russian  demands;  the 
tsar  refused  to  evacuate  the  principalities, 
while  declaring  that  he  would  not  take  the 
offensive — but  on  November  30  a  Rus- 
sian squadron  sank  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Sinope,  Turkey  having  in 
actual  fact  declared  war.  French  and 
British  naval  squadrons  entered  the 
Black  Sea  in  January,  1854;  in  March 
both  the  powers  declared  war  as  allies  of 
the  Turks. 

The  Russian  army  was  held  up  on  the 
Danube  by  the  indomitable  valor  of  the 
Turks  at  Silistria,  while  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  was  shut  up  in  its  ports,  and  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  dispatched  to  the  Baltic  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  defenses  of 
Kronstadt.  French  and  British  troops 
reinforced  the  Turks  in  June,  with  their 
headquarters  at  Varna,  where  cholera  was 
soon  raging.  In  July  the  siege  of  Silistria 
was  raised,  the  Russian  forces  fell  back 
over  the  Pruth,  and  Austrian  troops  en- 
tered the  principalities.  Russia  could 
hardly  have  rejected   terms  which  were 
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not  positively  humiliating  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War 

ut  the  war  fever  was  high  in  France, 
whose  troops  so  far  had  done  noth- 
ing in  particular,  and  in  England,  which 
had  persuaded  itself  that  the  bombard- 
ment at  Sinope  had  been  an  act  of  gross 
treachery,  demanding  condign  punish- 
ment. The  two  governments  concerted 
or  instructed  their  generals,  St.  Arnaud 
and  Raglan  to  concert  a  joint  attack 
upon  Russia  in  the  Crimea.  In  Septem- 
ber a  large  Franco-British  force  was  car- 
ried across  the  Black  Sea  to  Eupatoria, 
routed  a  Russian  force  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and,  after  a  delay  which  gave 
the  Russians  time  to  strengthen  materi- 
ally the  fortifications  of  the  great  arsenal 
of  Sevastopol,  laid  siege  to  it,  without 
being  able  to  make  the  investment  com- 
plete, while  the  Russian  army  fell  back. 

The  British  held  the  right  of  the  be- 
sieging lines,  with  their  supply  base  at 
the  port  of  Balaclava.  The  Russian 
field  force  attempted  to  cut  their  commu- 
nications but  were  foiled  in  the  battle  of 
Balaclava,  famed  in  British  annals  for 
the  two  cavalry  charges  of  the  Light 
Brigade  and  of  Scarlett's  Heavy  Brigade, 
the  one  a  magnificent  but  useless  blunder, 
the  other  a  not  less  magnificent  but  suc- 
cessful operation  of  war  (October  25). 
A  few  days  later  the  massed  attack  of 
the  Russians  was  again  beaten  off  in  the 
battle  of  Inkerman  (November  5), 
fought  in  a  heavy  fog  in  which  any  com- 
mon direction  was  impossible,  and  won 
by  sheer  disciplined  valor.  Then  the 
siege  settled  down,  the  men  holding  on 
grimly  through  the  terrible  Crimean  win- 
ter, perishing  from  the  lack  of  necessary 
supplies,  till  a  change  of  government  at 
home  with  Palmerston  as  the  new  prime 
minister  reorganized  the  utterly  ineffi- 
cient methods  of  the  ministry  which  had 
plunged  into  the  campaign,  and  the 
heroic  Florence  Nightingale  with  her 
band  of  nurses  arrived  at  the  hospital 
base  at  Scutari  to  inaugurate  the  hitherto 
undreamed  of  activities  out  of  which  the 
Red  Cross  was  destined  to  arise. 

In  February,  1855,  Sardinia  joined  the 
allies,  and  in  March,  Nicholas  died.  The 
son  who  succeeded  him,  Alexander  II, 
should  have  been  the  offspring  of  the 
visionary  Alexander  I,  for  he,   too,  was 


a  visionary  who  dreamed  of  Utopias. 
But  the  son's  visions  were  scarcely  more 
impossible  of  attainment  than  the  father's 
ideals. 

On  Alexander's  accession  peace  nego- 
tiations were  opened,  but  broke  down. 
In  September,  however,  the  capture  of 
the  Malakoff  fort  by  the  French  made 
Sevastopol  no  longer  tenable,  and  its 
fall,  which  the  French  could  claim  as 
their  own  victory,  gave  the  emperor  some 
of  that  prestige  in  France  which  was  so 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Na- 
poleonic legend.  Diplomacy  set  to  work 
again,  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  March,  1856,  Sardinia 
having  secured  her  position  as  a  member 
of  the  peace  conference.  All  warships  of 
all  nations  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Black  Sea,  while  it  was  made  free  to  all 
merchantmen.  Turkey,  pledged  to  ad- 
ministrative reforms  which  in  fact  never 
materialized,  was  guaranteed  her  position 
as  a  European  power  with  full  sover- 
eignty in  her  own  dominions,  and  the 
Russian  protectorates  were  annulled. 
All  that  England  had  fought  for  was  se- 
cured— on  paper. 

Slavery  Controversies  and  the 
Compromise  of  1850 

'hen  California  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  American  Union, 
Henry  Clay,  known  in  history  as  the 
"Great  Compromiser,"  worked  out  a 
plan  which  he  hoped  would  restore  har- 
mony between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  most  effective  speech  delivered  in 
favor  of  this  "Compromise  of  1850"  was 
Daniel  Webster's  famous  oration  of 
March  7,  1850.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Webster  saved  the  Union  at  this 
time.  The  Compromise  of  1850  con- 
tained the  following  provisions:  (1) 
California  was  to  be  admitted  as  a 
free  state;  (2)  the  remainder  of  the 
territory  received  from  Mexico  was  to 
be  organized  with  the  question  of  slavery 
left  to  the  settlers  (i.e.  squatter  sover- 
eignty) ;  (3)  Texas  was  to  yield  some 
territory  to  New  Mexico,  and  in  return 
to  receive  a  cash  payment  from  the 
United  States  government;  (4)  the 
buying  and  selling  of  slaves  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  forbidden,  but 
slavery  was  still  permitted  there;  (5)  a 
more  effective  fugitive  slave  law  was 
provided. 
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The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 

JlpHis  compromise  satisfied  neither  the 
^Us  North  nor  the  South,  and  it  was  the 
last  bargain  made  between  them.  The 
new  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  provided 
that  United  States  officers  should  help 
owners  to  capture  their  runaway  slaves, 
and  that  severe  punishment  should  fol- 
low all  who  aided  them  to  escape,  aroused 
deep  resentment  in  the  North.  In  1850 
there  were  large  numbers  of  negroes 
living  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  many  of 
whom  had  escaped  from  slavery  years 
before,  and  others  who  had  been  properly 
freed.  Supported  by  the  new  law,  the 
slave-owners  and  their  agents  often  tried 
to  take  them  back  to  slavery.  Many 
northerners  did  all  that  they  could  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
the  agents  of  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road," a  secret  organization  of  Abolition- 
ists and  free  negroes  helped  the  slaves 
escape  to  Canada.  On  several  occasions 
slave-owners  were  mobbed  when  they 
tried  to  reclaim  their  slaves,  and  most  of 
the  northern  states  passed  acts  called 
"Personal  Liberty  Laws"  (in  direct  op- 
position to  the  federal  law)  which  pro- 
vided that  a  runaway  slave  should  have 
the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  before  being 
taken  back  to  the  South. 

Ill-feeling  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  at  its  height  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1852.  Both  the  Democrats 
and  the  Whigs  were  so  fearful  of  a  split 
in  their  respective  parties  that  each 
claimed  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
But  a  third  party,  the  Free  Soilers,  made 
no  such  pretense.  Their  platform  de- 
manded no  more  slave  states,  no  more 
slave  territories,  and  no  fugitive  slave 
law.  The  Democrat  nominee,  Franklin 
Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  had  an  easy 
victory,  for  the  Free  Soil  party  took 
more  votes  from  the  Whigs  than  it  did 
from  the  Democrats. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  a  novel  which  ap- 
peared in  1852,  depicting  conditions  in 
the  South  under  the  slavery  regime,  did 
much  to  strengthen  both  North  and 
South  in  their  antagonism.  Over  three 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one 
year,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  northern  youth  for  the  war 
eight  years  later,  and  the  steadfast  sup- 
port   which    the    English    working-men 


gave  the  northern  cause,  were  to  no  small 
extent  due  to  the  influence  that  was 
exerted  by  this  book. 

The  Struggle  for  Kansas 

TIT  he  slavery  issue  came  to  be  mixed 
***  up  in  most  other  national  questions; 
the  building  of  railroads  was  no  excep- 
tion. In  1850,  under  the  leadership  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Congress  began  to  make  extensive 
land  grants  to  aid  railroad  construction. 
There  was  a  growing  demand  for  a  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  whether  the  route  should  be 
southern,  northern  or  central.  Before  a 
railroad  could  be  constructed  over  the 
central  route,  which  Douglas  favored, 
the  Indian  country  west  of  Missouri  had 
to  be  organized  as  a  territory.  Instantly 
the  South  objected,  because  this  land  lay 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri and  hence  would  have  to  be  free 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  objections 
of  the  South,  Douglas  proposed  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  pro- 
vided: (1)  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  be 
organized  as  Territories  and  opened  to 
slave-holders  as  well  as  to  free  settlers; 
and  (2)  that  when  their  population  en- 
titled them  to  statehood,  the  voters  of 
each  section  should  decide  whether  or 
not  to  permit  slavery.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  was  revered  by  many  peo- 
ple almost  as  much  as  the  Constitution, 
and  this  proposal  to  set  it  aside  aroused 
a  storm  of  protest.  Many  northerners 
who  had  up  to  this  time  been  indifferent 
toward  slavery  now  became  its  bitter  op- 
ponents. Ministers  preached  against  the 
unpopular  bill,  and  on  every  side  new 
enemies  of  slavery  sprang  up.  Douglas 
defended  his  position  by  contending  that 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  already 
been  superseded  by  the  squatter-sover- 
eignty principles  of  the  Compromise  of 
1850. 

The  Whigs  of  the  North  voted  solidly 
against  the  bill,  while  the  great  majority 
of  those  in  the  South  supported  it.  The 
southern  Democrats  supported  the  bill 
and  many  northern  Democrats  as  well, 
but  most  of  the  northern  Democrats  who 
voted  for  the  act  were  later  defeated,  in- 
dicating   the    northern    sentiment,    Whig 
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and  Democrat,  was  turning  against  both 
squatter-sovereignty  and  the  admission 
of  more  slave  states. 

While  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was 
causing  so  much  excitement,  slave-holders 
and  the  anti-slavery  men  were  having  a 
race  to  see  which  could  bring  the  largest 
number  of  settlers  into  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory. The  slave-holders  from  nearby 
Missouri  rushed  in  their  partisans,  and 
northern  societies  sent  groups  of  free-soil 
settlers.  Business  sagacity  and  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  were  well  mixed  in  the 
encouragement  of 
northern  migration  to 
Kansas. 

The  settlers  went 
to  Kansas  expecting 
to  fight,  and  they  were 
not  disappointed. 
When  the  first  terri- 
torial election  was 
held,  it  appeared  that 
the  anti-slavery  set- 
tlers were  in  the  dis- 
tinct majority,  but 
crowds  of  pro-slavery 
men  rode  over  the 
border  from  Missouri 
and  seized  the  polls. 
Both  factions  made 
state  constitutions  and 
for  months  there  was 
civil  war.  In  May, 
1856,  the  slave- 
holders captured  the 
town  of  Lawrence 
and  sacked  it,  killing 
several  people.  There- 
upon John  Brown, 
one  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders,  half  ad- 
venturer and  half  idealist,  put  to  death 
an  equal  number  of  slave-owners.  The 
federal  government  favored  the  pro- 
slavery  party  in  so  marked  a  manner  that 
keen  indignation  was  aroused  throughout 
the  North.  The  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  in  a  sense  began  in  Kansas  rather 
than  with  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter. 

Slavery  and  Political  Parties 

7fTHE  slaver>-  issue  was  not  the  only 
^  question  that  was  troubling  the 
country.  The  growth  of  industry  in  the 
North  and  Northeast  had  increased  the 
number  of  people  who  had  no  property 
and  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  wages 
they  could  earn  from  day  to  day.     The 
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ceeded to  the  Russian  throne  in  1855. 
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idea  was  widely  held  that  the  only  way 
by  which  they  could  become  their  own 
masters  was  by  owning  land.  Since  all 
the  land  in  the  East  was  already  occupied, 
their  hopes  turned  to  the  national  domain 
in  the  West.  Consequently  a  homestead 
law,  such  as  Senator  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton had  been  advocating  for  years,  was 
eagerly  desired  by  these  working-men  of 
the  East,  as  well  as  by  the  western  farm- 
ers. Since  plantation  owners  were  op- 
posed to  anything  which  was  likely  to 
encourage  the  settlement  of  more  free 
territory,  and  since 
the  independent  farm- 
ers did  not  wish  to 
be  put  in  competition 
with  slave  labor,  this 
homestead  party  was 
naturally  opposed  to 
the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. It  was  not 
hard,  therefore,  to 
bring  about  an  al- 
liance between  this 
group  and  the  Free 
Soil  party.  With  the 
addition  of  many  dis- 
satisfied Whigs,  these 
elements  formed  a 
new  political  party 
which  took  the  name 
of  Republican,  and 
nominated  General 
John  C.  Fremont  for 
President  in  1856. 
The  discontent  of 
many  northerners 
with  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  was  an  important  factor  in 
creating  the  new  party.  Their  platform 
unconditionally  condemned  the  extension 
of  slavery  and  advocated  a  homestead 
law. 

The  new  Republican  party  greatly 
alarmed  the  southern  slave-holders,  and 
with  good  reason.  In  the  North  the  chief 
group  opposed  to  slavery  was  a  some- 
what radical  and  idealistic  class  made  up 
of  laborers  and  the  lower  middle  class. 
The  West  was  opposed  to  slavery  on 
idealistic  grounds,  many  of  the  western- 
ers being  European  liberals  and  idealists 
who  had  fled  from  oppression  abroad. 
The  West  hated  the  South  because  of  the 
Southern  opposition  to  Senator  Benton's 
proposal  of  free  land  in  the  West  for  all 
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settlers.  Hence,  the  Republican  party 
brought  together  the  elements  in  both 
North  and  West  most  opposed  to  the 
slave  system. 

The  Whig  party,  which  was  rapidly 
falling  apart,  did  not  nominate  a  candi- 
date of  its  own  in  1856,  but  indorsed  the 
candidate  of  the  "Know  Nothing"  party. 
This  was  a  secret  political  group,  created 
largely  by  fear  of  the  growing  Irish  im- 
migration after  the  potato  famine  of  the 
forties,  and  drawn  together  to  check  the 
power  of  Catholics  and  of  foreigners. 
The  Democrats  selected  James  Buchanan 
of  Pennsylvania  as  their  candidate  and 
won  the  election,  but  the  new  Republican 
party  made  a  good  showing,  for  it  carried 
all  the  northern  states  except  four. 

Slavery  and  the  Constitution 

(Pt  decision  handed  down  by  the 
/vt  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1857  added  to  the  excitement  in  the 
North.  Dred  Scott,  a  slave  of  Dr. 
Emerson,  an  army  surgeon,  was  taken 
in  1834  from  the  slave  state  of  Missouri 
into  the  free  state  of  Illinois,  and  thence 
in  1836  into  the  Wisconsin  territory 
(now  Minnesota),  a  free  territory.  In 
1838  he  was  brought  back  into  the  slave 
state  of  Missouri.  Dred  appealed  to  the 
courts  in  1848  to  grant  him  his  liberty, 
as  he  had  lived  for  four  years  in  free  ter- 
ritory. His  case  finally  reached  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
in  1857  that  Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen 
and  therefore  had  no  right  to  a  hearing 
by  the  courts.  After  deciding  the  point 
in  question,  a  majority  of  the  judges 
gave  out  the  further  political  opinion 
that  slaves  anywhere  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  persons  but  as  property  and 
that  consequently,  Congress  had  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  exclude  property  (in 
slaves)  from  any  territory.  If  this  ruling 
was  correct,  not  only  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  unconstitutional  but  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  was  also 
void. 

The  new  Republican  party,  which  op- 
posed further  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  thus  found  itself  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Senator  William  Henry  Seward  of  New 
York  expressed  the  feeling  of  many  Re- 
publicans when  he  said  that  there  is  a 
■"higher  law"  than  the  Constitution. 


The  views  of  the  different  factions  of 
the  Democrat  party,  as  well  as  of  the 
new  Republican  party,  were  sharply 
brought  out  by  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates held  in  Illinois  in  1858.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
Democrat  ticket,  while  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
same  office.  During  the  campaign  Lin- 
coln challenged  Douglas  to  a  series  of  de- 
bates. Vast  crowds  came  by  wagon, 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  all  eager  to  hear 
the  burning  question  of  the  time  dis- 
cussed. It  was  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  that  Lincoln  uttered  the  signifi- 
cant sentence:  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  Douglas  was  one 
of  the  most  polished  orators  of  the  day, 
but  Lincoln  more  than  held  his  own. 

John  Brown's  Raid 

/7(n  1859  the  country  was  further  stirred 
**  by  events  in  Virginia.  John  Brown, 
aided  by  a  few  Boston  Free  Soilers,  laid 
a  plan  to  free  the  slaves.  Brown  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  anti-slavery 
fighters  in  the  civil  war  in  Kansas  and 
already  had  a  price  on  his  head  in  the 
South.  He  rented  a  farm  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  Virginia,  saying  that  he  was  going 
to  raise  sheep;  here  he  gathered  arms, 
ammunition,  and  twenty-one  followers. 
After  some  time  spent  in  secretly  urging 
the  slaves  to  rebel,  he  made  an  attack  on 
the  government  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry 
in  order  to  secure  arms  for  the  slaves, 
whom  he  expected  to  rise.  The  slaves 
failed  to  respond,  and  Brown  and  his 
followers  were  overpowered  by  United 
States  marines.  Two  of  Brown's  sons 
were  killed,  and  he  was  tried  for  treason, 
convicted,  and  executed  December  2, 
1859,  after  the  Abolitionists  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
His  attempt  to  arm  the  slaves  made  the 
South  wild  with  fear  and  fury  and 
brought  the  country  very  near  to  civil  war. 

The  Election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

hen  the  Democrats  met  in  the 
spring  of  1860  to  nominate  a 
presidential  candidate,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  party  was  hopelessly  di- 
vided. The  northern  Democrats,  who 
represented  a  majority  in  the  convention, 
eventually  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
the    advocate  Aof    popular    sovereignty. 
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The  southern  Democrats  held  a  conven- 
tion by  themselves,  at  which  John  C. 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  was  nominated. 

At  their  convention  in  Chicago,  the  Re- 
publicans chose  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
Republican  platform  denounced  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision,  and  favored  a  protective 
tariff,  internal  improvements,  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  homestead  law. 

With  a  divided  Democratic  party  in 
the  field,  the  Republicans  were  able  to 
elect  their  candidate;  and  the  news  was 
flashed  to  all  sections  of  the  country  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  pledged  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  territories,  would 
be  the  next  president. 

Economic  and  Social  Causes  of  the  Civil 
War 

JIT  HE  political  events  leading  up  to  the 
^  Civil  War  which  have  been  related 
in  the  preceding  sections  were  symptoms 


of  trouble  rather  than  the  real  causes  of 
the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Constitution  represented  in  several 
particulars  a  compromise  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  which  even  in 
1787  were  regarded  as  having  differing 
interests.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
two  sections  were  about  equal  in.  popu- 
lation, both  were  chiefly  agricultural,  and 
slavery — which  had  not  yet  wholly  died 
out  in  the  North — was  losing  ground  in 
the  South. 

In  the  subsequent  half  century  the 
North  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  importance  of  its 
manufacturing.  Newcomers  from  Eu- 
rope avoided  the  states  where  they  would 
be  in  competition  with  slave  labor,  and 
helped  to  swell  the  industrial  cities  of 
the  Northeast,  or  to  open  up  new  lands 
in  the  Northwest.  Railroads  and  canals 
linked  together  East  and  West,  and  made 


FAMOUS  FIGURES  IN  THE  DRAMA  OF  ITALY'S  FIGHT  FOR 

FREEDOM 

By  his  stirring  writings,  the  patriot  Joseph  Mazzini  (left)  inspired  the  Italian  people,  crushed 
beneath  a  foreign  yoke,  with  his  own  idealistic  zeal  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  It 
was  he  who  founded  the  influential  movement  of  "Young  Italy."  The  brilliant  diplomacy 
of  the  Italian  statesman  Count  Cavour  (right),  who  arranged  alliances  with  France  and 
England,  contributed  vitally  to  the  success  of  the  Risorgimento.  Born  in  1810,  he  died  in 
the  year  of  the  unification  of  Italy. 
Right,    engraving   after  portrait   by   Metsmacher 
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possible  an  easy  interchange  of  goods. 
The  new  railroads,  in  particular,  bound 
the  rising  West  to  the  East.  The  West 
was  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  south- 
ern river  routes  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  market  its  products.  Being 
able  to  reach  the  eastern  markets  di- 
rectly by  means  of  the  railroads,  the 
West  came  to  be  economically  much 
more  closely  linked  with  the  East  than 
with    the   South.     This   economic   union 


CHAMPION  OF  ITALIAN 
LIBERTY 

Inestimable  service  was  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  Italian  liberty  by  its  energetic  devotee 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (1897-82),  leader  of  the 
victorious  "Thousand."  The  photograph 
from  which  W.  Holl  made  this  engraving 
was    taken    about     1860. 

of  West  and  North  was  a  very  powerful 
force  in  producing  political  unity. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  which  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  thus  transformed 
the  North,  affected  the  South  also,  but  in 
a  very  different  way.  The  introduction 
of  power-machinery  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  England  and  the  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton gin  combined  to  make  cotton-raising 
much  more  profitable  than  formerly. 
Since   most   southerners   were   convinced 


that  large-scale  cotton  production  was 
impossible  without  negro  slave  labor, 
slavery  came  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  southern  prosperity.  It  was 
argued  that  slavery  was  good  from  every 
point  of  view:  (1)  the  negroes  benefited, 
because  they  had  been  rescued  from  sav- 
agery and,  unlike  free  factory  laborers, 
they  were  sure  of  care  in  sickness  and 
old  age;  (2)  the  masters  benefited,  be- 
cause they  could  direct  slave  labor  to  an 
extent  impossible  with  free  workmen,  and 
because,  relieved  of  all  manual  toil,  they 
could  devote  themselves  to  intellectual 
pursuits  and  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment; (3)  society  as  a  whole  benefited 
because  there  was  no  unrest  or  real  pov- 
erty, and  the  great  production  of  cotton 
not  only  brought  prosperity  to  the  South 
but  supplied  the  world  with  an  essential 
article. 

There  were  some  very  serious  draw- 
backs to  the  system  of  slavery,  which 
received  relatively  little  attention  in 
either  North  or  South.  Slave  labor  was 
inefficient,  ignorant  and  wasteful.  While 
the  North  and  West  were  progressing 
rapidly  through  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  improved  methods  of 
work,  labor  in  the  South  remained  much 
as  it  had  always  been.  Since  slaves 
could  be  employed  most  effectively  in 
cotton  culture,  plantation  owners  tended 
more  and  more  to  raise  nothing  but  cot- 
ton. Since  fertilizers  were  scarcely  used 
then,  lands  which  were  devoted  to  cotton 
year  after  year  soon  became  exhausted. 
With  an  inefficient  labor  supply,  to  pros- 
per it  was  imperative  to  have  extremely 
fertile  soil.  Therefore,  the  more  enter- 
prising planters  were  continually  aban- 
doning their  land  and  moving  westward 
with  their  slaves,  to  take  up  and  in  tinte 
to  exhaust  fresh  land.  One  result  was 
that  the  land  of  the  South,  taken  as  a 
whole,  produced  much  less  than  its  full 
capacity.  This  situation  helps  to  explain 
the  "land-hunger"  of  the  South. 

Again,  at  the  best,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  white  population  of  the 
South  benefited  by  slavery;  probably 
less  than  one  man  in  twenty  owned  slaves. 
The  non-slave-owning  whites  were  looked 
down  on,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for 
them  to  rise  on  the  social  or  economic 
ladder.  They  had  to  eke  out  a  miserable 
living  as  farmers  on  poor  land  not  good 
enough  for  plantations.    The  injury  done 
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to  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  southern 
whites  by  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
effectively  explained  in  a  book  published 
in  1856  called  "The  Impending  Crisis," 
and  written  by  Hinton  R.  Helper,  a 
'•poor  white"  of  North  Carolina.  Al- 
though it  is  chiefly  composed  of  statis- 
tics, its  appearance  created  an  explosion 
of  wrath  in  the  South;  postmasters  re- 
fused to  deliver  it,  and  all  copies  that 
could  be  found  were  burned.  There  are 
many  who  believed  that  it  alarmed  the 
slave-owners  more  than  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin. 

Notwithstanding  an  occasional  bitter 
critic  like  Helper,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
"poor  whites''  defended  slavery.  For 
one  thing,  they  believed  that  cotton  cul- 
ture, and  therefore  southern  prosperity, 
depended  on  it.  For  another  thing,  prac- 
tically all  southern  politicians,  and  most 
of  the  editors,  teachers,  and  ministers — 
the  groups  that  had  the  most  influence  in 
forming  public  opinion — belonged  to  the 
slave-owning  class  or  sympathized  with 
it,  and  they  convinced  the  population  as 
a  whole  that  slavery  was  a  necessary  and 
beneficent  institution. 

Although  most  people  outside  of  the 
slave  states  disapproved  of  slavery,  ac- 
tual Abolitionists  were  very  few.  The 
great  majority,  either  through  indiffer- 
ence, or  through  a  belief  that  under  the 
Constitution  each  state  had  an  absolute 
right  to  settle  the  matter  for  itself,  had 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery 
in  the  states  where  it  already  existed. 
With  this  degree  of  toleration,  however, 
the  South  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 
Although  the  question  of  slavery  might 
be  one  for  each  state  alone  to  decide,  the 
institution  and  the  interests  of  which  it 
was  a  part  depended  .upon  the  federal 
government  in  several  important  respects. 
Such  were  the  African  slave  trade,  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves,  the  government 
of  the  territories,  the  admission  of  new 
states  to  the  Union,  and  the  tariff. 

Down  to  about  1816  southern  leaders 
had  generally  favored  a  tariff,  but  as 
the  South  came  more  and  more  to  devote 
itself  to  cotton-raising,  they  steadily  op- 
posed the  policy  of  protection.  Quanti- 
ties of  cotton  were  sold  in  Europe, 
especially  in  England,  and  it  was  natural 
for  the  southerners  to  buy  manufactured 
goods  there  in  return.  They  resented 
paying  customs  duties  to  help  the  indus- 


trial North.  As  an  area  which  imported 
its  manufactured  products,  the  South 
favored   free-trade. 

Southerners  claimed  that  they  had 
given  as  much  in  men  and  money  toward 
gaining  new  land  as  northerners  had.  and 
that  consequently  they  should  share 
equally  in  enjoying  it.  If  they  were  to 
do  this,  they  must  be  permitted  to  take 
their  slaves  into  the  territories.  There 
were  two  reasons  in  particular  why  the 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II 

Courageous  and  popular,  Victor  Emmanuel 
II  (1820-78),  who  succeeded  Charles  Albert 
on  "the  throne  of  Sardinia  in  1849.  was  de- 
clared king  of  a  united  Italy  in  1861.  He 
showed  great  wisdom  in  his  appointment  of 
Cavour  as  premier  in  1852. 
From    a    photograph 

South  desired  this  right.  The  first  lay  in 
the  imperative  need  for  fresh  land,  al- 
ready noted.  The  second  lay  in  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  provided  by  the 
Constitution.  As  the  free  states  had  out- 
stripped the  South  in  population,  they 
had  gained  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  It  seemed  to  the  South 
absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  balance 
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of  power  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  be 
safe  against  burdensome  tariffs  and  other 
unfavorable  laws.  If  slavery  were  per- 
mitted in  at  least  half  the  territories,  it 
was  reasonably  certain  that  those  terri- 
tories would  in  time  become  slave  states, 
and  thus  the  balance  in  the  Senate  main- 
tained. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  southern  prosperity 
was  already  on  the  wane  in  1860.    There 


FIRST  GERMAN  EMPEROR 

William  I  (1797-1888)  became  king  of  Prus- 
sia in  1861  after  acting  as  regent  for  his 
brother,  Frederick  William  IV,  since  1858. 
After  the  successes  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  he  was  proclaimed  German  emperor  on 
January  18,  1871. 
Painting    by    Winter  halter,    1854 

was  little  more  fresh  and  fertile  land 
available  for  plantations,  and  the  old 
land  was  yielding  less  than  formerly. 
Hence  any  burdens  in  the  way  of  tariffs 
were  much  harder  to  be  borne. 

Before  1850  it  was  evident  that  the 
South  could  not  maintain  its  relative 
equality  even  in  the  Senate,  and  it  had 
long  before  lost  its  equality  in  the  House. 
Therefore,  the  South  became  more  than 
ever  alarmed  lest  at  some  time  a  pre- 
dominantly northern  party  might  gain 
the  control  of  Congress.  The  Whig 
party  was  in  part  a  southern  party,  so 
the  South  did  not  fear  any  decisive  ef- 
fort  from   the  Whigs   to   interfere   with 


slavery.  But  the  Republican  party  was 
wholly  a  party  of  the  North  and  West 
and  made  up  primarily  of  the  ardent  anti- 
slavery  groups.  If  the  Republican  party 
triumphed  in  Congress  then  the  South 
might  have  something  serious  to  fear. 
Hence,  when  Lincoln  was  elected,  the 
South  felt  that  secession  was  the  only 
way  out.  They  felt  that  no  section  was 
safe  economically  if  its  political  and  legal 
life  was  controlled  by  another  group  or 
class,  essentially  different  in  its  interests. 
Therefore,  they  believed  secession  was 
safer  than  to  trust  in  the  promises  of 
Lincoln  and  other  Republicans  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  slavery. 

Sardinian  Schemes  for  Italian  Unity 

TIT  he  Italian  war  of  1848-9  had  made 
^  it  certain  that  the  liberation  and 
unification  of  Italy  could  never  be 
achieved  except  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Sardinian  monarchy.  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  Cavour  recognized  that  the 
ejection  of  Austria  needed  the  assistance 
of  France  as  well  as  the  recognition 
of  the  status  of  Sardinia  by  the 
powers. 

A  great  step  had  been  taken  when  Sar- 
dinia ensured  moral  support  and  recogni- 
tion from  France  and  England  by  joining 
them  in  the  Crimean  War  when  Austria 
was  holding  aloof.  In  1858  the  French 
emperor  and  the  Sardinian  minister  met 
unofficially  at  Plombieres,  and  came  to 
terms.  France's  intervention  was  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice;  and  Austria  was  to  be  ejected  to 
make  way  not  for  an  Italian  kingdom  but 
for  an  Italian  confederation  under  the 
pope's  presidency.  But  France  could  not 
act  unless  Austria  should  appear  as  the 
ostensible  aggressor. 

Cavour  and  Garibaldi  in  Italy 

QTt  the  beginning  of  1859  Piedmont  was 
£+  obviously  arming.  So  was  Austria. 
From  Russia  came  a  proposal  that  the 
Italian  question  should  be  submitted  to 
a  congress;  Austria  demanded  Sardinia's 
exclusion  from  the  congress,  and  then 
ruined  her  own  case  by  an  ultimatum  to 
Sardinia  demanding  her  immediate  dis- 
armament. Napoleon  could  no  longer 
hold  back;  a  week  later  France  declared 
war  and  Austrian  troops  entered  Pied- 
mont (April  20).  The  Papal  States  re- 
volted, Tuscany  joined  Piedmont,  volun- 
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teers  poured  in;  within  six  weeks  the 
Austrians  had  met  with  a  series  of  re- 
verses, which  culminated  in  the  Franco- 
Italian  victory  of  Solferino  (June  24). 
Napoleon  took  alarm ;  the  Italian  triumph 
would  mean  the  thing  that  he  did  not 
want — Italian  consolidation  under  Victor 
Emmanuel.  At  Villafranca,  on  July  11, 
he  arranged  the  betrayal  with  Francis 
Joseph.  Sardinia  could  only  bow  to  the 
inevitable.  She  accepted  the  terms  by 
the  Treaty  of  Zurich  (November).  Lom- 
bardy,  but  not  Venetia,  was  to  be  ceded 
to  France,  which  was  to  pass  it  on  to 
Sardinia. 

But  Victor  Emmanuel's  acceptance  left 
the  central  Italian  states  free.  The  Brit- 
ish government  proposed  that  central 
Italy  should  decide  its  own  fate  by 
plebiscite.  That  solution  was  adopted, 
and  the  central  Italian  states  voted  them- 
selves into  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  while 
Cavour  could  not  escape  from  his  old 
pledge  at  Plombieres  to  cede  Savoy  and 
Nice,  to  the  resentment  of  Garibaldi  and 
other  fiery  patriots  (March,  1860).  The 
first  parliament  of  the  expanded  kingdom 
was  held  at  Turin  in  April.  But  Venetia 
was  still  in  Austria's  grip.  Bomba's  son 
Francis  still  misruled  the  Sicilies,  and 
the  pope,  protected  by  France,  still 
reigned  over  Rome. 

The  next  episode  was  supremely  dra- 
matic. Sicily  once  more  broke  into  re- 
volt against  the  Bourbon  tyranny.  Sar- 
dinia had  no  excuse  for  interference;  but 
Cavour  could  shut  his  eyes  while  Gari- 
baldi collected  a  band  of  enthusiastic 
volunteers,  seized  a  couple  of  ships,  sailed 
with  his  "Thousand,"  the  Red  Shirts,  for 
Sicily,  and  landed  at  Marsala  on  May 
11,  having  escaped  the  ostentatious  vig- 
ilance of  the  Sardinian  fleet.  Within  a 
week  he  had  routed  the  government  forces 
at  Calatafimi;  Palermo  proved  too  strong 
for  assault  until  he  enticed  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  to  pursue  him  into 
the  hills  while  a  picked  troop  effected 
an  entry  on  May  30.  Another  victory 
a  month  later  at  Milazzo  established  him 
as  undisputed  "dictator  in  Victor  Em- 
manuel's name,"  though  without  author- 
ity or  official  countenance  from  the  king. 
In  August  he  was  over  the  strait,  march- 
ing for  Naples. 

Francis  meant  to  fight  for  his  crown, 
but  Garibaldi's  progress  in  the  south  was 
a  sort  of  triumphal  reception.     The  dis- 


loyalty of  the  troops  in  Naples  was  so 
manifest  that  on  September  6  Francis 
beat  a  retreat  from  the  capital,  which 
Garibaldi  entered  next  day. 

Cavour  made  a  bold  move.  He  dis- 
covered that  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
pope's  pay  were  a  menace  to  Italy,  and 
demanded  their  dismissal.  The  demand 
was  ignored  and  Piedmontese  troops  en- 
tered  Umbria.     The   papal  troops   were 


OTTO  VON   BISMARCK 

The  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  under 
William  I  of  Prussia  was  achieved  by  the 
genius  of  Otto  von  Bismarck  (1815-98), 
following  the  French  defeat  at  Sedan.  His 
dominating  personality  is  apparent  in  this 
photograph. 

routed,  but  Rome  and  the  Roman  terri- 
tory-Hue "patrimony  of  S.  Peter" — were 
kept  inviolate.  By  plebiscite,  the  rest  of 
the  territory  joined  the  northern  king- 
dom. 

Birth  of  the  New  Italian  Kingdom 
lebiscites  were  taken  in  each  of  the 
Sicilies;  both  declared  for  annexa- 
tion. Would  Garibaldi  the  conqueror 
and  his  devoted  followers  accept  the 
verdict?  No  one  knew.  On  October  25 
the  king  and  the  dictator,  with  their 
armies  at  their  backs  came  face  to  face, 
and    Garibaldi    hailed    Victor    Emmanuel 
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as  king  of  Italy.  The  cause  was  won. 
The  parliament  of  Italy  met  at  Turin 
in  February,  and  on  March  17  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  formally  pro- 
claimed; there  remained  outside  it  only 
Venetia  and  Rome. 


NAPOLEON    III    AS    EMPEROR 

The  force  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  and  his 
own  ambition  raised  Louis  Napoleon  from 
French  president  to  emperor  in  1852.  His 
attempts  to  satisfy  the  national  desire  for 
military  glory  ended  in  failure.  Painting  by 
Flandrin. 
Musec  dc    Versailles;  photo,   Neurdein 


^IpHE  extrusion  of  Austria  from  Italy 
*&  was  the  condition  precedent  of 
Italian  unification;  her  extrusion  from 
Germany  was  no  less  the  condition  of 
German  unification,  because  German  Aus- 
tria could  not  be  at  the  same  time  an 
integral  portion  of  a  German  nation  and 
an  integral  portion  of  an  Austrian  empire 
three-fourths  of  which  was  not  German 
at  all.  When,  after  the  Year  of  Revolu- 
tion, the  old  German  and  Austrian  sys- 
tems were  both  reestablished,  the  pros- 
pect of  German  unity  seemed  as  remote 
as  ever.  In  the  decade  which  followed, 
however,  the  power  of  Austria  was  weak- 
ened by  the  vacillations  in  the  Turkish 
war  which  alienated  her  from  both  Rus- 
sia and  France,  and  by  her  defeat  in  the 
Italian  struggle  which  made  Victor  Em- 
manuel king  of  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Prussia  and  Prussian  influence  in 
Germany  had  been  strengthened  by  Aus- 
trian failure  to  procure  her  inclusion  in 
the  Prussian  customs  union  or  Zollverein 
which  gave  free  trade  within  Germany 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  German  states  while 
maintaining  tariffs  against  the  foreigner, 
and  by  the  accession  to  the  Prussian 
throne — though  at  first  only  as  regent — ■ 
of  Frederick  William's  brother,  William 
I,  the  king's  health  having  broken  down 
irrecoverably  in  1857,  though  he  did  not 
die  till  1861. 

William  was  not  an  acute  statesman; 
but  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. His  primary  conviction  was  that 
of  the  need  for  a  military  reorganization 
which  should  give  the  Prussian  army  the 
position  in  Europe  which  it  had  held  in 
the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the 
men  he  chose  to  carry  out  the  work 
were  Von  Roon  and  Moltke.  But  the 
scheme  was  costly  and  unpopular,  de- 
manding heavy  taxation  which  the  crown 
could  not  legally  levy  without  the  consent 
of  the  Assembly.  It  must  be  forced  on 
the  country  in  the  teeth  of  an  opposition 
which  had  the  law  behind  it;  and  the 
man  he  found,  with  the  audacity  and  the 
iron  resolution  to  carry  that  policy 
through  at  the  risk  of  revolution,  was 
Otto  von  Bismarck.  The  scheme  and 
the  taxes  were  enforced,  overriding  the 
law.  There  was  no  revolution  against 
the  government;  but  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  crown  was  irresistibly  es- 
tablished, and  the  new  military  machine 
was  in  full  working  order  in  1864.     And 
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meanwhile  Bismarck  had  also  established 
an  accord  with  Russia  by  supporting  her 
in  the  crushing  suppression  of  a  Polish 
revolt. 

At  this  moment  the  Slesvig-Holstein 
question  again  became  acute.  The 
duchies  desired  separation  from  the 
Danish  crown,  and  incorporation  in  the 
German  Confederation,  under  the  rival 
claimant,  the  duke  of  Augustenburg. 
This  would  suit  neither  Prussian  nor  Aus- 
tria; Bismarck  induced  Austria  to  inter- 
vene jointly  with  Prussia  to  demand  of 
the  new  Danish  king.  Christian,  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  treaty  obligations.  In 
February,  1864,  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian troops  invaded  Denmark,  which 
had  no  chance  against  them.  A  confer- 
ence of  the  powers  came  to  nothing,  be- 
cause they  could  arrive  at  no  agreement. 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  left  to  dictate 
to  Denmark  their  own  terms,  which  she 
was  not  in  a  position  to  resist.  Prussia 
was  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
Slesvig.  and  Austria  was  to  take  over 
that  of  Holstein. 

Bismarck  Outwits  Napoleon  III 

ismarck,  now  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  military  system  had  been 
tested,  was  ready  for  the  fight  which  it 
was  now  his  business  to  bring  about. 
Italy  was  craving  for  Venetia ;  an  Italian 
flank  attack  at  the  convenient  moment 
would  be  useful.  By  April,  1866,  Bis- 
marck had  removed  Victor  Emmanuel's 
first  suspicions,  while  Austria  had  re- 
jected an  Italian  offer  for  the  purchase 
of  the  coveted  territory.  The  pact  was 
completed.  If  Austria  and  Prussia  de- 
clared war  within  three  months.  Italy 
would  strike  as  Prussia's  ally,  and  Vene- 
tia was  to  be  her  reward. 

Prussia  Victorious   Over  Austria 

^T^he  German  Diet  met  in  June.  Aus- 
W  tria  referred  the  Slesvig-Holstein 
question  to  it.  Bismarck  replied  that 
the  Confederation  could  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter  till  the  reform  of  its  own 
constitution  was  settled,  and  to  that  end 
he  propounded  his  own  scheme,  which 
included  a  federal  parliament  and  the 
exclusion  of  Austria.  Prussian  troops 
entered  Holstein.  Austria  called  upon 
the  Confederation  to  assert  its  authority 
in  arms,  and  when  the  Diet  carried  the 


Austrian  motion  Prussia  withdrew   from 
it  (June  14). 

The  princes  were  with  Austria;  but 
in  a  fortnight  the  Prussian  troops  had 
effectively  paralyzed  North  Germany  and 
the  Hanoverian  army  had  surrendered 
(June  23).  Meanwhile,  the  Italians, 
carrying  out  their  program,  were  defeated 
at  Custozza  (June  25).  But  on  July  2 
the   Austrian  and   Bavarian   forces  were 


COUNT   VON    MOLTKE 

The  German  army  that  defeated  France  in 
1870  was  prepared  by  the  genius  of  the 
Prussian  field-marshal  Helmuth  von  Moltke 
(1800-91),  a  master  of  military  organization 
and  strategy.  His  fine  character  won  him 
universal    admiration. 


From 


photograph 


smashed  by  the  Prussians  at  Koniggratz 
(Sadowa).  The  Prussian  troops  occu- 
pied the  South  German  principalities. 
On  July  22  an  armistice  was  declared, 
and  on  July  26  the  peace  preliminaries 
were  signed,  seven  weeks  after  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  Diet.  The  actual  Peace 
of  Prague  was  signed  four  weeks  later. 

It  was  no  part  of  Bismarck's  policy  to 
humiliate  Austria — her  friendship  would 
be  useful  later  on.  Venetia  must  go  to 
Italy,  as  promised,  but  not  the  Trentino. 
which  had  not  been  promised;  and  Aus- 
tria must  be  excluded  from  the  German 
system,   because   that   was   necessary   to 
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Prussia  in  the  guise 
of  a  constitution  with 
an  assembly  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage  and 
a  federal  council  rep- 
resentative of  the  sev- 
eral autonomous  gov- 
ernments under  the 
presidency  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  represented 
by  his  chancellor. 

Origin  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War 


3 


€- 


NAPOLEON  III  SURRENDERS  HIS  SWORD 


After  a  desperate  fight  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians  at  Sedan  on  September  1,  1870. 
Napoleon's  letter,  written  to  King  William  I  on  the  same  day, 
expresses  his  regret  that  he  did  not  perish  with  his  fallen 
troops. 
From    Oncken,    "Zeitalter    des    Kaiser    Wilhelm" 


the  Prussian  hegemony  of  Germany. 
Then  came  the  consolidation  of  North 
Germany  by  absorption  into  or  depend- 
ence on  Prussia,  through  a  new  North 
German  Confederation  and  the  Prussian 
annexation  of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  com- 
pleting the  Prussian  territorial  continu- 
ity. 

Bismarck  did  not  intend  to  precipitate 
the  next  issue  that  he  contemplated  until 
he  should  be  so  thoroughly  ready  that 
rapid  victory  would  be  assured.  France 
would  have  to  be  fought  and  very  soundly 
beaten — and  France  must  be  the  ag- 
gressor. For  France  would  certainly  do 
her  utmost  to  prevent  the  consolidation 
of  Germany — and  the  Rhine  frontier 
must  be  rectified  so  as  to  render  her  pow- 
erless for  aggression.  And  before  forc- 
ing the  decisive  conflict  Bismarck  wanted 
a  solid  Germany  at  his  back. 

By  a  show  of  judicious  concessions  he 
secured  in  his  new  North  German  Con- 
federation   an   effective    dictatorship   for 


n  1870,  just  three 
years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  con- 
stitution, the  crisis 
arose  which  enabled 
the  chancellor  to  shat- 
ter France. 

Spain  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  quarrel. 
The  unhappy  plight  of 
that  country  under 
Queen  Isabella  has  not 
demanded  our  close  at- 
tention hitherto;  it  is 
enough  here  to  say  that 
it  had  been  so  un- 
happy that  in  1868 
General  Prim  headed  a 
revolution,  the  queen 
fled  from  the  coun- 
try, and  the  general  set  up  a  provisional 
government  which  decided  to  offer  the 
crown  to  a  foreign  prince,  its  own  royal 
family  having  become  impossible.  After 
the  consideration  and  rejection  of  various 
candidates,  the  crown  was  ultimately  ac- 
cepted in  1870  by  Victor  Emmanuel's 
younger  son,  the  duke  of  Aosta,  who  had 
already  declined  it  once.  But  one  of 
the  princes  whose  candidature  had  been 
tentatively  invited  was  Leopold  of  Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen,  a  kinsman  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  W'illiam  I  did  not 
countenance,  but  quite  unmistakably  dis- 
couraged the  candidature;  Bismarck  se- 
cretly encouraged  it;  France's  hostility  to 
it  was  not  disguised.  Bismarck  was  de- 
feated. Leopold  definitely  refused  the 
offer  (July  12,  1870),  but  William  had 
not  definitely  vetoed  it.  For  a  moment 
Bismarck  believed  that  his  own  public 
career  was  at  an  end.  But  on  July  14 
he  had  the  game  in  his  hands. 

Napoleon's    position    in    France    was 
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critical.  His  successes,  such  as  they 
were,  in  Italy  and  the  Crimea  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  brilliant.  He  had 
been  palpably  out-maneuvered  by  Bis- 
marck in  1866;  he  had  intervened  in 
troubles  in  Mexico  (see  page  2589),  and 
his  intervention  had  been  a  disastrous 
failure.  He  had  lived  on  the  Napoleonic 
idea,  and  the  idea  would  be  exploded 
unless  he  did  something  worthy  of  his 
mighty  uncle's  name.  An  overwhelming 
diplomatic  success  or  a  triumphant  war 
had   become   almost    a   necessity. 

Incident  of  the  Ems  Telegram 

^The  announcement  of  Leopold's  re- 
^  fusal  of  the  Spanish  crown  was.  on 
the  face  of  it,  an  immense  diplomatic 
victory.  His  minister,  Grammont,  threw 
the  victory  away. 
The  French  ambas- 
sador was  instructed 
on  July  13  to  demand 
from  William,  who 
was  at  Ems.  a  pledge 
that  he  would  in  no 
circumstances  sup- 
port Leopold's  candi- 
dature. William  re- 
plied, with  perfect 
truth  that  he  never 
had  supported  it,  that 
the  refusal  was  final, 
but  that  to  give 
pledges  was  out  of 
the  question.  There, 
he  supposed,  the  mat- 
ter was  ended,  and 
he  telegraphed  a  re- 
port of  the  interview 
to  Bismarck  at  Ber- 
lin. Late  that  night 
the  telegram  ap- 
peared in  a  condensed 
form  in  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Zeitung.  The 
condensed  telegram  conveyed  to  all  Ger- 
many the  impression  that  an  outrageous 
demand  had  been  answered  with  firmness 
but  without  discourtesy;  to  all  France 
that  an  entirely  justifiable  demand  had 
been  met  with  insolent  defiance.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  Napoleon  declared  war, 
and  concentration  of  French  troops  on  the 
frontier  of  Germany  began. 

The    war   was    a   plain    duel    between 
France  and   Prussia — but  Prussia  meant 


LEON  GAMBETTA 

Prompt  to  proclaim  the  third  French 
Republic  in  1870,  Leon  Gambetta 
(1838-82)  became  minister  of  the  in- 
terior in  the  Government  of  National 
Defense,  and  president  o'f  the  Cham- 
ber   of    Deputies    in    1879. 


a  solid  Germany.  The  South  German 
states  were  under  no  obligation  to  take 
part  in  a  Prussian  quarrel  with  which 
they  did  not  sympathize,  but  the  tele- 
gram as  published  ensured  their  lively 
sympathy.  And  France's  blunder  had 
given  to  Bismarck  and  to  the  Prussian 
army  precisely  the  chance  Bismarck 
wanted,  as  Austria's  blunder  had  given 
him  his  chance  four  years  before. 

The  first  collision  was  at  Saarbrikken 
on  August  2,  where  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  evacuate  an  advanced  post 
they  had  occupied.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  month  a  succession  of  German 
victories  at  W'orth  (August  6),  Colom- 
bieres  (14).  Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte 
(16  and  17)  shut  up  Bazaine  in  Metz 
with  170,000  men,  and  drove  Macmahon 
to  join  the  emperor 
at  Sedan,  where,  after 
a  hot  resistance.  Na- 
poleon was  forced  to 
surrender  with  his 
whole  force  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 

The  emperor  would 
perforce  have  ac- 
cepted any  terms; 
but  the  Empire  ended 
at  Sedan.  His  minis- 
try had  already  been 
swept  away ;  the  bub- 
ble had  burst,  and 
Paris  for  the  third 
time  proclaimed  the 
French  Republic,  with 
a  '"government  of  na- 
tional defense"'  under 
General  Trochu.  Jules 
Favre  and  Leon  Gam- 
betta. The  Republic 
was  willing  for  peace, 
but  not  at  Bismarck's 
price,  which  included 
the  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  with  Metz  and  Strassburg. 
On  September  19  the  Prussian  crown 
prince's  army  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 
On  September  27  Strassburg  fell.  The 
government  shut  up  in  Paris  could  do 
nothing  outside  the  city;  on  October  7 
Gambetta  escaped  in  a  balloon  to  Tours, 
where  he  became  in  effect  the  French 
government  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
French  defiance.  He  raised  new  armies 
in    the    provinces,    but    on    October    27 
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Bazaine  and  his  great  host  in  Metz  sur- 
rendered. Gambetta  proclaimed  a  levee 
en  masse.  The  raw  troops  fought  with 
heroic  devotion,  but  the  desperate  suc- 
cesses they  won  were  counterbalanced 
by  far  more  crushing  defeats ;  while  Paris 
held  out  grimly  till  sheer  starvation 
forced  her  to  capitulate  on  January  28, 
1871. 

The  Germans  dictated  their  own  terms 
to  the  French  government,  to  the  head 
of  which  was  called  the  veteran  Thiers, 
who  had  been  a  constitutionalist  leader 
in  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848.  The 
terms  were  crushing.  The  preliminaries 
were  signed  on  February  26,  and  the 
definitive  Treaty  of  Frankfort  on  May 
10.  Alsace  and  most  of  Lorraine,  with 
Metz  and  Strassburg,  were  ceded;  an 
enormous  indemnity  was  to  be  paid,  Ger- 
man troops  remaining  in  partial  occupa- 


tion of  the  areas  until  the  process  of 
the  terms  should  be  brought  to  full 
completion. 

Thus  Bismarck  had  created  a  German 
Empire  with  the  king  of  Prussia  as 
hereditary  emperor.  While  the  war  was 
in  progress,  one  after  another  of  the 
South  German  states  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Confederation ;  Bismarck  had  grad- 
ually overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
monarchs,  including  William  himself,  to 
the  imperial  project;  and  on  January  18, 
ten  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
William  I  had  been  acclaimed  German 
emperor  by  the  assembled  princes  in  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 

Incidentally  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Rome,  necessitated 
by  the  war,  enabled  Victor  Emmanuel, 
immediately  after  Sedan,  to  capture  and 
incorporate  Rome  with  the  Italian  king- 


A  SORTIE  FROM  PARIS  DURING  ITS  SIEGE  BY  THE  GERMANS 

IN   1870 

Great  fortitude  was  displayed  by  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  French  capital  from  the  attacks 
of  the  opposing  army  in  1870.  Much  damage  was  done  to  property  during  the  siege  and  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  shown  in  this  sketch  sent  by  balloon  post  to  an  English  newspaper,  was  pro- 
tected against  the  heavy  fire,  while  defense  works  were  erected  in  the  streets.  Sorties  were 
made  at  intervals  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  the  invaders,  but  starvation   at   length   enforced 

surrender. 
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dom,  and  make  it  the  national  capital, 
while  the  pope  remained  in  the  Vatican 
deprived  of  all  temporal  power;  also 
Russia,  supported  by  Bismarck,  was  able 
to  procure  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
Black  Sea  Treaty  of  1856  by  the  Treaty 
of  London  of  1871. 

French  Intervention  in  Mexico 

TPTJIJe  turn  to  the  American  develop- 
^W£9-  ments  that  were  contemporary 
with  the  European  developments  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter;  giving  precedence,  how- 
ever, to  Mexico,  because  it  was  more 
directly  connected  with  European  affairs, 
and  was,  moreover,  among  the  subsid- 
iary causes  that  contributed  to  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon. 

Santa  Ana's  last  dictatorship  (see  page 
2490)  was  overthrown  in  1855.  After 
further  faction  struggles  the  anti-clerical 
Benito  Juarez  secured  the  presidency  in 
1860.  Next  year  he  met  the  financial 
difficulties  in  which  the  government  was 
involved  by  secularizing  ecclesiastical  es- 
tates and  suspending  the  payment  of 
Mexico's  debts  to  her  European  creditors. 
Napoleon  saw  an  opportunity  for  inter- 
vention, since  the  United  States  were 
at  that  moment  entering  upon  a  domestic 
struggle  which  must  absorb  all  their  en- 
ergies for  a  long  time,  so  that  effective 
opposition  from  them,  based  on  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  to  European  intervention 
in  the  western  hemisphere  was  precluded. 
He  proposed,  with  the  support  of  the 
clericals  in  Mexico,  to  end  the  anarchy 
by  giving  her  a  constitutional  monarch 
from  Europe.  Success  would  be  at  once 
a  French  and  a  clerical  triumph,  greatly 
increasing  the  stability  of  his  own  posi- 
tion at  home.  Austria  would  be  con- 
ciliated by  the  nomination  of  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian  to  the  Mexican  crown. 
Spain  would  cooperate,  and  perhaps  Eng- 
land. 

A  joint  "demonstration"  was  arranged 
at  the  end  of  1861 — to  insist  upon  the 
restoration  of  order  and  the  payment  of 
debts.  But  the  Spanish  commander 
Prim  soon  realized  that  he  was  in- 
tended to  be  Napoleon's  catspaw,  and 
the  British  were  satisfied  by  the  Mex- 
ican president's  offers.  Napoleon  could 
not  afford  to  stop,  and  France  went 
on    alone.      The    French    and    the    cleri- 


cals took  Mexico  City,  but  Juarez 
and  Porfirio  Diaz  maintained  the  struggle 
year  by  year.  Maximilian  arrived  in 
person  in  1864.  but  decisive  victory  re- 
mained remote;  Napoleon's  resources 
were  severely  strained.  In  1866  Napo- 
leon left  Maximilian  to  his  fate.  The 
success  of  the  Republicans  was  now  as- 


LOUIS  ADOLPHE  THIERS 

In  the  critical  days  of  French  humiliation 
and  defeat  after  Sedan  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers 
(1797-1877)  secured  acceptance  for  the 
terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  Germans,  and 
faced  the  hard  task  of  reconstruction  under 
the  new  Republic. 
Painting  by  Bonnat;  the  Louvre 

sured.  but  the  "Emperor"'  of  Mexico 
would  not  desert  his  supporters,  and  in 
the  next  year  he  was  captured  and  shot. 
Juarez  was  once  more  established  in 
the  dictatorship,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded five  years  later  by  Diaz. 

The  Secession  of  the  Southern  States 

QTlthough  Lincoln  and  the  Republi- 
£t-  can  party  had  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  slave  states, 
some  of  these  states  had  prepared  to 
secede  if  he  were  elected.  Not  all  the 
leaders   in   the   South,   however,   thought 
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that  Lincoln's  election  was  sufficient 
ground  for  secession.  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens of  Georgia,  afterwards  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  said 
that  a  state  had  no  right  to  secede  merely 
because  the  Republican  party  won  the 
election,  but  only  if  President  Lincoln 
violated  the  Constitution.  Soon  after 
the  election  Lincoln  wrote  to  Stephens 
stating  that  the  South  need  not  fear 
that  the  Republican  administration  would 
interfere  with  slavery.  Nevertheless,  in 
December,  1860,  a  convention  called  by 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  de- 
clared the  Union  dissolved.  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  soon  followed  this  example 
and  in  February,  1861,  sent  delegates  to 
Montgomery,   Alabama,   to   form  a   con- 


federation. They  adopted  a  provisional 
government  with  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi as  president  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  as  vice-president. 

Attempts  at  Compromise  and  Peace 

^IpHERE  were  leaders  in  both  North  and 
^Us  South  who  were  not  willing  to  see 
the  Union  broken  up  or  plunged  into 
war,  and  during  the  anxious  winter  of 
1860-1861  numerous  attempts  were  made 
to  restore  harmony  and  unity. 

Lincoln  was  willing  to  do  almost  any- 
thing else  to  conciliate  the  South.  In 
harmony  with  his  letter  to  Stephens,  al- 
ready referred  to,  he  approved  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  declaring  that  there- 
after the  federal  government  should  have 


NOVEL  USE  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  MIRRORS  IN  THE  FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR 

Many  historic  scenes  have  been  enacted  in  the  famous  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  which 
this  photograph  shows  during  its  temporary  conversion  into  a  German  hospital  at  the  time 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Here,  on  January  18,  1871,  King  William  I  of  Prussia  was 
proclaimed  German  Emperor,  and  within  these  walls  was  signed,  on  June  28,  1919,  the  treaty 

that  ended  the   Great  War. 
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no  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  with 
slavery  in  any  state.  This  was  passed 
by  Congress,  and  had  actually  been  rati- 
fied by  three  states  when  the  outbreak 
of  war  came. 

With  a  little  more  calmness  and  con- 
sideration on  both  sides  the  ruinous  Civil 
War  might  have  been  avoided.  Slavery 
would  in  due  time  have  been  modified 
and  abolished;  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  southern  negroes  would  have  been 
in  as  good  a  condition  socially,  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  morally  as  they 
are  today  if  the  Civil  War  had  never 
been  fought.  America  would  have  been 
spared  the  material  and  spiritual  losses 
of  the  war  period,  the  stripping  of  the 
South  of  its  best  physical  and  intellec- 
tual types  who  went  down  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  latent  hatred  between 
the  North  and  the  South  which  was 
enormously  intensified  by  the  war  and 
by  the  outrages  committed  by  northern- 
ers during  the  Congressional  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South  after  the  war.  Hot- 
heads on  both  sides  pushed  the  nation 
into  the  abyss. 

On  March  4,  1861,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  took  up  the  duties  of  President, 
affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  The 
federal  treasury  was  at  low  ebb,  and  the 
army  and  navy  in  poor  condition.  Sen- 
timent in  the  North  was  divided.  As 
for  the  South,  seven  states  had  already 
seceded  and  had  formed  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Lin- 
coln announced  his  intention  of  holding 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
of  collecting  the  taxes  in  the  South.  He 
insisted  that  he  had  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  slavery  in  the  southern 
states  and  that  he  expected  to  enforce 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  and  finally  that 
all  the  southern  states  were  still  in  the 
Union,  because  no  state  had  a  right  to 
secede. 

In  line  with  this  announcement,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  gave  notice  to  Governor 
Pickens  of  South  Carolina  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  keep  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  that 
supplies  would  be  sent  to  the  garrison, 
which  still  held  out  for  the  Union. 
Thereupon,  President  Davis  of  the  Con- 
federacy decided  to  take  the  first  step, 
and  ordered  General  Beauregard  to  at- 
tack  the    fort.      On   April    12,    southern 


troops  began  a  bombardment,  and  two 
days  later  Major  Anderson  with  his  little 
garrison  surrendered. 

Civil  War  Begins 

TIT  he  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  14, 
^U  1861,  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  rec- 
onciliation between  North  and  South. 
The  day  after  the  fort  surrendered,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000 
volunteers  to  serve  three  months  sup- 
pressing the  "rebellion";  and  four  days 
later  he  declared  a  blockade  of  all  south- 


MAXIMILIAN   I    OF   MEXICO 

The  Austrian  archduke  Maximilian  (1832- 
67),  victim  of  Napoleon  Ill's  America 
scheme,  was  declared  emperor  of  Mexico 
in  1863.  In  time  of  need,  French  support 
was  withdrawn  and  he  was  shot  by  the  re- 
publicans in  1867. 
Engraving    by    Metzmacher 

em  ports.  The  firing  on  Sumter  crys- 
tallized public  opinion  both  North  and 
South.  The  different  factions  in  the 
North  drew  together  in  support  of  the 
Union;  even  the  Abolitionists,  who  had 
advocated  that  the  slave  states  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  in  peace,  supported 
the  Lincoln  administration.  Likewise  the 
southerners  united,  and  when  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers  showed  that  the  North 
intended  to  fight,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas — in  spite 
of  a  strong  Union  sentiment — joined  the 
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PRESIDENT  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-65)  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States  in  1860  and  entered  office  in  March,  1861,  a  month 
before  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  This  photograph  was  taken 
in  the  war  years,  throughout  which  the  onus  of  carrying  affairs 
to  a  successful  conclusion  fell  mainly  upon  him. 
Robert     Coster    Collection 


Confederacy.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his 
turn,  issued  an  appeal  for  100,000  vol- 
unteers, and  the  southerners  responded 
just  as  enthusiastically  as  the  northerners 
had  done. 

The  United  States  was  poorly  prepared 
to  suppress  the  widespread  movement 
of  secession  which  had  broken  out.  The 
regular  army  in  1861  numbered  but 
16,000   men,   the   greater  part  of  whom 


were  in  the  West 
guarding  the  Indian 
frontier.  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott,  the 
commander  of  the 
army,  was  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  and 
few  of  his  officers  had 
seen  active  service.  The 
states,  however,  rallied 
to  the  support  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  and  soon 
several  regiments  of 
state  militia  were  on 
their  way  to  the  capi- 
tal. Preparations  for 
the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington went  forward 
hurriedly,  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  city  seemed 
likely. 

The  Navy  Depart- 
ment likewise  began 
hurried  preparations 
for  war.  When  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  on, 
the  United  States  navy 
consisted  of  ninety 
vessels — fifty  of  them 
too  old  to  serve  as 
anything  but  supply 
ships.  The  other  forty 
were  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  some  of  the  best 
vessels  were  in  the  Pa- 
cific, where  they  could 
not  be  of  use  for  some 
time.  The  work  of  the 
navy  during  the  Civil 
War  was  of  great  im- 
portance ;  the  South  ex- 
pected to  gain  foreign 
aid  through  her  con- 
trol of  cotton;  and  the 
navy  had  to  blockade 
the  southern  ports  so 
that  no  cotton  could 
be  sent  out  or  army 
supplies  brought  in.  According  to  inter- 
national law,  ships  bound  to  a  blockaded 
port  might  be  captured  and  their  cargoes 
kept,  but  the  port  must  be  actually  block- 
aded. Hence  the  North  needed  a  great 
many  ships  to  watch  the  whole  of  the  long 
southern  coast.  The  Navy  Department 
bought  and  took  over  private  ships  of  all 
kinds,  while  the  shipyards  worked  day 
and  night. 
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After  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas  seceded,  the  Con- 
federacy was  made  up  of  eleven  states. 
The  census  of  1860  showed  that  the 
population  of  the  entire  nation  was  a 
little  more  than  30.000.000.  Less  than 
one-third  of  this  number  were  in  the 
states  which  had  seceded,  and  one-third 
of  the  people  of  these  states  were  slaves, 
not  available  for  the  army.  It  was  thus 
evident  that  in  a  long  struggle  the  North 
would  probably  win  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers  and  resources.  The  North  had 
another  important  advantage  in  her  var- 
ied industries,  for  the  agricultural  South 
had  very  few  factories  which  could  pro- 
duce military  supplies,  or  civilian  neces- 
sities such  as  manufactured  cloth  and 
tools.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
South  had  only  one  factory  equipped  to 
cast  heavy  cannon,  and  not  a  single  pow- 
der mill.  Nevertheless,  in  1861  the 
Confederacy  had  considerable  military 
material  of  different  kinds,  for  a  large 
amount  of  federal  supplies  had  been 
stored  in  the  southern  arsenals.  Since 
the  South  could  manufacture  little,  evi- 
dently the  time  would  soon  come  when 
she  must  obtain  supplies  from  foreign 
countries  if  she  were  to  continue  the 
struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  north- 
ern factories  began  at  once  to  produce 
uniforms,  guns,  ammunition,  cavalry 
equipment,  and  everything  needed  for 
the  army  and  navy.  Since  the  national 
government  controlled  the  seas,  it  could 
and  did  obtain  whatever  was  needed  from 
abroad. 

The  Struggle  for  the  Border  States 

^IThe  border  states,  Maryland,  Dela- 
^**/  ware,  Kentucky.  Missouri,  and  the 
western  part  of  Virginia  were  all  slave- 
holding  territory,  had  not  seceded.  The 
people  living  in  these  states  were  di- 
vided in  sentiment:  some  wanted  to  re- 
main in  the  Union;  others,  to  join  the 
seceding  states;  while  many  thought  that 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to 
remain  neutral.  By  force,  diplomacy, 
and  kindness,  President  Lincoln  was  able 
to  keep  all  these  border  states  within 
the  Union. 

Military  forces  were  sent  to  these  bor- 
der states  to  help  the  local  Unionists. 
General  McClellan  aided  the  western 
counties  in  seceding  from  Virginia.  They 
organized  into  the  State  of  West  Virginia 


and  entered  the  Union.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  families  were  divided  by  the 
war;  many  a  mother  had  sons  in  both 
armies,  and  sometimes  father  was  fight- 
ing against  son.  Lincoln  did  what  he 
could  to  help  them;  for  some  time  he 
did  not  force  them  to  furnish  their  share 
of  the  army.  This  lenient  policy  kept 
Kentucky  from  joining  the  Confederacy. 

Europe  and  Secession 

Smportant  as  was  the  problem  which 
the  border  states  presented  to  the 
Union  government,  the  relations  with 
England  and  France,  and  in  lesser  de- 
gree with  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
were  equally  serious.  Both  North  and 
South  needed  the  friendship  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  particularly  England,  and 
the  South  was  willing  to  go  a  long  way 
to  get  it.  The  southern  states  counted 
from  the  first  on  England's  support  for 
their  cause;  they  believed  that  since  they 
controlled  the  cotton  supply,  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  great  English  tex- 
tile interests  depended,  England  would 
either  force  an  end  to  the  war  or  else 
actively  come  to  their  aid.  Then,  too, 
the  southerners  were  advocates  of  free- 
trade,  which  at  that  time  was  very  popu- 
lar in  England,  while  the  North  stood 
for  high  tariff.  The  southern  planters 
had  kept  up  their  social  and  intellectual 
ties  with  England  more  than  the  North 
and  for  a  long  time  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can ministers  to  England  had  been  cul- 
tivated southerners.  Many  Englishmen 
believed  that  the  South  was  fighting  for 
the  same  "rights  of  self-determination*' 
which  the  colonies  had  contended  for  in 
1776.  They  felt  it  would  be  only  fair 
if  New  England,  and  the  North  generally, 
received  a  dose  of  its  own  medicine. 

There  was  one  factor,  however,  which 
the  South  underestimated — the  deep  and 
lasting  hatred  of  human  slavery  felt  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  people. 
This  proved  strong  enough  to  overcome 
even  self-interest.  A  group  of  English 
Liberals,  prominent  among  whom  were 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  felt 
that  the  North  was  fighting  to  abolish 
slavery,  before  the  Union  government 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  this.  The  mid- 
dle classes  in  England  hated  the  English 
landlords,  and  the  southern  slave-holding 
class  was,   accordingly,   disliked  by  Eng- 
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FEDERAL  AND   CONFEDERATED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Originating  in  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery — passionately  advocated  in  the  North 
—or  its  retention — deemed  necessary  to  the  economic  existence  of  the  South — the  American 
Civil  War  was  definitely  fought  to  decide  the  right  of  individual  states  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  In  December,  1860,  South  Carolina  declared  for  secession,  and  in  the  following 
February  the  other  slave  states  except  Missouri  and  Kentucky  joined  the  Confederated  States 
of  America  in  opposition  to  the  Federal   States  of  the  North. 


lish  Liberals.  This  view  of  the  war,  which 
was  taken  by  a  large  and  important  part 
of  the  British  public,  kept  the  southern 
sympathizers  in  Great  Britain  from  win- 
ning England  to  the  side  of  the  South. 
The  textile  workers  of  Lancashire,  al- 
though deprived  of  the  means  of  earning 
a  living  by  the  lack  of  cotton,  and  faced 
by  starvation,  held  mass-meetings  and 
addressed  petitions  to  the  government  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  Seldom  in  history 
has  there  been  a  clearer  case  of  sacrifice 
by  large  groups  in  favor  of  an  ideal  than 
that  displayed  by  these  humble  English 
weavers  inspired  by  reforming  leaders. 

The  North  felt  injured  when,  early  in 
the  war,  the  British  government  recog- 
nized the  southern  Confederacy  as  bel- 
ligerents. This,  however,  was  only  ac- 
knowledging a  condition  of  affairs  which 
actually  existed,  and  the  Union  govern- 
ment, by  declaring  the  southern  coast  to 
be  blockaded,  had  itself  admitted. 

Although  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  remained  neutral,  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  strict  neutrality  and  the 
activity  of  southern  sympathizers  at  times 


came  very  close  to  bringing  on  war. 
Since  the  South  had  no  shipyards  of 
her  own,  she  made  every  effort  to  get 
foreign-built  ships.  Agents  acting  for 
the  South  made  contracts  with  shipbuild- 
ing firms  in  England  to  build  war  ves- 
sels, ostensibly  for  neutral  nations. 
These  vessels  were  to  leave  the  British 
ports  unarmed,  and  were  to  be  armed 
at  sea  or  in  the  West  Indies.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  the  United  States  min- 
ister to  England,  secured  evidence  which 
he  presented  to  the  English  government 
that  several  of  these  vessels  were  actually 
being  built  for  the  Confederacy,  but  the 
Florida  and  the  Alabama  were  completed 
and  escaped  from  the  shipyards  before 
the  order  to  detain  them  was  received. 
Other  vessels  under  way  were  held  up 
by  the  British  government,  but  these 
two,  particularly  the  Alabama,  did  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  damage  to  American 
shipping.  After  the  war  was  over  the 
British  government  acknowledged  its 
blame  in  this  matter,  and  the  so-called 
u Alabama  claims"  that  is,  claims  for  dam- 
ages done  by  the  Alabama  to  American 
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shipping,  were  placed 
before  an  arbitration 
tribunal  which  awarded 
the  United  States  fif- 
teen and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  in- 
stances of  arbitration 
between  great  nations. 
Some  months  before 
the  escape  of  the  Ala- 
bama, the  United  States 
navy  almost  brought  on 
war  with  England.  The 
Confederacy  appointed 
two  commissioners, 
James  M.  Mason  and 
John  Slidell,  to  seek  aid 
in  Europe,  and  they 
sailed  for  England  on 
the  English  mail 
steamer  Trent.  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  of  the 
United  States  navy, 
met  the  Trent  at  sea 
in    November,    1861, 


v\^:-.'. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

Elected  president  of  the  Confederates  in 
1861,  and  re-elected  in  1862,  Jefferson  Davis 
(1808-89)  showed  considerable  skill  in  or- 
ganizing the  armies  of  the  South,  but  he 
lacked   the    genius   of   his   opponent,    Lincoln, 

for   managing   men. 
From  Wilson :    "History  of  the  American  People" 


SITE   OF  TWO   SOUTHERN   VICTORIES 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Bull  Run,  in  West  Virginia,  the  Con- 
federate troops  were  twice  victorious.  In  July,  1861,  it  was 
Johnston  who  put  the  Federals  to  flight  and  in  August,  1862, 
Lee  himself  was  in  command.  This  engraving  after  a  photo- 
graph of  the  latter  years  shows  Confederate  fortifications  at 
Manassas  junction. 
From  Johnson  and  Buel,  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War" 


forcibly  removed  Mason  and  Slidell,  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  United  States. 
In  doing  this,  Captain  Wilkes  had  claimed 
the  right  of  search  and  removal,  a  princi- 
ple which  the  United  States  had  fought 
against  during  the  War  of  1812.  The 
English  government  prepared  for  war, 
but  the  Washington  government  apolo- 
gized for  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  and 
returned  the  commissioners,  and  England 
accepted   the   apology. 

The  Naval  Achievements  in  the  Civil  War 

^fpHE  work  of  the  Federal  navy  during 
^^  the  war  was  of  the  first  importance. 
Ships  of  all  sorts  were  armed  and 
equipped,  and  they  made  Lincoln's  block- 
ade order  a  very  stern  reality.  By  the 
spring  of  1862  cotton  had  risen  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  price  in  the 
English  markets,  and  the  South  was  try- 
ing all  sorts  of  devices  to  run  the  "Yan- 
kee blockade."  The  blockade  became 
more  and  more  effective  and  at  last  prac- 
tically bottled  up  every  harbor  and  inlet 
on  the  southern  coast.  In  the  course  of 
the  war  the  United  States  navy  captured 
or  destroyed  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
blockade  runners. 

The  inland  navy  of  the  United  States 
did  much  to  reduce  the  forts  on  the  riv- 
ers, particularly  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
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Rivers.  The  navy  under  Admiral  Porter 
performed  a  similar  service  in  1863  at 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  Union  was  given  control  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  naval 
victories  was  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
by  Admiral  Farragut,  May  1,  1862. 

Failure  of  Early  Efforts  to  Capture 
Richmond 

(Tts  the  spring  of  1861  went  by  and 
£♦  troops  continued  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington, people  began  to  ask  when  a  battle 
would  be  fought,  for  the  Confederates 
under  General  Beauregard  were  en- 
camped only  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
south  and  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
capital.  General  McDowell,  who  was 
training  the  troops  under  the  direction  of 
the  aged  General  Scott,  knew  that  the 
new  recruits  were  not  ready  for  battle. 
He  yielded,  however,  to  the  popular 
clamor,    and    marched    south    to    attack 


GENERAL  ROBERT  LEE 

A  great  general  and  a  benevolent  man, 
Robert  Lee  (1807-70)  commanded  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  American  Civil  War. 
His  courage  and  tenacity  were  finally  over- 
come by  the  numerical  superiority  of  Grant's 
army. 
After    a    photograph 


the  Confederates.  On  July  21,  1861,  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  resulted.  The  north- 
ern generals  had  planned  the  battle  well, 
but  the  inexperienced  lower  officers  and 
the  poorly  trained  army  could  not  carry 
out  their  orders.  For  some  time  neither 
side  seemed  to  be  winning,  but  when  the 
Confederates  received  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, the  Union  army  fled  in  panic  to 
Washington.  The  Confederates  were  only 
a  little  less  demoralized,  and  were  unable 
to  follow  up  their  victory  by  an  attack 
on  the  capital. 

Although  MacDowell  was  scarcely  to 
blame  for  this  defeat,  General  McClellan 
was  called  to  Washington  to  assume  com- 
mand. 

The  most  important  engagements  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1862  were  conducted 
along  the  western  rivers,  where  the  Union 
armies  under  Generals  Halleck  and  Grant 
were  trying  to  make  secure  the  border 
states,  and  at  the  same  time  to  drive 
the  Confederates  from  the  strong  posi- 
tions which  they  had  built  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Prospects  in  the  East  in  the  spring  of 
1862  were  also  encouraging.  McClel- 
lan's  army  was  by  this  time  so  large 
and  well-equipped  that  even  its  cautious 
commander  thought  that  he  could  move 
on  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  was  the  objective  of  north- 
ern attack  just  as  Washington  was  of 
southern.  McClellan  took  his  troops 
down  the  Potomac  River  in  transports, 
and  landed  them  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
He  got  within  sight  of  Richmond  and 
there  waited  for  a  long  time  for  Mc- 
Dowell to  join  him  with  additional 
forces.  The  latter,  however,  was  pre- 
vented from  leaving  Washington  by  the 
masterly  advance  of  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son, who  with  a  few  thousand  men  went 
up  the  Shenandoah  valley  as  far  as  Har- 
per's Ferry.  He  captured  stores  of  sup- 
plies and  many  prisoners,  and  by  his 
seventy-mile  march  in  forty-eight  hours 
completely  upset  McClellan's  .  plans. 
Even  without  reenforcement,  McClellan 
could  probably  have  taken  Richmond, 
since  his  forces  were  twice  as  large  as 
those  of  Lee,  who  was  now  in  command 
of  the  army  defending  Richmond,  but  he 
hesitated,  and  in  the  meantime  the  morale 
and  the  health  of  his  forces  suffered. 
Hundreds  died  of  swamp  fever,  and  thou- 
sands more  were  made  ill.     Finally  de- 
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spairing  of  the  expected  help  he  began 
to  retreat,  and  after  seven  days  of  fight- 
ing reached  the  transports  and  re- 
embarked  for  Washington. 

The  failure  of  the  "Peninsula  Cam- 
paign" was  not  the  only  setback  which 
the  northern  armies  in  the  East  were  to 
receive  in  1862.  General  Pope  with 
northern  troops  rashly  advanced  into 
Virginia  and  placed  himself  between  Con- 
federate armies  commanded 
by  Lee  and  Jackson.  Lee 
attacked  him  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  on  Au- 
gust 30,  and  the  Union 
army  suffered  a  terrible  de- 
feat. 

Lee  pursued  his  success 
by  marching  northward 
through  Maryland,  calling 
on  the  citizens  of  that  state 
to  rise  and  free  their  soil 
from  the  invader.  His  proc- 
lamation did  not  have  much 
effect,  and  his  position  be- 
came dangerous,  since  he 
was  a  long  way  from  his 
source  of  supplies  and  in 
unfriendly  country.  Mc- 
Clellan  attacked  him  at 
Antietam,  Maryland,  where, 
on  September  17,  the  "bat- 
tle line  swayed  back  and 
forth  like  a  rope  in  adverse 
currents"  all  day,  but  at 
night  Lee  still  held  his  posi- 
tion. The  next  day  Lee  re- 
treated, and  the  North  was 
relieved  for  the  present 
from  the  danger  of  inva- 
sion. The  Washington  government  was 
displeased  with  McClellan  for  so  tardily 
pursuing  the  Confederates,  and  it  replaced 
him  with  General  Burnside,  who  was  to 
fail  through  rashness  as  his  predecessor 
had  through  overcaution.  Advancing  into 
Virginia  in  December,  he  attacked  Lee's 
strongly  fortified  entrenchments  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, only  to  be  repulsed  after  ter- 
rific losses  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Wash- 
ington, to  be  relieved  of  the  command 
of  the  ill-fated  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 

(9Jfter  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  Lincoln 
M'  gave  notice  that  on  January  1,  1863, 
the  slaves  in  all  Confederate  states  would 


be  free,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  he  is- 
sued the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  slaves  in  the  border  states  were  not 
affected.  The  Proclamation  was  really 
a  military  order  (issued  by  President 
Lincoln  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army)  under  which  the  Union  generals 
could  liberate  all  slaves  in  conquered  ter- 
ritory. After  the  President  declared  that 
the   war  was   being   fought   to    free   the 


BROADWAY   LANDING, 
RIVER 


APPOMATTOX 


When  the  fall  of  Richmond  became  inevitable  in  April, 
1865,  General  Lee  retreated  upon  Lynchburg,  but  was  in- 
tercepted by  Sheridan  at  Appomattox  Court  House  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  Broadway  Landing  was  one  of 
several  points  at  which  the  winding  Appomattox  River  had 
to  be  crossed  in  the  course  of  these  operations. 
Contemporary    photograph 


slaves,  sympathy  for  the  Union  cause 
increased  abroad,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  of  intervention  by  a  foreign 
power. 

Discontent,  Opposition  and  the  Draft 

^IpHE  North  needed  all  the  moral  help 
*&  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  year  1863  opened  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  The  bloody  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tennessee,  was  raging,  and  the  dis- 
astrous defeat  at  Fredericksburg  was  yet 
fresh  in  mind.  There  was  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  over  the  way  the  war  was 
being  conducted,  and  in  some  sections  a 
demand  for  peace  developed. 

Early  in   the  year  Congress   found  it 
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necessary  to  pass  a  draft  law,  for  enlist- 
ments had  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  keep  up  the  full 
strength  of  the  army  by  volunteers. 

As  early  as  1862  the  South  had  had 
to  draft  men  for  the  army,  and  even 
then  there  was  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
ranks  filled.     The  blockade  was  growing 


COMMODORE  MATTHEW  PERRY 

Matthew  Calbraith  Perry  (1794-1858) 
crowned  a  distinguished  naval  career  by  his 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  signed  March  31, 
1854,  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
which  reopened  Japan  to  Western  influence 
after  250  years'  isolation. 
From     a     photograph 

increasingly  effective,  and  paper  money 
was  steadily  depreciating  in  value.  More- 
over, the  different  states  never  cooperated 
well  with  the  Confederate  government. 
Each  governor  felt  that  his  own  state 
was  supreme  and  independent,  and  should 
have  the  privilege  of  deciding  just  when 
and  how  it  would  furnish  men,  money, 
and  supplies  to  the  common  cause.  In 
spite  of  all  this  the  South  was  hopeful, 
for  the  southern  armies  had  been  winning 
victories. 

Yhe  Supreme  Confederate  Effort 

U  /Lighting  Joe"  Hooker,  who  suc- 

,J)     ceeded  Burnside  in  command  of 

the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was  defeated  by 


Lee  at  Chancellorsville  while  making 
another  attempt  at  Richmond,  and  Lee 
then  decided  to  invade  the  North  again. 
Lee  hoped  to  improve  the  situation  by 
winning  a  great  battle  which  would  in- 
crease southern  prestige  abroad.  He 
planned  to  carry  the  war  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  sent  three  army  corps  north- 
ward, under  the  command  of  Ewell, 
Longstreet,  and  Hill. 

Lee's  three  corps,  reached  southern 
Pennsylvania  before  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  General  Meade  was  able 
to  stop  them.  On  July  1,  parts  of  the 
Confederate  and  the  Union  armies  met  at 
the  little  village  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  nightfall  the  Union  army 
was  forced  south  of  the  village  where  it 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  Cemetery 
Ridge.  The  north  end  of  the  ridge  was 
called  Culp's  Hill,  and  the  south  end, 
Little  Round  Top. 

On  July  2,  Lee  attempted  to  drive 
Meade's  army  from  the  ridge.  The  fight- 
ing was  severe,  and  by  evening  the  Con- 
federates under  Ewell  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  Culp's  Hill,  but  on  the  third 
day  the  Unionists  forced  Ewell  off  again. 
Meanwhile  Longstreet  attacked  the  Union 
center,  and  for  two  hours  the  artillery 
on  both  sides  engaged  in  a  thundering 
cannonade.  Then,  when  the  Union  can- 
non ceased  firing,  and  the  Confederates 
supposed  that  ammunition  had  given  out, 
fifteen  thousand  men  under  General 
Pickett  started  to  charge.  They  had  to 
advance  for  a  mile  across  open  country, 
and  as  they  moved  forward  the  Union 
cannon  on  the  ridge  suddenly  reopened 
fire.  The  Confederates  were  mowed 
down  by  the  hundreds  but  still  they 
kept  on.  A  few  even  reached  the  posi- 
tion which  they  had  been  commanded 
to  capture,  but  their  bravery  was  of  no 
avail;  the  Union  troops  swept  them 
back  with  fearful  loss.  Lee's  failure  to 
break  the  Union  center  ended  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  the  invasion  of  the 
North.  On  the  night  of  July  4,  the  south- 
ern armies  began  to  retreat,  having  lost 
during  the  three  days'  battle  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  28,000  men.  The 
Union  loss  was  23,000  men. 

The  Tide  Turns 

hile  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
raging  in  the  East,  Grant's  siege 
of  Vicksburg  in  the  West  was  approach- 
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ing  a  victorious  end.  The  Union  forces 
had  been  trying  to  capture  this  strong- 
hold for  months.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
Grant  took  his  array  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River  above  Vicksburg  and  marched 
down  the  west  bank  until  he  reached  a 
position  below  the  city,  where  he  was 
ferried  across  by  Admiral  Porter,  whose 
gunboats  had  succeeded  in  running  by 
the  batteries  of  Vicksburg.  The  Union 
army  then  attacked  the  confederates 
under  General  Pemberton.  After  a  se- 
ries of  defeats,  Pemberton's  army  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  behind  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Vicksburg.  Grant  laid  siege 
to  the  city  and  starvation  finally  forced 
Pemberton  to  surrender  on  July  4.  Five 
days  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  Port 
Hudson  surrendered,  and  the  entire  length 
of  the  Mississippi  River  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Union.  One  objective  of 
the  war  was  gained:  the  Confederacy 
had  been  cut  in  two. 

It  was  a  "glorious  Fourth"  for  the 
North  in  1863  with  two  great  victories 
to  celebrate,  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg. 
These  victories  marked  the  turning  point 
of  the  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing was  in  eastern  Tennessee,  and  the 
year,  which  had  opened  with  profound 
discouragement  in  the  North,  closed  much 
more  favorably.  Lee's  invasion  had  been 
checked,  the  whole  Mississippi  River  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  North,  and  the  passes 
which  guarded  the  road  into  the  heart 
of  the  Confederacy  had  been  captured. 
These  victories  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  had  made  it  seem  certain 
that  foreign  countries  would  not  aid  the 
South. 

In  the  South  the  situation  was  alto- 
gether different.  Her  wealth  consisted 
of  vast  stores  of  cotton,  which  were  al- 
most worthless  unless  England  broke  the 
blockade.  By  the  end  of  1863  the  hope 
of  foreign  intervention  was  gone.  Un- 
able to  export  their  cotton  or  to  import 
needed  supplies,  the  position  of  the  south- 
erners was  critical.  The  Confederacy 
could  raise  little  money  by  taxation,  and 
its  paper  money  was  practically  worth- 
less. Army  supplies  brought  in  by  the 
blockade-runners  were  scarce  and  high- 
priced,  and  northern  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  cutting  communication 
with  Texas  and  Arkansas,  shut  off  the 
chief  source  of  food  supply. 


Grant  Takes  Command 

/|£Sn  February  4,  1864.  General  Grant, 
*&/  the  hero  of  the  West,  was  given  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  with  the  com- 
mand of  all  Union  armies.  Grant  planned 
two  attacks  on  the  Confederacy.  Troops 
under  Sherman  were  to  advance  from 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  into  Georgia,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac attacked  Richmond. 

Much  was  expected  of  the  new  general 
who  had  been  so  successful  in  the  West; 
but  the  northern  optimists  underestimated 
both  the  military  skill  of  General  Lee 
and  the  strength  of  his  position  in  Rich- 


MUTSUHITO,  EMPEROR  OF 
JAPAN 

Mutsuhito  (1852-1912)  succeeded  his  father 
in  18^7  and  did  much  to  forward  the  estab- 
lishment of  Western  civilization  in  Japan. 
His  reign  was  signalized  by  victorious  wars 
with  China  and  Russia,  and  alliance  with 
Great  Britain. 
Almanack    de    Gotha,    1877 

mond.  The  natural  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding country — low.  swampy,  cov- 
ered with  small  streams  and  a  heavy 
growth  of  brush — made  military  move- 
ments exceedingly  difficult.  It  took 
weeks  of  effort  for  Grant  to  get  to  the 
Rapidan  River.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed 
Lee   attacked   him,   and   the    drawn   and 
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EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD 

Benjamin  Disraeli  (1804-81),  created  earl  of  Beaconsfield  in 
1876,  entered  parliament  in  1837  and  after  1842  was  the  recog- 
nized Tory  leader.  As  prime  minister,  1874-80,  he  adopted  an 
anti-Russian  policy  in  the  Eastern  question.  This  statuette 
was  modelled  by  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower  about  1878. 
National    Portrait    Gallery,    London:    photo,    Emery    Walker 

bloody  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  re- 
sulted. Another  encounter  followed  at 
Spotsylvania  Court  House  and  the  Union 
army  gradually  pushed  the  Confederates 
back  until  by  the  end  of  May  they  were 
again  in  sight  of  Richmond.  Grant  then 
staked  the  success  or  failure  of  the  entire 
campaign  on  an  attempt  to  break  through 
the  Confederate  entrenchments  at  Cold 
Harbor.  Thousands  of  the  attacking 
troops  were  killed,  but  the  position  of 
the  Confederates  was  too  strong  for  them 
and  they  were  flung  back  shattered  and 
broken.  After  Cold  Harbor,  Grant  with- 
drew his  troops  to  the  James  River  in 
an  attempt  to  force  the  southern  de- 
fenses of  the  Confederate  capital.    Here 


on  July  30,  his  troops 
fought  another  bloody 
battle  at  Petersburg 
and  were  again  unsuc- 
cessful. This  was  the 
last  engagement  of  any 
importance  during 
1864,  and  it  was  not 
until  Sherman  had  de- 
stroyed the  sources  of 
Confederate  strength 
by  his  historic  march 
through  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  and 
Thomas  had  annihi- 
lated Hood's  army  be- 
fore Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, that  any  further 
progress  could  be  made 
in  the  attack  on  the 
Confederate  capital. 

While    Grant    was 
hammering    away    at 
Richmond,   Lee   sent 
General    Jubal    Early, 
a  brilliant  raider,  with 
a    force    of    cavalry 
down  the  valley  to 
threaten     Washington. 
Early   met   his   match, 
however,   in   General 
Philip    Sheridan,    who 
turned    the    defeat    of 
Cedar  Creek  into  a  vic- 
tory.    It  was  then  de- 
termined   that    the 
Shenandoah  should  not 
be   used   again   as   the 
route  of  a  southern  at- 
tack, and  Sheridan  was 
ordered    to    lay    waste 
the  valley  which  had  always  supplied  the 
southern    troops    with     food    on     their 
marches.    Sheridan  carried  out  his  orders 
so  literally  that  it  was  said  that  if  a  crow 
wanted  to  fly  down  the  valley  he  would 
have  to  take  his  food  with  him.     There 
were   no   more   raids   down   the   Shenan- 
doah. 

Sherman's  Triumphs 

hile  Grant  was  trying  to  capture 
Richmond,  Sherman  was  carry- 
ing out  his  part  of  the  plan.  With  an 
army  of  100,000  men  he  left  Chattanooga 
and  began  his  march  toward  Atlanta. 
Bands  of  southern  cavalry  tore  up 
the  railroads  and  destroyed  the  bridges, 
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but  still  Sherman  went  on,  fighting  sev- 
eral battles  as  he  steadily  drove  the  Con- 
federates southward.  Early  in  July  he 
arrived  near  Atlanta,  which  he  entered 
on  September  1,  after  a  two  months' 
siege. 

But  Atlanta  was  not  to  be  the  end  of 
Sherman's  progress.  Securing  the  con- 
sent of  Grant,  he  left  it  in  November, 
and  cutting  himself  off  entirely  from  his 
base  at  Chattanooga  he  determined  to 
force  his  way  to  the  seacoast  and  then 
north.  His  object  was  not  only  to  take 
all  southern  strongholds  on  the  way,  but, 
much  more  important,  to  destroy  the 
food  supplies  of  Georgia,  which  by  this 
time  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for 
the  Confederacy.  With  an  army  of  62,000 
men  Sherman  proceeded  slowly  eastward 
and  by  his  thorough  work  made  the  end 
of  the  war  inevitable  within  a  very  few 
months.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1864,  Sher- 
man occupied  Savannah,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  Atlanta  was  again  in 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

Lincoln  Reelected 

iURixG  the  same  month  that  Sherman 
began  his  march  from  Atlanta  to 
the  sea,  Lincoln  was  reelected  as  presi- 
dent. He  did  not  consider  his  reelection 
as  a  public  recognition  of  his  personal 
ability;  he  said  it  was  bad  luck  to  swap 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  But 
there  were  many  in  the  North  who  were 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  genius  of 
the  chief  executive.  He  had  dominated 
the  conflicting  personalities  in  his  Cabi- 
net, and  had  made  use  of  the  best  talent 
in  the  North.  Finances  were  in  a  good 
condition  and  on  every  side  evidences 
of  prosperity  were  apparent. 

Human  Phases  of  the  War 

'Y.Tiewed  by  our  present-day  standards, 
zs  the  hospitals  of  the  Civil  War  were 
horribly  inadequate.  This  was  almost 
the  first  war  in  which  anaesthetics,  such 
as  ether  and  chloroform,  were  used,  and 
they  were  a  great  boon;  but  effective  an- 
tiseptics were  still  almost  unknown.  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  death-rate  from 
wounds  was  very  high,  and  surgeons  often 
cut  off  injured  arms  or  legs  which  now- 
adays could  easily  be  saved.  Moreover, 
the  deaths  from  diseases  such  as  dysen- 
tery,  camp  fever,   and  pneumonia  were 


almost  twice  as  numerous  as  those  from 
the  fighting.  During  the  Civil  War  re- 
lief work  was  done  in  part  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Red  Cross.  Women  every- 
where knitted,  scraped  lint,  rolled  band- 
ages, and  collected  money,  and  many 
women  proved  their  bravery  and  devo- 
tion by  serving  as  nurses  in  the  military 
hospitals.  Although  we  may  justly  call 
it  inadequate,  the  care  of  the  wounded 
was  a  very  great  improvement  over  any- 
thing known  in  any  previous  war. 

By  1865  conditions  in  the  South  had 
become  almost  unbearable.  The  block- 
ade prevented  foreign  supplies  from 
reaching  the  country,  and  all  hope  of 
foreign  intervention  had  been  abandoned. 
Paper  money  had  decreased  in  value  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  spool  of  thread 
cost  $25  and  a  pound  of  sugar  $75  in 
Confederate  money.  The  condition  of 
the  army  and  population  around  Rich- 
mond   was   particularly    desperate. 

The  End 

^IThe  Union  army  at  Savannah  was  so 
^/  anxious  to  join  Grant  that  the  sol- 
diers would  call  to  Sherman  as  he  passed 
them,  "Uncle  Billy,  Grant  is  expecting 
us  at  Richmond/'  In  January,  1865, 
Sherman  started  north.  His  army  lived 
on  the  country  just  as  it  had  done  while 
marching  to  Savannah.  On  February7  17, 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
was  occupied  and  a  few  days  later  fire 
of  an  unknown  origin  reduced  the  city 
to  ruins.  On  February  18,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  navy,  and  the  following 
week,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  the 
last  remaining  ports  in  the  Confederacy 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  North. 
While  Sherman  was  coming  up  from 
the  South,  Grant  continued  to  hammer 
away  at  Richmond.  In  desperation  Lee 
evacuated  Richmond  on  April  3,  1865, 
and  tried  to  join  General  Johnston  in 
North  Carolina.  Six  days  later  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  Grant  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  seventy-five  miles 
west  of  Richmond.  Lee's  soldiers  were 
half-starved  and  ragged  and  their  only 
food  was  parched  corn.  One  of  the  first 
steps  taken  by  General  Grant  was  to  dis- 
tribute food  and  other  supplies  to  them. 
Grant  treated  Lee  generously.     The  of- 
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ficers  were  allowed  to  keep  their  side- 
arms  and  the  soldiers  were  permitted 
to  take  their  horses,  which  Grant  said 
would  be  needed  for  the  spring  plowing. 
He  quieted  some  of  his  soldiers  who 
started  to  hurrah  after  the  surrender  by 
saying,  "Remember  the  rebels  are  our 
countrymen  again."  On  April  26,  John- 
ston surrendered  his  army  to  Sherman, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  all  the  scattered 
Confederate  forces  had  dispersed.  The 
war  was  over. 

The  Assassination  of  Lincoln 

ut  the  most  startling  tragedy  of  the 
war  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  of  April — the  very 
day  that  Anderson  again  raised  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  over  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, where  exactly  four  years  before  the 
war  had  begun — a  fanatic,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  stole  up  behind  the  President, 
who  with  his  wife  and  friends  was  watch- 
ing a  play  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washing- 
ton, and  shot  him.  Within  a  few  hours 
Lincoln  was  dead,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  prostrate  in  sorrow. 


The  loss  which  both  North  and  South 
suffered  by  this  tragic  death  can  never 
be  fully  estimated.  Much  of  the  bit- 
terness and  folly  of  reconstruction  might 
have  been  avoided  had  Lincoln  been  at 
the  helm  when  the  perplexing  problems 
of  reconstruction  arose  during  the  trying 
years  which   followed. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  had  already  per- 
formed as  great  a  service  as  is  given  to 
man:  he  had  saved  a  nation  from  de- 
struction. His  wisdom,  patience,  and 
largeness  of  heart,  in  which  there  was  no 
room  for  hate  or  envy,  had  reconciled 
differing  points  of  view  and  welded  the 
discordant  North  into  a  unity  of  feeling 
which  it  had  never  before  known. 

Non-Military  Results  of  the  Civil  War 

QTs  is  frequently  the  case  with  military 
£1  conflicts,  the  non-military  results  of 
the  Civil  War  were  in  many  ways  quite 
as  important  as  the  forcible  preservation 
of  the  Union.  There  were  a  number  of 
outstanding  economic  results.  Manufac- 
turing industry,  especially  in  the  woolen 
branch  of  the  textile  industry  and  in  the 


EUROPEAN  PLENIPOTENTIARIES  AT  THE  BERLIN  CONGRESS 

IN  1878 

The  terms  of  the  San  Stefano  treaty  (March,  1878)  concluding  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
aroused  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  Europe  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  secured  the  convocation 
of  a  congress  of  the  powers  at  Berlin  for  the  treaty's  revision.  In  this  painting  of  a  session 
of  the  congress  by  Anton  von  Werner,  Bismarck,  who  presided,  is  seen  shaking  hands  with 
Count  Shuvalov,  and  on  the  left  Prince  Gortchakov  (seated)  is  engaged  in  apparently  amiable 
conversation   with    Lord    Beaconsfield. 
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iron  and  steel  industry-,  was  greatly 
stimulated.  The  new  Northwest,  from 
Illinois  to  the  Dakotas,  was  opened  up 
to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  grain 
and  food  products.  Agricultural  ma- 
chinery was  improved  and  adopted  on  a 
large  scale.  There  was  a  great  stimula- 
tion of  railroad  building  in  order  to  ship 
grain  and  other  supplies  to  the  East  and 
South.  A  vast  war  debt  was  piled  up,  a 
new  national  banking  system  was  created, 
and  a  real  currency  problem  was  pro- 
duced by  the  issuance  of  greenbacks, 
which  at  one  time  were  worth  only  thirty- 
nine  cents  as  compared  with  the  gold 
dollar.  The  economic  problems  of  re- 
construction were  extensive  indeed. ,  Not 
only  was  there  the  problem  of  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  southern  debt,  but 
there  were  also  more  than  a  million 
northern  soldiers  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
industrial  and  social  fabric  of  the  nation, 
the  industries  of  the  North  had  to  be 
returned  to  a  peace  basis,  and  the  dev- 
astated South  presented  a  staggering 
problem  in  the  way  of  restoration  to 
normal  economic  and  social  life.  New 
social  problems  were  created  by  the  free- 
ing of  the  negro  slaves  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  immigration  fostered  by  the 
Homestead  Act  and  the  law  permitting 
the  importation  of  foreign  laborers  into 
the  United  States  under  contract.  The 
political  results  were  diverse  and  far- 
reaching.  The  Democrat  party,  long  the 
most  powerful  political  party  in  the 
country,  had  been  split  and  defeated  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Republican  party 
was  seemingly  established.  Further,  this 
Republican  party,  which  had  been  a  rad- 
ical and  idealistic  party  in  1856  and  1860, 
was  being  rapidly  transformed  into  the 
party  of  the  conservative  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  banking  interests. 

The  Struggle  Between  Johnson  and 
Congress 

hex  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, Vice-President  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee  became  president. 
He  adopted  the  conciliatory  reconstruc- 
tion policy  of  Lincoln,  but  he  was  poorly 
fitted  to  carry  through  so  difficult  a  task. 
In  the  campaign  of  1864  Johnson  had 
been  placed  on  the  Republican  ticket  to 
draw  Democratic  votes  for  Lincoln's 
party.     When  fate  made  him  President, 


he  found  that  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  did  not  respect  or  obey  him 
when  he  proposed  to  deal  liberally  with 
the  South. 

When  Congress  met  in  December, 
1865,  the  extreme  Republicans  were  in 
control.  They  disregarded  all  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  done  to  reconstruct 
the  South  and  refused  to  seat  the  South- 
ern representatives.  It  had  cost  the 
North  billions  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  to  suppress  what  the 
North  held  to  be  an  unjustifiable  re- 
bellion, and  in  1865  the  memories  of  the 
sufferings  caused  by  the  war  were  too 
acute  to  permit  many  members  of  Con- 
gress to  feel  like  acting  in  a  spirit  of 
forgiveness.  The  President's  plan  seemed 
to  restore  the  southern  states  to  equality 
without  punishing  them  for  having 
brought  upon  the  country  the  worst  war 
in  its  history. 

Another  reason  why  Congress  looked 
with  disfavor  on  the  presidential  plan 
of  reconstruction  was  that  it  actually 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  South  in 
Congress.  The  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided that,  in  apportioning  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  should  be  counted. 
Slavery  having  been  legislated  out  of 
existence,  the  South  would  now  be  able 
to  count  all  the  negroes  and  would  gain 
nine  representatives  on  the  basis  of  the 
census  of  1860.  The  only  way  to  offset 
this,  so  the  northerners  thought,  was  to 
give  the  negroes  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
hope  that  they  would  support  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
Republican  support  of  emancipation. 

A  Civil  Rights  Bill,  by  which  the  freed 
negroes  were  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  protected  against  unfavor- 
able state  legislation,  became  law  over 
the  President's  veto.  Johnson  believed 
that  the  negroes  were  not  yet  ready  for 
citizenship,  and  he  was  probably  right. 
The  Republican  party,  however,  felt  that 
it  had  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
the  negroes  or  the  Democrats  would  con- 
trol the  South. 

The  quarrel  between  the  President  and 
Congress  continued.  Congress  began  to 
enact  laws  to  diminish  the  powers  and 
prestige  of  the  office  of  president.  One 
of  these — the  Tenure  of  Office  Act — 
was  a  measure  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality.    This  act,  passed  March  2,   1867, 
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made  it  illegal  for  the  President  to  re- 
move executive  officers  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.     It  was   enacted  to 
prevent  Johnson  from  removing  subordi- 
nates who  were  friendly  to  Congress  in 
order   to    replace    them   by   men    favor- 
able   to    himself.       President    Johnson, 
holding  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  ignored 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.    In  the  summer 
of    1867    he    removed 
Edwin  M.   Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  who 
had    been    Johnson's 
most    irritating    oppo- 
nent in  the  cabinet. 

Johnson  was  then 
impeached  for  refusing 
to  obey  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  and  early 
in  1868  he  was  tried 
before  the  United 
States  Senate  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  presid- 
ing. Johnson  was  ably 
defended  by  distin- 
guished lawyers,  and 
his  opponents  had  a 
weak  case,  yet  they 
secured  all  but  one 
vote  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds.  History  has 
acquitted  him,  how- 
ever, and  no  other  at- 
tempt to  impeach  a  president  has  ever 
been  made.  President  Johnson's  in- 
fluence was  gone,  however,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  his  administration  he 
was  a  mere  figure-head. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  seven  south- 
ern states,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Arkansas,  all  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Carpetbag  governments,  ac- 
cepted the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
were  readmitted  to  the  Union.  Tennes- 
see had  already  been  admitted.  These 
states  were  thus  able  to  take  part  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1868,  and,  except 
Louisiana,  they  all  voted  for  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  the  Republican  candidate. 

Purchase  of  Alaska 

hile  these  important  questions  of 
reconstruction  were  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  country,  the  United 
States  made  its  last  great  acquisition  of 
territory    on    this    continent.      In    April, 


1867,  Alaska  was  bought  from  Russia  for 
$7,200,000.  Alaska  is  as  large  as  the 
thirteen  original  states,  and  has  proved 
to  be  very  valuable.  There  were  many 
who  objected  to  its  purchase,  however, 
and  declared  that  Uncle  Sam  did  not 
need  a  national  refrigerator.  It  was  com- 
monly called  "Seward's  Folly,"  because 
Secretary   of   State   William   Henry   Se- 


FORT  SUMTER 

The  first  shots  of  the  Civil  War  were  fired  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  upon  Fort  Sumter.  General 
Beauregard,  in  command  of  confederate  troops  in  the  city 
sent  a  flag  to  Major  Anderson,  in  command  of  the  fort,  de- 
manding its  surrender,  April  11,  1861,  and  smashed  it  with  a 
bombardment    upon    Anderson's    refusal. 


ward  was  responsible  for  buying  it.  Alas- 
ka's vast  resources  of  gold,  coal,  fish,  and 
timber  were  then  unknown,  and  its  chief 
products  were  supposed  to  be  polar  bears 
and  glaciers. 

The  Contested  Election  of  1876 

Sn  the  British  Empire  during  these 
years  all  the  greater  colonies,  after 
the  Canadian  precedent,  were  endowed 
with  a  very  large  degree  of  autonomy, 
with  parliamentary  constitutions  varying 
according  to  their  individual  choice,  and 
in  full  possession  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment as  concerned  their  domestic 
affairs;  and  in  North  America  all  the 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  New- 
foundland, were  federated,  under  one 
government,  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada by  the  British  North  America  Act 
of  1867.  A  very  considerable  impulse 
was  given  to  Australian  colonization  by 
the  gold  rush  caused  by  the  discovery 
of    gold    in    large    quanities    in     1851. 
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Hitherto  the  country  had  attracted 
mainly  agriculturists;  but  now  many  in- 
dustrials, who  went  out  for  gold,  re- 
mained permanently,  and  with  the 
presence  of  skilled  artisans  began  the 
development  of  manufactures.  In  India 
the  work  of  beneficent  administration  pro- 
gressed, but  not  without  difficulty.  At 
home  the  trade  unions,  a  characteris- 
tically British  creation,  were  on  the 
point  of  receiving  recognition  as  a  legal 
and  even  a  privileged  form  of  industrial 
organization,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Act  of  1867  was 
transferring  the  preponderant  voting 
power  from  the  ''middle  classes"'  to  the 
artisans. 

3x  the  Far  East  revolution  was  in 
progress.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  China  was  in- 
volved in  her  first  war  with  the  British 
as  related  in  the  last  chronicle,  she  had 
successfully  maintained  the  barriers  ex- 
cluding European  penetration.  Another 
collision  with  the  British,  known  as  the 
Arrow  Incident,  in  1856,  brought  on 
another  war.  in  which  France,  having 
grievances  of  her  own.  joined  the  British. 
The  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Peking 
induced  the  Chinese  government  to  make 
concessions  formulated  in  the  treaty  of 
1858;  but  its  failure  to  give  the  con- 
cessions effect  caused  the  war  to  be  re- 
newed in  1860.  Again  the  allies  marched 
on  Peking,  captured  it.  and  imposed  upon 
it  the  permanent  presence  of  official 
"residents,''  representing  the  European 
governments. 

Japan  Opened  to  Western  Influence 

3x  1641  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  in 
Japan  had  finally  chosen  its  policy 
of  isolation  from  all  European  influences. 
All  that  Japan  knew  of  the  outside  world 
was  through  her  very  slight  intercourse 
with  China  and  with  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants to  whom  she  conceded  a  very  lim- 
ited admission. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  hered- 
itary shoguns  ruled  her  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  unchallenged  theoretically  as 
the  ministers  of  the  semi-divine  mikados, 
who  in  effect  never  sought  to  exercise 
the  control  which  no  one  questioned 
their  right  to  resume.  But  now  the  time 
had  come  when  Japan  had  to  face   the 


European  and  American  expansion  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  began  in  the  'forties,  to 
bring  the  West  into  collision  with  China. 

About  1846  the  menace  on  the  hitherto 
peaceful  horizon  began  to  obtrude  itself. 
If  Japan  was  to  maintain  her  exclusive- 
ness.  she  must  be  prepared  to  resist 
Western  pressure.  Not  only  the  shogun 
but  also  the  new  mikado  Komei  awoke 
to  the  fact.  The  shogun  was  aware  that 
Japan  lacked  the  resources  for  suddenly 
bringing  her  defenses  up  to  the  necessary 
standard.  The  mikado  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nobles  had  no  such  fears 
and  were  bent  on  increasing  the  rigidity 
of  exclusion;  while  there  was  a  small 
but  able  and  well  informed  minority  who 
were  convinced  that  exclusion  was  a 
fundamental  error  and  that  knowledge 
of,  and  intercourse  with,  the  West 
should  be  scientifically  turned  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  appearance  of  the  American  naval 
commander  Perry,  in  1853  and  1854,  with 
demands  for  an  open  door,  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  head.  The  shogun,  whom  the 
West  conceived  to  be  the  actual  em- 
peror, dared  not  refuse  concessions,  in- 
cluding the  admission  of  an  American 
consul.  The  popular  resentment  grew. 
The  consul  demanded,  and  got,  more 
consessions  in  1858.  A  series  of  attacks 
was  made  on  foreigners,  official  or 
otherwise.  British  warships  appeared; 
there  was  a  collision  between  them  and 
the  forts  of  the  baron  Satsuma.  The 
shogun  was  compelled  to  order  vigorous 
action  against  the  foreigners;  the  baron 
of  Choshiu  fired  upon  shipping  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Shimonoseki.  His 
forts  were  bombarded,  and  he  was  forced 
to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity. 

The  mikado  and  his  party  realized 
their  -blunder  in  forcing  action,  but  threw 
the  blame  on  the  shogun  and  Choshiu. 
Civil  war  was  imminent.  Then  (1866- 
7)  mikado  and  shogun  both  died.  The 
new  shogun  was  Kokei,  his  predecessor's 
minister  and  cousin;  the  new  emperor 
was  a  boy,  Mutsuhito.  The  Shogunate 
had  become  incompatible  with  an  active 
Mikadoship;  in  1867  Kokei  solved  the 
problem  by  a  voluntary  resignation,  and 
Mutsuhito  became  emperor  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name. 

In  the  Turkish  Empire  diverse  Chris- 
tian populations  were  still  under  the 
Ottoman  sovereignty.     Germany  had  for 
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the  first  time  in  her  history  become 
united,  and  united  with  her  own  assent, 
under  an  irresistibly  organized  central 
government,  which  controlled  an  army 
incomparably  the  most  powerful  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Bismarck  had  no  desire  for  a  German 
expansion.      What   he   did   want   was   to 


.v-v* 


THOMAS  J.  "STONEWALL"  JACK- 
SON, 1824-63 

Confederate  general  whose  steadfastness  at 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  won  victory  and  his 
nickname.  In  1862  during  his  Shenandoah 
Valley  campaign  he  fought  60,000  Union 
troops  with  15,000  men,  marched  400  miles 
and    took    4,000    prisoners. 

secure  the  friendship  of  Austria,  now  that 
she  could  no  longer  be  Prussia's  rival  in 
Germany,  and  to  avoid  the  hostility  of 
Russia,  which  would  set  an  enemy  on 
either  flank  of  the  new  empire.  When 
in  1872  he  had  established  the  unwritten 
"League  of  the  Three  Emperors,"  there 
was  nothing  to  be  immediately  feared. 
But  the  danger  point  for  the  permanence 
of  the  new  league  lay  in  the  Balkans,  to 
which  the  eyes  of  Austria,  now  shut  out 
from  Germany,  were  more  persistently 
turned.  Austro-Russian  rivalry  for  as- 
cendancy in  the  Balkans  might  produce  a 
breach,  so  Russia  must  be  encouraged  to 
find  in  Asia  the  field  for  the  development 
of  her  ambitions.     If  that  brought  her 


into  collision  with  the  British,  Germany 
would  lose  nothing.  But  the  Balkans 
were  uncontrollable. 

Serbia,  Rumania  and  Montenegro  had 
all  attained  a  tributary  autonomy.  But 
in  1875  the  peasants  of  Herzegovina  re- 
volted against  their  Moslem  masters.  All 
their  Slavonic  neighbors  actively  sym- 
pathized. Both  Russia  and  Austria  had 
some  title  to  pose  as  the  natural  pro- 
tectors of  the  Slavs,  Orthodox  and  Catho- 
lic respectively.  The  insurgents  appealed 
not  to  one  or  the  other,  but  to  the  powers 
generally. 

The  Near  Eastern  Question 

Sn  May,  1876,  the  three  emperors 
issued  a  memorandum  to  which  they 
invited  the  assent  of  the  other  three 
powers.  Disraeli,  the  British  prime  min- 
ister, declined;  Turkey  was  not  to  be 
coerced — if  the  Turkish  sovereignty  were 
allowed  to  go,  Russian  ascendancy 
would  take  its  place,  and  that  was  a  thing 
Great  Britain  could  in  no  wise  permit. 
The  memorandum  program  was  strangled 
at  birth.  At  the  same  time  the  Bul- 
garians rose,  and  the  atrocities  with 
which  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was 
accompanied  stirred  up  a  fiery  anti-Turk- 
ish political  campaign  in  England,  though 
in  parliament  Disraeli's  ascendancy  was 
complete.  The  new  sultan,  Abdul  Hamid, 
who  succeeded  in  June,  was  defiant.  In 
July,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  declared 
war  on  Turkey. 

The  Beaconsfield  cabinet  (it  was  at 
this  time  that  Disraeli  took  his  earldom) 
was  divided  on  the  question  of  armed 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Turkey.  When 
Great  Britain  herself  demanded  from 
Turkey  an  armistice  and  a  conference 
of  the  powers  to  be  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  December,  Abdul  Hamid  dared 
not  refuse.  But  when  the  conference  met 
he  laid  before  it  a  fulUblown  scheme  of 
reforms  which  he  proposed  to  carry  out 
— as  a  sovereign  who  would  submit  to 
no  external  control  over  his  actions.  The 
meaning  of  which  was  obvious.  Diplo- 
macy failed  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
deadlock;  and  in  April  Russian  forces, 
having  been  granted  free  passage  through 
Rumania,  crossed  the  Pruth. 

Three  months  passed  before  the  Rus- 
sians could  effect  their  passage  of  the 
Danube;   for  the  next  month  they   ad- 
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vanced  rapidly;  then  suddenly  they  found 
themselves  held  up  by  the  Turks  under 
Osman,  who  had  seized  and  entrenched 
a  flanking  position  at  Plevna,  whence 
the  most  desperate  efforts  failed  to 
dislodge  him.  But  three  months  later 
Osman  was  compelled  to  surrender  (De- 
cember 10). 

On  January  20,  1878,  Russian  forces 
were  in  Adrianople,  where  on  January 
31  peace  preliminaries  were  signed.  On 
March  3  the  Adrianople  Convention  be- 
came the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  fall  of  Plevna 
had  set  the  governments  of  the  other 
powers  in  motion.  A  sweeping  triumph 
might  enable  Russia  to  dictate  terms 
destructive  both  of  Austrian  and  of  Brit- 
ish interests — regardless  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  those  powers  had  observed 
neutrality.  With  this  in  mind,  Austria 
proposed  a  conference,  which  ultimately 
took  shape  as  the  Berlin  Congress,  since 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 


intensified  instead  of  allayed  the  per- 
turbation of  Austria  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  congress  met  in  June  at  Berlin 
under  the  presidency  of  Bismarck  as  Ger- 
many's representative,  in  the  character  of 
the  sincere  friend  of  all  parties,  having 
no  interests  of  his  own  at  stake  and 
desiring  only  to  induce  them  all  to  ac- 
cept equitable  adjustments  of  their  di- 
vergent or  antagonistic  interests.  The 
result  was  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  generally 
regarded  as  a  triumph  for  Beaconsfield's 
diplomacy,  since  at  the  end  of  it  very 
little  was  left  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty; 
while  it  was  accompanied  by  independent 
pacts  on  the  one  hand  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  and  on  the  other 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  which  left 
the  whole  Eastern  Question  on  a  footing 
new  but  scarcely  more  harmonious  than 
before.  The  treaty  was  in  fact,  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  phase  rather  than  the  closing 
of  an  old  one. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  NORTH  FORT,  PEIHO 

Treacherous  breach  by  the  Chinese  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Lord  Elgin  at  Tientsin  in  1858 
led  to  a  second  expedition  being  dispatched  in  1860.  French  forces  took  part  in  this  campaign 
and  in  August  the  allies  again  went  up  the  Peiho  en  route  to  Peking.  This  drawing  after  a 
sketch  by  an  artist  with  the  expedition  records  the  storming  and  capture  of  the  Peiho  forts  on 
August  21,  after  which  the  allies  marched  to  the  capital  where  the  Chinese  opened  negotiations 

and  ratified  the  treaty  of  1858. 
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HUMANITARIANISM 

THE    APPEARANCE    IN    ENGLAND    OF    A    SPIRIT     OF     SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  AFTER  AN   AGE   OF   COMPLACENT   OPTIMISM 

RAY  STRACHEY 

Author  of  'The  Cause:  a  Brief  History  of  the  Woman's  Movement,'  etc. 


^IpHE  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  showed 
***  forth  the  glories  of  England  which 
the  Industrial  Revolution  had  created, 
and  made  plain  to  the  whole  world  the 
present  wealth  and  the  stupendous  fu- 
ture which  sprang  from  the  mechanical 
production  of  goods.  But  for  all  the 
splendor  and  magnificence  there  had  been, 
and  was  still  to  be,  a  price  to  pay,  heavy 
in  social  confusion  and  unrest,  and  in 
sheer  human  suffering. 

Most  of  those  who  thronged  the  glit- 
tering halls  in  Hyde  Park  ignored  this 
fact.  Filled  with  the  agreeable  belief 
that  their  own  country  in  their  own  day 
was  supremely  great  and  powerful,  the 
majority  of  the  class  which  ruled  the 
land  looked  upon  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety with  complacency. 

However,  there  were  in  1851  many 
signs  of  a  change  in  this  outlook.  Among 
the  visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  there 
were  several  distinct  groups  of  social 
reformers,  and,  in  addition,  there  were 
the  children,  to  whom  the  crowded  gal- 
leries and  the  miles  of  complicated 
machinery  became  an  indelible,  weari- 
some memory.  And  these  children,  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  take  up  the 
responsibilities  of  their  elders,  were 
found  to  have  a  different  point  of  view. 
For  it  was  the  boys  and  girls  of  1851  who 
plunged  whole-heartedly  into  the  human- 
itarian movement,  and  who  spread  broad- 
cast through  the  educated  classes  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rich  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  poor. 

The  world  at  large  for  a  long  time  ig- 
nored the  problems  and  miseries  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  but  while  the  public  conscience 
rested  easy  in  the  belief  that  society  was 
developing  according  to  inevitable  eco- 
nomic laws,  a  certain  number  of  enthu- 
siasts had  already  started  to  shape  and 
correct  its  development.  The  French 
Revolution,  despite  the  fear  which  it  in- 


spired in  England,  sent  out  ripples  of  a 
new  philosophy  which  could  not  alto- 
gether be  suppressed,  and  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham  and  the  Utilitarians,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Cobbett,  Place  and  the  Chart- 
ists, on  the  other,  stirred  these  ripples 
almost  into  waves. 

These  men  had  as  their  final  object 
the  improvement  of  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
and  some  of  their  manifestations,  as, 
for  example,  the  model  factories  which 
Robert  Owen  established  at  Lanark,  were 
definite  social  experiments.  But  in  the 
main  their  trend  was  theoretical  and 
political  rather  than  philanthropic.  The 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  too,  although  it 
undoubtedly  arose  to  put  an  end  to  the 
starvation  period  of  the  "hungry  'forties," 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  light. 
These  things  were  forerunners  of  the 
humanitarian  movement,  and  they  swept 
away  some  of  the  abuses  which  might 
have  made  its  task  even  more  hopeless 
than  it  actually  was;  but  they  were  dif- 
ferent in  quality  and  in  method  of  ad- 
vance. 

More  closely  parallel  to  their  later  de- 
velopments were  the  results  of  the 
evangelical  revival  of  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  men  and 
women  who  were  caught  up  in  this  quick- 
ening of  conscience  had  not,  indeed,  any 
desire  to  alter  the  structure  of  society, 
but  they  had  an  absorbing  concern  for 
individual  souls,  and  this  led  them  to 
actions  which  were  quite  definitely  hu- 
manitarian. 

€lizabeth  Fry,  the  prison  reformer, 
was  one  of  these.  She  was  a  Quaker 
by  birth  and  upbringing.  Her  work  was 
great  and  enduring,  but  it  was  curiously 
isolated.  Although  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally praised,  and  even  imitated,  it 
hardly  spread  beyond  the  prison  gates, 
and  set  no  general  philanthropic  fashion. 
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It  was  genuine  humanitarian  work,  but  it 
was  confined  to  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 

More  popular,  and  yet  in  a  way  re- 
moter still,  was  the  crusade  against  the 
slave  trade  which  Wilberforce  led.  Many 
people  followed  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Their  devotion  to  this  cause  carried  it 
on  from  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
1807  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  in 
British  possessions  in  1833.  But,  after 
all,  there  were  no  slaves  at  home.  The 
whole  thing  lay  far  away  across  the  seas, 
and  the  movement,  noble  and  disin- 
terested as  it  was,  had  but  little  effect 
upon  the  outlook  of  British  people  to- 
wards their  own  world.  Perhaps  its  chief 
result,  in  domestic  affairs,  was  that  it 
lulled  the  conscientious  with  the  belief 
that  their  duty  was  adequately  done,  and 
blinded  them  to  the  existence  of  the 
virtual  slavery  of  the  factory  population 
upon  which  their  own  civilization  was 
built  up. 

Curiously  enough,  while  this  blindness 
still  obscured  the  misery  of  the  children 


of  the  poor,  it  did  not  conceal  the  suf- 
ferings of  animals,  and  quite  early  in  the 
century  this  subject  began  to  attract 
public  attention.  The  champion  who 
first  brought  the  matter  forward  was 
Richard  Martin. 

A  wild  Irish  squire,  "Humanity"  Mar- 
tin was  almost  wilder  and  more  reckless 
than  can  be  credited  today — a  man  who 
was  famous  for  fighting  more  duels,  on 
slighter  provocation,  than  any  other  man 
alive.  This  bloodthirsty,  hard-drinking, 
spendthrift  fellow,  however,  cared  des- 
perately about  the  cruelty  with  which 
cattle  and  other  animals  were  so  often 
treated,  and  his  persistence  and  his  en- 
thusiasm secured  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1822.  This  Act,  which  was  sometimes 
called  the  Cows'  Charter,  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  protect 
dumb  animals,  and  its  further  extensions, 
which  followed  in  1835,  1837,  1849  and 
1854,  were  secured  through  the  active 
efforts  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  founded 
in  the  vear  1824. 


ROBERT  OWEN'S  MILLS  AT  NEW  LANARK 

Robert  Owen's  observations  of  the  factory  system  and  the  terrible  sufferings  it  entailed  upon 
the  workers  led  to  his  experiment  at  New  Lanark,  near  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  where  he  labored 
enthusiastically  from  1800  to  1828  to  establish  a  model  factory.  Here,  by  the  provision  of 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours  and  better  homes,  he  sought  to  make  his  employees  contented 
and  comfortable.      A   striking   feature   of   Owen's   scheme   was  the   interest   displayed   in   child 

welfare   and  education. 
Courtesy     of     the     Co-operative     Union,     Ltd. 
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WOMEN  AT  THE  TREADMILL 

The  prison  reformers  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  anxious  to 
abolish  the  excessive  tasks  which  female  prisoners  were  com- 
pelled to  perform.  Hours  of  unremitting  labor  at  the  tread- 
mill frequently  culminated  in  collapse,  and  this  broadside 
showing  the  women  at  work  includes  two  such   casualties. 


From  Phillips  and   Tomkinson, 


'English 
Press 


Women,'    Oxford    University 


While  this  movement  was  gaining  suc- 
cess and  popular  support,  Hannah  More 
was  attempting  the  far  harder  task  of 
helping  the  defenseless  human  beings 
who  lived  in  the  remote  country  villages. 
In  her  anxiety  for  the  saving  of  souls 
she  started,  or  at  any  rate  popularized, 
the  movement  for  teaching  poor  children 
to  read. 

It  was  her  friend  Wilberforce  who 
first  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ched- 
dar were  wholly  illiterate  and  untaught, 
and  that  many  of  them  had  never  heard 
of  the  Bible  at  all;  and  it  was  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  danger  of  this 
religious  ignorance  that  Hannah  and  her 
sisters  took  up  their  mission.  The 
schools  they  opened,  and  the  other  sim- 
ilar efforts  which  sprang  up  more  or  less 
simultaneously  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  set  on  foot  the  great  Sunday 
School  movement;  and  with  this  the 
real  foundation  of  the  humanitarian 
movement  was  laid. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  soup  and 
blanket  charity  of  the  lady  bountiful 
came  to  be  added  to  the  more  strictly 
religious    fare   provided,    although   for    a 


long  time  the  soup  and 
the  blankets,  as  well 
as  the  tracts,  depended 
upon  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  recipient.  But  this 
practical  widening  of 
the  original  evangelical 
idea,  partial  though  it 
was,  proved  to  be  the 
starting-point  of  the 
new  movement. 

What  was  new,  and 
what  was  important, 
was  the  class  of  lady 
bountiful  which  car- 
ried it  on.  For  the 
charitable  work  of  the 
first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury passed  into  the 
eager  and  enthusiastic 
hands  of  young  ladies 
who  had  nothing  else 
to  do;  and  this  fact,  in 
itself  perhaps  rather 
damaging  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  affair,  gave 
it  such  an  impetus  that 
it  was  able  to  outstrip 
in  popularity  the  far 
more  useful  efforts  of  such  men  as  Chad- 
wick,  the  sanitary  reformer,  or  Owen 
the  socialist. 

At  the  time  when  this  philanthropy 
began  to  spread,  young  ladies  had  no 
outlet  for  their  energies  at  all.  Now  not 
only  were  they  themselves  liberated — the 
Sunday  school  was  the  first  forward  step 
in  the  emancipation  of  women — but  their 
participation  raised  philanthropy  to  a  new 
plane,  the  plane  of  things  suitable  for 
discussion  at  home;  and  with  this  change 
the  humanitarian  movement  began.  The 
public  conscience  was  set  free,  by  the 
fashion  of  Sunday  school  work,  from  the 
fetters  of  polite  convention,  and  develop- 
ments were  bound  to  ensue. 

Public  opinion  did  not  turn  towards 
the  state  of  factories  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  worked  in  them  till 
some  time  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
when  it  did  it  found  a  state  of  complex 
misery  which  it  seemed  almost  hopeless 
to  touch.  The  condition  of  the  children 
was  the  first  thing  to  rouse  the  public 
conscience.  The  general  trend  of  eco- 
nomic thought  was  strongly  against  any 
interference  with  industry,  and  the 
laissez  faire  theory  was  a  hard  one  against 
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which  to  fight.  But  the  reformers 
thought,  and  thought  rightly,  that  if 
they  could  once  make  the  facts  of  the 
situation  generally  known,  improvement 
was  bound  to  come ;  and  so  they  directed 
their  first  efforts  to  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissions  of  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  children  and 
of  women  in  mines  and  manufactories. 

The  first  reports  of  these  commissions 
began  to  appear  in  the  'forties,  and  the 
facts  that  they  brought  to  light  were 
shocking.  They  showed  children  of  four 
working  at  lace-making  for  twelve  hours 
a  day;  they  showed  little  boys  and  girls 
driven  up  to  sweep  hot  chimneys,  and 
sometimes  burnt  alive  or  smothered  in 
soot;  they  showed  women  harnessed  like 
ponies  to  trucks  in  the  mines,  and  crawl- 


ELIZABETH  FRY 

The  desperate  need  for  reform  in  the  con- 
ditions of  prison  life  determined  Elizabeth 
Fry  (1780-1845)  to  devote  herself  to  al- 
leviating the  wretched  lot  of  prisoners,  espe- 
cially women.  In  1817  she  formed  an 
association    to   this    end. 

Engraving    after    Richmond 


LORD  SHAFTESBURY 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  (1801-85),  was  the  arch- 
philanthropist  of  the  Victorian  age,  devoting 
all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
After  portrait  by  Sir  C.   Ross,   R.A. 

ing  on  their  hands  and  knees  along  the 
rough  and  dripping  galleries.' 

Such  horrors,  and  a  hundred  more, 
began  to  be  made  known  as  the  com- 
missioners' reports  came  out,  and  a  strong 
movement  for  the  control  of  working 
conditions  began  to  grow  up.  The  strug- 
gle for  factory  inspection  and  for  the 
regulation  of  hours  was  a  long  one,  and 
undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  human- 
itarian movement.  The  whole  thing 
acted  and  reacted  upon  the  public  con- 
science, and  helped  to  swell  the  feeling 
of  social  responsibility  that  the  new  gen- 
eration  was    experiencing. 

Two  other  new  influences  also  arose 
to  quicken  their  uneasiness  into  activity, 
and  of  these  the  outburst  of  realistic 
literature  was  the  earliest.  The  tragedies 
and  horrors  which  the  commissioners 
were  exposing  in  the  early  'forties  con- 
tained subject-matter  for  the  most  thrill- 
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ing  drama,  and  the  novelists  and  authors 
of  the  day  very  quickly  seized  upon  it. 
Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and 
Kingsley's  "Alton  Locke"  revealed  the 
plight  of  the  tailors;  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  in  "The  Cry  of  the  Children," 
Frances  Trollope  in  "Michael  Arm- 
strong,"   and,    indeed,    a    dozen    others, 


Sairey  Gamp,  Little  Dorrit  and  the  rest 
were  more  influential  than  many  a  living 
reformer.  All  over  the  land  greedy,  stu- 
pid and  self-interested  Bumbledom  had 
good  cause  to  hate  the  name  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

A  second  new  influence  was  the  teach- 
ing of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and 
the  little  group  of  Chris- 
tian Socialists  who  met 
at  his  rooms  and  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of 
the  day.  Their  main 
preoccupation  was  an 
anxious  effort  to  recon- 
cile the  world  as  they 
saw  it  with  a  Church  of 
their  dreams.  For  all 
their  cloudiness,  they 
were  in  some  ways  ex- 
tremely practical,  and  of 
all  the  humanitarians  of 
that  generation  they 
were  the  only  ones  to 
§H  attack  the  causes,  and 
not  the  symptoms,  of 
social  disease. 

Two  examples  will 
suffice  to  show  both  the 
problems  they  faced  and 
the  kind  of  remedy  they 
proposed,  these  two  be- 
ing the  dressmakers  and 
the  governesses. 


DICKENS  AS  REFORMER 


By  his  creation  of  the  immortal  Sairey  Gamp  and  her  col- 
league, Betsey  Prig,  whose  features  are  perpetuated  by  Phiz  in 
his  original  illustrations  to  'Martin  Cbuzzlewit,'  Charles 
Dickens  drew  attention  to  the  lamentable  state  of  the  so-called 
nursing  profession   in    1844   and  prepared  the  way   for   reform. 


wrote  of  the  evils  of  child  labor;  and  one 
by  one  the  different  classes  of  distress 
became  the  subject  of  romance. 

The  greatest  of  these  writers,  and  the 
most  influential  of  them  all,  was  Charles 
Dickens.  His  own  childhood,  and  his 
own  personal  experience  among  the  out- 
casts of  London,  had  given  him  a  special 
insight  into  the  life  he  described,  and 
his  extraordinary  genius  for  characteri- 
zation and  caricature  burnt  his  pictures 
indelibly  into  the  consciences  of  his 
readers. 

The  influence  of  his  books  was  enor- 
mous; everyone  knew  and  everyone  was 
convinced  by  his  descriptions  of  what 
was  called  "low  life,"  and  Oliver  Twist, 


JIT'  he  first  of  these  came 
^J«/  into  prominence 
after  1843,  when  the  Re- 
port of  the  Second  Com- 
mission on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women  and 
Children  appeared.  The  occupation  of 
milliner,  sempstress  or  dressmaker  was 
almost  the  only  one  open  to  large  classes 
of  women  at  that  date.  And  yet  then, 
as  now,  there  were  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  women  for  whom  the  earning  of 
a  living  was  a  necessity.  In  consequence 
of  the  overcrowding  in  the  trade,  as  well 
as  of  the  general  outlook  of  the  day,  the 
conditions  of  work  were  appalling. 

TIT  he  Christian  Socialists  tried  a  prac- 
^  tical  plan  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
They  opened  workrooms  for  tailoresses 
in  which  reasonable  hours  and  tolerable 
pay  were  assured,  and  they  planned  to 
pay  their  way  by  the  elimination  of  the 
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middleman  and  the  system  of  co-opera- 
tive purchase  and  production.  But  their 
workrooms  failed,  and  their  efforts  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  facts  of  supply 
and  demand  and  of  the  seasonal  nature 
of  the  trade  continued  to  govern  the 
situation,  and  dressmakers  were  sweated 
and  exploited  for  at  least  half  a  century 
more. 

The  profession  of  teaching  was  in  a 
very  similar  plight  to  that  of  dress- 
making. It  was  absolutely  the  only  one 
open  to  women  of  gentle  birth,  and  it 
was  appallingly  overcrowded.  Again  and 
again  girls  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
comfort  or  even  affluence  found  them- 
selves entirely  unprovided  for  when  their 
fathers  died,  and  were  left  to  face  the 
world  not  only  without  money  but  with- 
out training  or  education  or  experience 
of  any  useful  kind.  They  knew  next  to 
nothing,  and  had  no  fitness  to  teach,  and 
it  was  natural  that  as  governesses  they 
commanded  neither  respect  nor  high 
wages. 

In  1841  there  came  into  existence  a 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  for 
the  assistance  of  these  ladies.  It  gave 
small  annuities  of  £20  or  £25  a  year,  and 
it  was.  of  course,  besieged  with  pitiful 
cases.  For  one  grant  there  were,  for 
example.  150  applicants,  all  of  them 
reared  in  affluence,  all  of  them  over  fifty 
years  old.  of  whom  S3  had  not  one  penny 
in  the  world.  In  the  face  of  such  con- 
ditions one  institution,  however  benevo- 
lent, could  be  of  little  effect. 

Frederick  Maurice  and  his  friends  fi- 
nally decided  that  the  right  thing  to  do 
was  to  try  to  improve  the  standards  of 
work,  so  that  governesses  could  command 
more  adequate  salaries.  This  decision 
led  them  to  institute  lectures  for  ladies, 
and  in  1848  Queen's  College  was  opened 
by  their  efforts.  For  some  time,  it  is 
true,  little  change  in  the  general  situation 
of  governesses  followed,  but  the  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
combined  with  the  gradual  opening  of 
other  professions  to  the  same  class  of 
worker,  effected  the  cure  which  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists  had  anticipated,  and  solved 
the  problem  which  they  had  faced. 

While  these  influences  were  at  work. 
the  Crimean  War  fell  upon  the  country. 
and  the  revelations  of  official  incompe- 
tence which  followed  startled  everyone 
profoundly.    The  scandals  which  Florence 


'LADY  WITH  THE  LAMP' 

Magnificent  work  among  the  sick  and 
wounded  was  performed  in  the  Crimea  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Russia.  1854-56.  by 
Florence  Nightingale  (1820-1910)  and  her 
staff  of  nurses.      This   portrait   shows  her  at 

the    age    of    sixty-seven. 
Portrait   by   Sir    William    Richmond   at    Claydon 

Nightingale  was  sent  out  to  cure,  and  the 
terrible  indictment  which  she  brought 
home,  shook  public  confidence  to  its 
foundations.  No  more  would  people 
have  faith  in  the  management  of  hos- 
pitals, or  even  work-houses,  orphanages 
or  asylums.  Everything  official  was  sus- 
pected, and  generally  rightly  suspected, 
of     being     incompetent     and     corrupt. 

Everywhere  scandals  came  crowding  to 
light,  until  the  mind  was  appalled  by 
their  number.  How.  people  began  to 
wonder,  could  England  have  lived  so  long 
upon  so  rotten  a  foundation?  And  how, 
above  all.  could  one  take  pride  in  the 
glory  of  a  nation  where  such  horrors 
were  allowed  to  exist? 

The  general  humanitarian  fervor  found 
expression,  after  a  time,  in  a  regular  or- 
ganization, the  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion   of    Social    Science,    which    was 
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founded  in  1857.  Once  a  year  under  the 
auspices  of  this  body  the  philanthropists 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  met 
together  to  read  and  listen  to  papers  on 
social  problems. 

From  these  meetings  dozens  of  new 
efforts  took  their  rise;  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  emigration,  for  the  diffusion 
of  sanitary  knowledge,  for  workhouse 
visiting,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other 
causes  sprang  into 
existence.  Bills  for 
the  regulation  of  fac- 
tory workers  secured 
new  support;  public 
commissions  inquired 
into  education,  chari- 
table endowments 
and  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  prog- 
ress appeared  to  be 
made. 

In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  growing 
fashion  of  doing 
philanthropic  work 
spread  from  circle  to 
circle.  However, 
there  was  much  more 
than  merely  casual 
charity  going  on. 
General  Booth  and 
the  Salvation  Army 
were  no  less  a  part  of 
the  humanitarian 
movement  than  the 
Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts  and  her  phil- 
anthropic millions, 
and  everything  ran 
in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Many  serious 
schemes  were  set  on  foot  in  those  years: 
housing  schemes,  for  example,  such  as 
the  one  started  by  Ruskin  which  led  to 
the  development  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's 
system  of  rent-collecting  as  a  form  of 
social  work. 

At  this  time  the  club  movement,  too, 
had  its  origin,  as  had  also  the  establish- 
ment of  district  and  workhouse  nursing, 
and  the  movement  to  provide  recreation 
rooms  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 


LUNATIC  IN  CHAINS 

The  inhuman  treatment  commonly 
meted  out  to  the  insane  was  among 
the  glaring  evils  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  patient  in  G.  Arnold's 
sketch  from  life  had  for  years  been 
chained  to  an  upright  iron  bar. 
Etching   by    George    Cruikshank 


merged    therein. 


Surveys  of  housing  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions, the  compilation  of  statistics  and 
registers,  became  the  preliminary  to  the 
administration  of  relief,  and  investigation 
took  precedence  over  enthusiasm.  Not 
that  enthusiasm  did  not  still  exist ;  the  fact 
was  that,  with  the  growing  revelation 
of  the  size  and  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  it  only  deepened  its 
force,  and  the  impulse  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the 
settlement  at  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  was  more 
passionately  humani- 
tarian, as  well  as 
more  seriously  sus- 
tained, than  the  old 
impulsive  charities. 

And  so  out  of  the 
multitude  of  indivi- 
dual efforts  there  had 
grown  the  new  con- 
ception of  social  serv- 
ice, wider  and  much 
more  complex  than 
personal  charity.  By 
the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury "problems" 
seemed  to  have 
grown  wider  and  less 
easy  to  solve;  people 
talked  of  the  duty 
of  the  state  rather 
than  of  the  duty  of 
the  rich;  old-age  pen- 
sions, school  meals 
and  the  insurance 
acts  came  into  sight, 
and  the  humanitarian 
movement  drifted  off 
into  the  political 
field,  and  was 
As  democracy  pro- 
gressed, the  methods  of  advance  were 
changed;  but  the  object  remained  as 
clear  as  ever,  namely,  the  improvement 
of  the  standard  of  life. 

Bulk  of  human  suffering  may  even 
at  this  day  be  greater  than  it  was  in  1851. 
Yet  the  public  conscience  has  been  ab- 
solutely and  permanently  changed,  and 
as  a  result  the  old-time  complacency  has 
gone. 


CHAPTER  151 


THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN 

1APAN 


HOW   DAI   NIPPON   PASSED   IN   A   SINGLE   GENERATION    FROM 
FEUDAL  OBSCURITY  TO  THE  RANK  OF  A  FIRST-CLASS  POWER 

By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND 

Author  of  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  etc. 


^Tjfx  studying  the  evolution  of  Modern 
<3J  Japan,  the  swift  emergence  of  a  com- 
paratively obscure  Oriental  nation  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  power,  it  is  important  to 
keep  continually  in  mind  certain  quali- 
ties, inherent  in  the  structural  character 
of  the  nation,  which  particularly  distin- 
guish it  from  the  passive  non-resisting 
type  of  Asiastic  peoples. 

In  estimating  the  several  factors  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  nation  to  pass  in 
fifty  years  from  feudalism  to  constitu- 
tional government,  from  medieval  armor 
to  machine  guns,  due  credit  must  be 
given,  not  only  to  the  genius  of  her  states- 
men and  the  spartan  discipline  of  the 
samurai  class,  but  even  more  to  the  deep- 
rooted  patriotism  of  the  common  people, 
to  their  simple  virtues  of  self-denying 
fortitude  and  loyal  obedience  to  consti- 
tuted authority.  The  student  of  history 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  divergent  results 
produced  in  China  and  Japan  by  Confu- 
cian ethics  and  Buddhist  teaching — the 
foundations  of  morality  in  both  countries 
— and  to  speculate  on  the  racial,  climatic 
and  geographical  causes  which,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  have  produced  such 
profound  differences  in  national  charac- 
ter. It  is  of  particular  interest  to  observe 
how  'bushido'  (the  'religion  of  the  war- 
rior'), originally  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  and 
the  Sung  school  of  Confucianism,  even- 
tually developed  into  the  samurai's  creed 
of  feudal  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
how,  after  the  passing  of  feudalism,  it 
became  identified  with  national  ideals  of 
patriotism  and  duty.  Finally,  in  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  the  impact  of  the 
West  upon  the  feudal  Japan  of  the 
"fifties,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  Japanese  people  had  never  been  lack- 
ing in  enterprise  or  in  readiness  to  accept 
new  ideas. 


[Y  an  edict  issued  by  the  shogun  Iyem- 
itsu  in  1636  all  Japanese  were  for- 
bidden to  go  abroad,  and  all  foreigners, 
except  a  few  Dutch  and  Chinese  traders 
confined  to  Nagasaki,  were  excluded  from 
Japan.  The  last  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions,  whose  activities  dated  back  to 
1547,  had  been  expelled  in  1614,  and 
their  converts  thereafter  fiercely  perse- 
cuted. This  long-maintained  hostility  to 
foreigners  was  reflected  in  the  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions such  as  those  the  United  States 
desired. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  confusion, 
strife  and  rebellion  which  followed  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  insisted  upon  by 
Commodore  Perry  (March  31,  1854)  the 
question  of  foreign  intercourse  assumed 
ever-increasing  importance.  It  contrib- 
uted, indirectly  but  powerfully,  to  the 
fall  of  the  Shogunate,  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  direct  imperial  rule,  by  producing 
a  gradual  movement  of  the  leading  clans 
to  the  support  of  the  court,  or  anti-for- 
eign party,  and  by  loosening  the  feudal 
ties  which  for  centuries  had  bound  the 
territorial  nobility  to  Yedo  and  to  the 
Tokugawa  line  of  shoguns.  But  the 
house  of  Tokugawa  could  not  have  lasted 
much  longer.  Its  prestige  and  power  to 
govern  had  been  steadily  declining  from 
internal  causes;  the  forceful  impact  of 
the  West  simply  hastened  the  collapse 
of  a  structure  already  obviously  totter- 
ing. Had  there  been  no  foreign  powers, 
backed  by  superior  force,  insisting  on  the 
opening  of  treaty  ports  for  their  trade, 
another  Shogunate  would  no  doubt  have 
been  established  at  Yedo  by  one  or  other 
of  the  leading  clans. 

The  united  movement  of  the  powerful 
southern  clans  which  overthrew  the 
Tokugawa  administration,  and  eventually 
restored  direct  imperial  rule,  was  at  the 
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outset  a  purely  military  movement.  The 
first  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  the  campaign  in  favor  of  concentrating 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
owed  much  of  its  strength  to  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  imperialists  to  drive  out 
all  foreigners,  or  at  least  to  keep  them 
at  arm's  length.  It  was  only  later,  as 
knowledge  concerning  the  outside  world 
increased  that  the  slogan  'expel  the  for- 
eigner' was  dropped.  There  came  then 
to  the  front  a  group  of  leaders  who,  fully 
conscious  of  Japan's  military  weakness, 
realized  the  necessity  of  a  policy  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  on  Western  lines. 
The  abolition  of  feudalism  and  of  the  old 
territorial  nobility  was  speedily  recog- 
nized as  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity. 
During  the  fourteen  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  signature  of  Perry's 


treaty  and  the  fall  of  the  Shogunate,  the 
country  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions 
and  dominated  by  anti-foreign  agitation. 
It  was  only  after  the  Restoration  that  the 
reorganization  of  its  institutions  and 
administration,  the  evolution  of  modern 
Japan,  commenced.  Before  considering 
the  nature  and  results  of  the  reforms 
instituted  under  the  Meija  Era — the  'Era 
of  Enlightened  Government' — it  is  advis- 
able that  the  reader  should  understand 
the  main  features  of  the  dual  system  of 
government,  based  on  feudalism,  which 
had  been  in  force  since  the  twelfth 
century.  The  advent  to  power  in  1155 
of  Yoritomo,  the  first  shogun,  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  seat  of 
military  administration  at  Kamakura  and 
the  creation  of  the  feudal  system.  As 
time   went   on,   the   Shogunate   gradually 


THE  PROCESSION  OF  RENUNCIATION  AS  SEEN  BY  A  JAPANESE 

ARTIST 

After  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  in  1867,  there  was  a  hiatus  in  which  it  was  un- 
certain whether  the  head  of  some  great  clan  might  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  administrative 
authority  at  the  expense  of  nation-wide  bloodshed.  The  impasse  was  solved  in  1869  by  the 
resolution  of  the  four  southern  feudatory  chiefs — those  of  the  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa  and 
Hizen  clans — to  surrender  their  fiefs  to  the  throne  ;  an  example  followed  by  all  but  seventeen 

of  the  other  daimios. 
From  Official  History  of  the  Empire  ai  Japan,   Chicago  Exhibition,   1893 
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assumed  all  the  executive  functions  of 
rulership,  while  paying  lip-service  of 
reverence  to  the  sovereign  and  the  official 
hierarchy  of  the  court  at  Kyoto.  This 
system  reached  its  highest  prestige  and 
most  effective  organization  under  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate,  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  authority  of  the  Shogunate  under  the 
earlier  Tokugawas  was  recognized  by  the 
country  at  large,  and 
the  'Era  of  Great 
Peace,'  as  their  250 
years  of  rulership  is 
named  in  Japanese 
history,  was  marked 
by  enlightened  re- 
organization of  the 
feudal  system  and  by 
noteworthy  progress 
in  art.  literature  and 
general  culture. 

But  the  Shogunate. 
like  the  monarchy, 
was  always  a  figure- 
head system  of  gov- 
ernment ;  no  more 
direct  personal  rule 
was  exercised  by  the 
shoguns  than  by  the 
mikado.  Their 
methods  of  govern- 
ment reflected,  in 
fact,  the  instinctive 
disposition  towards 
impersonality,  the 
tendency  to  govern 
by  proxy,  inherent  in 
the  character  and 
traditions  of  the 
Japanese  people.  The 
two  parties  to  the 
dual  system  of  gov- 
ernment were  alike, 
in  that  administrative 
policy  and  executive 
functions  were 
generally  exercised  by  individuals  or 
groups  working  behind  the  scenes.  The 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  sovereignty, 
were  attached  to  the  institution  of  the 
Shogunate  and,  in  a  different  way,  to  the 
throne;  but  the  real  authority  was  vested 
in  the  unseen  hands  of  those  hereditary 
feudal  retainers  and  subordinate  officials 
who  supplied  the  active  intelligence  of 
the  centralized  feudal  bureaucracy. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  Sho- 


SAMURAI  IN  OLD-TIME 
GARB 

A  warrior  class  corresponding  to 
knights  or  squires,  the  samurai  were 
merged  in  the  gentry  or  'shizoku'  and 
forbidden  to  wear  arms  by  the  1871 
decree.  The  trousers  of  their  court 
dress,  illustrated  here,  were  designed 
to  suggest  an  attitude  of  kneeling. 
From     Sicbold,     'Nippon' 


gunate  and  the  restoration  of  the  throne's 
supreme  authority  were  brought  about  by 
a  united  movement  of  the  four  great  clans 
of  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa  and  Hizen. 
Early  in  the  first  year  of  the  restored 
imperial  rule,  these  four  powerful  daimios 
memorialized  the  throne,  offering  to  sur- 
render their  hereditary  dignities,  ter- 
ritories and  privileges  in  order  that  'one 
central  body  of  government  and  one 
universal  authority 
might  be  established.' 
The  great  majority 
of  the  lesser  feudal 
chieftains  followed 
the  lead  thus  given. 
The  momentous 
change  having  been 
formally  approved 
by  the  assembly  of 
the  daimios.  their 
territories  were  taken 
over  by  the  govern- 
ment (the  daimios 
becoming  pensioned 
governors  under  the 
throne),  and  in  Au- 
gust. 1871,  by  an  im- 
perial decree  the 
clans  were  abolished 
and  prefectures 
created  in  their  place. 
At  the  same  time  the 
old  court  nobility 
('kuge')  and  the  feu- 
dal chieftains  became 
one  class  under  a 
new  name;  the  sa- 
murai, or  warrior 
class  of  clansmen, 
became  merged  in 
the  new  class  of 
gentry;  and  the  pa- 
riah class  ('eta')  be- 
came members  of  the 
;heimin,'  or  common 
people. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  remember 
that  these  sweeping  changes  were  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  those  chiefly  con- 
cerned; also  that,  although  the  dual 
system  of  government  was  ostensibly 
abolished  and  the  direct  rule  of  the 
throne  established  by  the  restoration, 
what  actually  occurred  was  that  the 
virtual  power  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  had  inspired  and 
led    the    confederacv    of    the    four    clans 
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against  the  Tokugawa 
regime;  in  other  words, 
the  dual  system  was  re- 
established under  a  new 
form.  Later  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  gov- 
ernment became  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  the 
two  great  clans  of  Sat- 
suma  and  Choshiu,  a 
state  of  affairs  which 
has  survived  many 
perils   of  change. 

The  evolution  of  mod- 
ern Japan  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  begun 
on  April  6,  1868,  the 
date  on  which  the  young 
mikado  took  the  oath 
after  the  formation  of 
the  reorganized  govern- 
ment. The  nature  and 
proclaimed  policy  of 
this  'charter  oath' 
pointed  unmistakably  to 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  younger  clansmen. 
It  announced  the  government's  intention 
to  introduce  deliberative  assemblies  and 
representative   government   and   to    'seek 


EXQUISITE  SAMURAI 
SWORD  GUARD 

The  art  of  the  finest  metal  work- 
ers in  the  land  was  lavished  on  the 
mounts  of  the  samurai's  sword,  his 
most  prized  possession.  The  sword 
guard  (19th  century)  is  of  pierced 
iron  to  imitate  a  gourd  vine. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


the    reforming      in   Japan.      In 


j 

\ 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SATSUMA  REBELS 

In  1876-7  the  samurai  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  enraged  at  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  feudal  privileges,  rebelled  to  the  number  of  some 
40,000,  but  were  finally  wiped  out  by  government  troops.  This  was 
no  haphazard  insurrection,  but  one  of  trained  fighting  men  with 
Western   equipment,   as   suggested   by   this   group   of    officers. 


for  knowledge   through- 
out the  world.' 

In  the  same  year 
which  witnessed  the  sur- 
render to  the  throne  of 
the  daimios'  feudal  fiefs, 
the  government  took 
steps  to  fulfil  the  'char- 
ter oath'  promise  of 
'seeking  knowledge 
throughout  the  world,' 
by  sending  an  impor- 
tant mission  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 
The  mission's  work 
lasted  over  two  years. 
Its  first  object  was  to 
induce  the  leading  pow- 
ers to  consent  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  treaties, 
with  a  view  to  abolish- 
ing the  extra-territorial 
privileges  claimed  and 
enjoyed  by  foreigners 
this  it  was  unsuccessful. 
It  was  not  until  twenty-two  years  later 
that,  following  the  lead  of  Great  Britain, 
the  powers  consented  to  revise  the  trea- 
ties on  terms  which  no  longer  offended 
Japanese  pride  by 
the  implication  of 
an  inferiority  of 
civilization. 

Within  five  or 
six  years  of  the 
abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  the 
evolution  of  mod- 
ern Japan  was 
well  under  way. 
The  changes  in 
land  tenure  and 
taxation,  entailed 
by  the  surrender 
of  the  feudal  fiefs, 
had  been  success- 
fully carried  out 
by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance;  the 
organization  of  a 
national  army,  un- 
der foreign  mili- 
tary instructors, 
had  been  under- 
taken, and  a  sys- 
tem of  conscrip- 
tion introduced; 
the      construction 
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of  railways,  dockyards  and  telegraphs 
had  been  begun  and  a  postal  system 
organized ;  orders  had  been  placed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  first  warships  of  the  new 
navy,  and  the  services  of  British  naval 
experts  engaged.  The  Gregorian  cal- 
endar had  been  adopted;  a  university 
founded  at  Tokyo;  and  financial  reform 
undertaken  by  means  of  a  bimetallic 
system  of  currency,  national  banks  and  a 
government  mint.  The  assistance  of 
experts  from  various  countries  had  been 
engaged  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowl- 
edge in  medical  science,  engineering  and 
agriculture,  and  American  advisers  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

The  first  step  towards  the  political  re- 
construction promised  in  the  'charter 
oath'  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  a 
senate  in  1875.  This  was  followed,  in 
1878,  by  the  issue  of  regulations  for  local 
administration.  The  beginnings  of 
judicial  reform  were  made  by  the  engage- 
ment of  French  advisers  and  the  creation 
of  a  high  court  of  justice.  In  the  same 
year,  the  ministry  endeavored  to  meet 
the  agitation  for  representative  govern- 
ment by  promising  the  introduction  of 
prefectual  assemblies,  at  an  early  date,  as 
a  preliminary  to  popularizing  the  basis  of 
administration. 

Meanwhile,  the  awakening  of  the 
people  to  the  new  aspects  and  prospects 
of  national  life  proceeded  rapidly.    Educa- 


PRINCE   TOMOMI   IWAKURA 

Head  of  the  first  mission  sent  by  the  new 
government  in  1872  to  study  Western 
methods  in  Europe  and  America  was  Prince 
Tomomi  Iwakura  (1835-83),  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  He  had  originally  been 
strongly    anti-foreign. 

After     a     photograph 

tion,  formerly  confined  to  the  samurai 
and  Buddhist  priesthood,  became  avail- 
able for  all  alike. 


FRENCH-DRILLED  NUCLEUS  OF  JAPAN'S  FIRST  CONSCRIPT  ARMY 

The  greatest  significance  in  the  defeat  of  the  Satsuma  rebels  was  that,  while  these  were  the 
flower  of  the  warrior  class,  the  army  opposing  them  was  recruited  from  all  sections  of  the 
population,  traditionally  without  fighting  qualities.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  work  of  Omura 
Masujiro,  who  organized  military  schools  from  1868,  and  was  definitely  formed  by  an  imperial 
decree  imposing  universal  conscription  in  1873.  Its  first  instructors  were  French,  and  this 
print  of  1870  shows  a  march-past  of  French-drilled  cadets.     Eventually  German  models  were 

adopted. 
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TRAIN  THROUGH  JAPANESE 
EYES 

The  first  Japanese  railway,  covering  18  miles 
from  Tokyo  to  Yokohama,  was  opened  offici- 
ally in  1872.  That  it  met  with  opposition 
can  be  understood  from  this  earlier  impres- 
sion made  by  a  railway  train  on  the  Japanese 
mind. 
From  Aime,   Humbert,   'Japon    Must  re' ',    1870 

The  imperial  decree,  announcing  1890 
as  the  date  for  the  inauguration  of  par- 
liamentary government,  was  issued  in 
October,  1881.  Six  months  later  Mr. 
(subsequently  Prince)  Ito,  accompanied 
by  a  large  staff,  set  out  to  study  the  actual 
working  of  the  world's  different  systems 
of  constitutional  government  and  their 
results,  an  investigation  which  occupied 
him  for  nearly  two  years.  During  this 
period  the  work  of  reconstruction,  educa- 
tion and  preparation  for  new  political 
conditions  went  steadily  on,  the  wisdom 
of  the  'elder  statesmen'  guiding  the  ship 
of  state,  while  the  younger  generation 
was  acquiring  knowledge.  The  new  army 
and  navy  were  being  formed  and  trained 
to  the  standard  of  efficiency  which  aston- 
ished the  world  in  1894.  Last,  but  not 
least,  definite  progress  was  being  made 
with  the  legal  and  judicial  reforms  which 
were  recognized  as  essential  preliminaries 
to  treaty  revision. 


The  Ito  mission  returned  to  Japan  in 
September,  1883.  Early  in  the  following 
year  Count  Ito  was  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Household  and  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  framing  the  constitution, 
which  was  to  come  into  effect  five  years 
later.  From  this  time  forward,  until  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  Korean  assassin 
in  1909,  Ito's  influence  steadily  increased. 
The  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
system  which,  under  his  guidance,  was 
effected  in  1885  was  largely  based  on  the 
German  cabinet  system.  The  number  of 
state  departments  was  increased  to  nine; 
their  ministers,  together  with  the  premier, 
or  Minister  President,  constituted  the 
cabinet.  The  latter's  proceedings  and 
policy  were  practically  controlled  by  the 
premier,  who  was  directly  responsible  to 
the  throne  and  ex  officio  head  of  all 
departments.  Similarly,  in  framing  the 
constitution,  Count  Ito  elected  to  follow 
the  German  political  system,  retaining  the 
maximum  of  real  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  throne,  which,  in  practice,  meant  the 
hands  of  the  elder  statesmen  behind  it. 

At  the  same  time,  everything  possible 
was  done  by  those  in  charge  of  national 
education  to  create  and  develop  a  new 
spirit  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  the  throne. 
This  process  of  education  had  already 
been  begun  in  the  early  days  of  the  Res- 
toration, its  object  being  to  provide  an 
effective  rallying  point  for  the  nation 
and  the  foundation  of  a  new  kind  of 
unity.  Under  Count  Ito's  guidance  it 
was  widened  and  deepened  until,  with  the 
issue  of  the  imperial  rescript  on  educa- 
tion, promulgated  in  1890,  it  provided 
for  a  system  of  instruction  in  'morals' 
and  citizenship,  by  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  which  has  probably 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  successful  evolution  and  progress  of 
modern  Japan. 

By  this  process  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, the  youth  of  the  nation  at  its  most 
receptive  age  receives  the  foundation  of 
a  wholly  national  culture,  untouched  by 
Western  influences.  Yamato  Damashii, 
'the  Japanese  spirit',  is  thus  passed  down, 
unquenched,  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. It  is  not  the  least  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  elder  statesmen  who  guided 
the  destinies  of  Dai  Nippon  during  the 
Meiji  Era  that  they  built  up  this  bulwark 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  against  foreign 
foes  and  internal  demoralization. 
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It  is  the  same  in  the  spheres  of  religion, 
literature  and  art.  The  Shinto  cult,  the 
'Way  of  the  Gods,'  has  been  deliberately 
moulded  into  a  national  faith,  calculated 
to  develop  reverence  and  loyalty  for  the 
imperial  authority,  combined  with  fervent 
patriotism. 

From  1880  until  the  end  of  the  victori- 
ous war  against  China,  in  1895,  the  in- 
fluence of  German  ideas  was  supreme  in 
administration  and  military  science;  to 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  army  and  navy  by  the 
Satsuma  and  Choshiu  clansmen,  the 
growth  of  a  strong  military  party  and  the 
policy  of  national  expansion  were  due. 
The  war  with  China,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  latter's  claim  to  suzerainty  over 
Korea,  was  the  first  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  this  policy  and  of  the  nation's 
steadily  develop- 
ing military 
strength. 

Severe  meas- 
ures of  repres- 
sion were  insti- 
tuted against  the 
agitators;  but 
these  did  not  in- 
terfere with 
the  government's 
introduction  of 
measures  prelim- 
inary to  the  es- 


tablishment of  a  national  parliament. 
In  April,  1888,  the  privy  council  was 
created,  a  body  invested  with  purely 
advisory  functions,  but  by  the  nature  of 
its  membership  possessed  of  great  po- 
litical and  legislative  influence.  The  first 
duty  of  this  council  was  to  discuss  the 
draft  constitution;  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  was  impressed  upon  the  nation 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  at  its  de- 
liberations. The  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed from  the  throne  by  his  Majesty, 
attended  by  the  empress,  on  February  11, 
1889,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly 
of  princes,  dignitaries  and  officials.  On 
the  same  day  an  imperial  decree  an- 
nounced the  convocation  of  parliament 
to  take  place  in  November,   1890. 

The  promulgation   of   the   constitution 
marked  a  definite  break  with  the  past  and 


». 
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NAVAL  PROGRESS  OF  THIRTEEN  YEARS 

Few  things  so  bring  home  the  rapidity  of  the  change  in  Japan  as  her 
naval  development.  The  lower  print  of  about  1850  shows  the  type  of 
warship  then  to  be  seen  in  the  feudal  fleets.  Above  is  the  ship 
on  which  the  'taikun'  (real  ruler  of  the  shogun's  court)  voyaged 
from  Kyoto  to  Yedo  in  1863,  with  the  blessing  of  his  country's  gods. 

Top,  from  Aime,   Humbert,  'Japon   illustre,'   1870 


the  adoption  of 
Western  political 
ideas.  Equally  sig- 
nificant, however, 
was  the  oath  taken 
by  the  emperor  at 
the  Shinto  shrine 
invoking  the  pro- 
tection of  the  im- 
perial ancestors  and 
vowing  to  maintain 
the  ancient  form  of 
rpvernment.  Note- 
worthy, also,  were 
the  numerous 
clauses  in  the  con- 
stitution defining  the 
imperial  preroga- 
tives (including  the 
right  to  declare 
war,  to  make  peace 
and  conclude  trea- 
ties),  and   the   fact 
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that  the  constitution  itself  cannot  be 
amended  except  on  the  initiative  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  imperial  parliament  (or  Diet)  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  consists  of  a 
house  of  peers  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  membership  of  the  lower 
house,  originally  300,  was  raised,  by 
virtue  of  a  new  electoral  law  in  1902,  to 
381.  The  cabinet,  directly  responsible 
to  the  throne  for  the  government  of  the 
country,  is  independent  of  the  Diet,  but 
this  particular  feature  of  the  Japanese 
parliamentary  system  is  to  some  extent 


HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  EN- 
LIGHTENMENT 

Born  in  1841,  Prince  Hirobumi  Ito  was 
studying  Western  methods  in  Europe  when 
barely  twenty.  Minister  of  the  interior,  1878, 
and  premier,  1885,  he  drafted  the  1889  con- 
stitution,  and  was  resident-general   of   Korea 

when    assassinated,     1909. 

Photo,    W.  and  D.  Downey 

offset  by  the  fact  that  the  Diet  can  force 
a  dissolution  and  hold  up  an  unpopular 
budget  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies.  In 
that  event  the  government  is  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  budget  voted  in  the 
previous  financial  year.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  was  inevitable  that,  pending 
the  wider  interest  in  foreign  politics  which 
gradually  grew  out  of  Japan's  increasing 


importance  as  a  world  power,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  opposition  in  the  Diet  should 
be  chiefly  confined  to  matters  of  finance. 

In  1898  persistent  opposition  in  the 
Diet  to  the  principle  of  clan  government 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  cabinet 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  clans  other 
than  those  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  were 
represented,  though  the  latter  still  re- 
tained exclusive  control  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  reorganization  of  the  Liberal 
party  (known  henceforth  as  the  "Seiy- 
ukai'),  under  the  leadership  of  Marquis 
Ito  in  1900,  marked  a  notable  stage  in  the 
constitutional  struggle  between  the  sup- 
porters of  clan  rule  and  the  advocates  of 
the  party  system  of  government.  Gen- 
erally, however,  although  the  differences 
between  the  government  (with  the  elder 
statesmen  in  the  background)  and  the 
opposition  have  repeatedly  led  to  acute 
parliamentary  crises,  these  differences 
have  rarely  been  of  a  nature  to  prevent 
popular  support  of  the  government,  in 
and  out  of  the  Diet,  on  broad  questions 
of  policy,  wherever  the  national  honor  or 
vital  interests  have  been  involved.  It  is 
only  in  quite  modern  times  that  the  lower 
house  has  reflected  and  expressed  a 
genuine  opposition  to  the  naval  and 
military  expansion  with  which  clan  gov- 
ernment has  always  been  identified. 

The  signal  successes  achieved  by  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy  against  China  in 
1894,  and  the  prestige  thus  acquired  by 
Japan,  not  only  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  two-clan  government  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  but  justified  the  existence 
of  the  militarist  element,  which  for  the 
next  twenty  years  became  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  Japanese  policy.  The 
position  of  the  government  was  also 
strengthened  at  this  period  by  the  success- 
ful conclusion  in  London  of  its  long- 
drawn  negotiations  for  treaty  revision. 
By  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  (July  16,  1894)  Japan's 
unfettered  territorial  jurisdiction  was  to 
be  restored  in  five  years'  time,  provided 
her  new  codes  of  law  were  in  force. 

The  treaty  was  welcomed  by  the  whole 
Japanese  people  as  marking  the  end  of  a 
period  of  galling  and  undeserved  in- 
feriority. By  the  recovery  of  their 
judicial  and  fiscal  autonomy  they  could 
henceforth  deal  with  the  powers  of  the 
West  as  equals  with  equals.  The 
Japanese  nation  embarked  upon  the  war 
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with  China  with  a  heartening  sense  of 
recovered  dignity  and  confidence  in  their 
rulers. 

The  several  subsequent  stages  of  Dai 
Nippon's  rapid  advance  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-class  power  need  only  be  briefly  enu- 
merated. The  co-operation  of  a  Japanese 
force  with  the  allied  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  Peking  legations  in  1900  gave 
the  world  some  indication  of  the  military 
efficiency  which,  four  years  later,  drove 
Russia  from  Manchuria  and  restored  to 
Japan  the  position  of  advantage  on  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  of  which  the  triple 
intervention  of  1895  had  deprived  her. 
The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  concluded  in 
January,  1902,  placed  the  rulers  of  Japan 
in  the  position  to  challenge  at  the  moment 
of  their  own  choosing  the  power  that  was 
blocking  the  path  of  their  expansion  on 
the  Asiatic  mainland. 

The  defeat  of  Russia  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over 
Korea   (November.  1905).  and  five  vears 


later  by  the  annexation  of  the  peninsula. 
At  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth,  and  a  confirmatory  con- 
vention with  China  (1905),  Japan  was 
enabled  to  establish  herself  on  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  these  'special  rights  and  interests' 
in  Manchuria  and  inner  Mongolia  which 
her  rulers  had  come  to  regard  as  a  matter 
of  vital  necessity.  Coincident  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  naval  and  military 
strength,  the  nation  had  achieved  equally 
remarkable  progress  in  scientifically 
organized  industrialism  and  international 
commerce.  In  manufactures,  shipping, 
banking,  transportation  and  business 
organization  Japan  had  proved  that  she 
could  hold  her  own  with  the  Western 
nations;  this  was  clearly  demonstrated, 
after  1910,  by  the  scientific  efficiency 
with  which  Korea  and  Manchuria  were 
developed,  as  producers  of  raw  materials 
for  her  home  industries  and  food  for 
her  redundant  population. 


■MHHMBMI 


SESSION  OF  THE  JAPANESE  PARLIAMENT 

Owing  to  an  imperial  decree  of  the  previous  year,  the  first  Japanese  parliament  met  on 
November  29,  1890.  It  consists  of  a  house  of  peers  and  a  house  of  representatives ;  this 
drawing  in  a  London  illustrated  newspaper  dated  January  17,  1891,  shows  the  mikado  pre: 
siding  over  the  formal  opening  of  the  lower  house,  which  is  being  addressed  by  a  member  of 

the   cabinet. 
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The  results  of  attempts  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  population  in  Japan  proper,  by 
encouraging  emigration  to  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  were  disappointing.  They 
proved,  as  similar  experiments  in  Yezo 
and  Formosa  had  proved,  that,  while 
highly  successful  as  emigrants  to  settled 
countries,  the  Japanese  working  classes 
have  no  liking  or  aptitude  for  the  life  of 
pioneer  colonists  in  undeveloped  regions. 
This  fact  is  of  more  importance  than  may 
appear,  inasmuch  as  the  inability  of  Japan 
to  get  rid  of  her  surplus  population  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  combined  with  the 
restrictions  placed  on  Japanese  emigra- 
tion by  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  Acts  of 
America  and  Australia,  lies  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  social  and  economic  problems 
with  which  modern  Japan  is  confronted. 
For  the  population  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire— which  was  33  millions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Meiji  Era — is  about  100 
millions  to-day,  of  whom  over  60  millions 
live  in  Japan  proper,  a  number  consider- 
able in  excess  of  the  country's  maximum 
food  resources.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  problems  which  confront 
Japanese  statesmen  all  center  ultimately, 
like  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  imported  food  for  a 
rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  social  system  which  has  produced 
Japan's   civilization  differs  from  that  of 


China  in  that,  while  both  start  from  the 
same  philosophical  and  ethical  principles, 
the  Japanese  rests  on  the  physical  basis 
and  the  mechanics  of  an  organized  eco- 
nomic society.  It  has  therefore  repeat- 
edly demonstrated  its  ability  to  adapt 
itself  rapidly  to  a  new  environment,  ac- 
quiring the  superior  civilizations  of  other 
countries  and  moulding  them  to  its  own 
purposes.  But,  side  by  side  with  this 
remarkable  adaptability,  the  collective  in- 
telligence of  Dai  Nippon  has  also  dis- 
played an  almost  Chinese  conservatism 
in  matters  of  national  sentiment,  religion 
and  political  economy.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  noted  that,  whereas 
in  China  the  political  platform  and  the 
press  have  remained  alien  and  exotic  in- 
novations, in  Japan  the  parliamentary 
system  and  the  press  have  become  part 
of  the  fabric  of  national  life,  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  their  own,  in 
which  the  old  traditions,  the  spirit  of 
Japan,  are  preserved.  Thus  also,  while 
the  rulers  of  modern  Japan  have  been 
able  to  sanction  the  prospect  of  man- 
hood suffrage,  and  test  the  temper  of 
their  own  electorate,  with  less  uneasiness 
than  was  shown  by  most  European  coun- 
tries, the  traditional  and  almost  religious 
reverence  for  the  throne  remains,  to  all 
appearances,  as  firmly  rooted  as  ever  in 
the  soul  of  the  people. 
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flT'HE  origin  of  the  middle  classes  is  to 
*&  be  found  in  the  growth  of  urban 
communities.  Rural  society  was  com- 
posed of  two  main  elements:  landlords 
and  laborers;  and  an  industrial  and  trad- 
ing middle  class,  distinct  from  a  military 
land-owning  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand 
and  peasant  cultivators  of  the  soil  on  the 
other,  was  the  product  of  town  life.  On 
the  Continent  the  development  of  a  mid- 
dle class  was  arrested  by  adverse  political 
circumstances.  In  England  alone  did  the 
middle  classes  achieve  an  uninterrupted 
growth,  economic  and  political — thanks 
to  her  geographical  position,  which  pro- 
tected her  from  foreign  invasion;  the 
political  stability  of  her  institutions;  her 
comparative  freedom  from  violent  tur- 
moil, industrial  restrictions  and  internal 
tariffs;  her  adoption  of  a  fiscal  system  in 
which  the  revenue  expanded  with  the 
growth  of  trade,  and  of  a  banking  system 
which  afforded  opportunities  for  the  accu- 
mulation and  application  of  capital;  and, 
lastly,  her  wealth  of  mineral  resources. 

For  centuries  most  English  towns  were 
in  a  wretched,  squalid  condition,  mean 
and  poor,  sparsely  inhabited,  scarcely 
more  than  large-sized  villages.  But  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages  there  emerged  into 
prominence  a  manufacturing  class,  the 
advent  of  which  was  a  momentous  event. 
Its  importance  is  seen  especially  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  town  life 
which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Of  the  wealth  of  London  there  is  striking 
testimony  and  other  towns  besides  Lon- 
don were  advancing  in  prosperity.  Every- 
where a  class  of  rich  burgesses  came  into 
existence,  whose  houses  and  plate  and 
tapestry  all  bore  witness  to  their  material 
progress. 

Their  prosperity  was  evinced  also  in  a 
fine  display  of  public  spirit:  in  the  foun- 


dation of  hospitals  and  schools,  the  repair 
of  roads  and  bridges,  and  many  other 
spheres  of  public  utility  which  in  the 
olden  days  were  matters  of  private 
benevolence.  The  reign  of  Henry  VI  was 
specially  noteworthy  for  the  benefactions 
of  wealthy  London  citizens.  Signs  of 
industrial  wealth  meet  us,  indeed,  on 
every  hand — in  the  erection  of  churches 
and  town  halls,  market  crosses  and  paved 
streets,  gates,  bridges  and  harbors.  It 
is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  industry  was  proving  more  attractive 
than  husbandry.  It  offered  a  wider  scope 
to  men  of  initiative  and  enterprise,  and 
opened  up  a  great  career  where  wealth 
and  prestige  lay  within  the  grasp  of  all 
who  could  approve  themselves  worthy  by 
their  skill  and  resources. 

Two  elements  were  comprised  in  the 
middle  classes,  one  an  industrial  element, 
the  other  a  trading  element.  By  the 
sixteenth  century  the  industrial  element 
in  the  middle  class  had  begun  to  assume 
the  aspect  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. It  was  essentially  an  employing 
class,  which  rapidly  gained  control  of 
industry,  and  established  an  economic 
ascendancy  over  the  great  body  of  indus- 
trial^  workers  whose  welfare  and  even 
existence  were  now  dependent  upon  it. 

The  Tudor  monarchy  disliked  the  de- 
velopment of  a  capitalist  system,  partly, 
at  any  rate,  because  the  expansion  of 
industry  was  producing  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  social  unrest  arising  out 
of  unemployment  and  wage  disputes.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  great  labor  code 
was  framed  which  imposed  restrictions 
upon  industrial  capitalism.  It  provided 
that  wages  should  be  fixed  by  the  local 
magistrates,  applying  a  principle  which 
was  first  adopted  in  the  fourteenth 
century;    it    made    compulsory    a    seven 
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years'  apprenticeship;  and  it  compelled 
every  master  in  the  textile  industry  who 
had  three  apprentices  to  employ  a 
journeyman. 

The  system  of  state  control  over  the 
economic  activities  of  the  middle  classes 
depended  for  its  successful  working  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  absolute  mon- 
archy, acting  through  the  agency  of  the 
privy  council,  maintained  its  hold  over 
the  local  authorities.    But  when  the  Civil 


LONDON  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
OF  1829 

Three  times  has  a  Royal  Exchange  been  built 
on  the  same  site  in  Cornhill  to  serve  as  a 
rendezvous  for  London  merchants.  Of  the 
second  building,  shown  in  this  engraving  of 
1829,  all  but  the  clock  tower  was  burnt 
in   1838. 

War  destroyed  the  power  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  the  authority  of  the  privy 
council  was  fatally  impaired,  and  the  in- 
dustrial legislation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 
The  Revolution  of  1688  completed  the 
process  of  disintegration,  and  Parliament 


came  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
capitalist  classes,  who  now  demanded 
their  liberation  from  the  shackles  of 
state  control.  Not  until  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  a  consequence  of  the  new 
problems  created  by  the  introduction  of 
the  factory  system,  and  the  awakening 
of  the  working  classes  to  political  and 
economic  self-consciousness,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  state  control  once  more  revived. 

The  trading  element  in  the  middle 
classes  consisted  of  retail  dealers,  whole- 
salers and  merchants  engaged  in  oversea 
trade.  The  differentiation  between  re- 
tailer and  wholesaler  was  an  indication 
of  that  economic  specialisation  which  is 
the  hall  mark  of  an  expanding  commercial 
system.  But  it  was  primarily  in  foreign 
trade  that  the  nascent  trading  element 
achieved  the  wealth  and  importance 
which  conferred  dignity  and  prestige  on 
the  English  middle  classes. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception 
that  down  to  the  Industrial  Revolution 
foreign  trade  was  almost  non-existent. 
No  picture  can  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
foreign  trade  of  England  was  already  as- 
suming a  world-wide  character.  Her 
exports  penetrated  into  nearly  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Her  imports  comprised  the 
products  of  four  continents.  Her  com- 
mercial organization  was  highly  developed 
on  the  basis  of  companies,  while  the 
working  of  the  credit  system  and  the 
foreign  exchanges  reproduced  in  its  es- 
sentials the  mechanism  of  modern  busi- 
ness life. 

The  direction  of  foreign  trade  was  in 
the  hands  of  merchants.  Taken  in  all, 
the  merchants  were  a  numerous  body. 
After  the  Restoration  London  contained 
over  three  thousand  merchants  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
of  whom  more  than  half  were  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  In  addition  must  be 
reckoned  the  merchants  in  the  outports, 
including  Bristol,  Exeter,  Hull,  Newcastle 
and  Ipswich. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
oversea  trade  was  carried  on  in  former 
times  imposed  on  the  merchant  class 
functions  which  should  have  been  as- 
sumed by  the  state — maintaining  embas- 
sies, erecting  forts,  repressing  piracy  and 
providing  in  other  ways  for  the  security 
of  English  traders  abroad.  To  carry  out 
these  functions  organization  was  needed. 
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Two  types  of  com- 
panies were  evolved — 
the  regulated  and  the 
joint-stock.  In  the 
former  each  member 
traded  on  his  own  capi- 
tal, subject  to  the  com- 
mon rules  laid  down 
by  the  fellowship  to 
which  he  belonged. 
In  the  latter  the  mem- 
bers traded  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  and  the 
profits  or  losses  were 
distributed  among  the 
members  as  share- 
holders. 

The  growth  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Eng- 
land was  revealed  not 
only  in  the  successive 
stages  by  which  they 
established  their  eco- 
nomic ascendancy  over 
the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  in 
their  gradual  acquisi- 
tion of  political  power. 
The  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  self-assertion, 
which  has  always  been 
the  marked  character- 
istic of  the  English 
middle  classes,  was  al- 
ready in  evidence  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when 
they  did  not  hesitate 
to  challenge  the  two 
strongest  forces  in  the 
state — the  Church  and 
the  Monarchy. 

From  generation  to 
generation  the  burges- 
ses of  the  towns  carried 
on  the  struggle  for 
municipal  freedom,  and 
the  struggle  was 
marked  in  every  stage 
of  its  course  by  ex- 
treme violence  and  bitterness.  The  spirit 
of  independence  which  they  manifested, 
coupled  with  the  training  which  they  re- 
ceived in  the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs,  equipped  them  for  the  day  when 
they  were  to  play  a  role  in  the  larger 
sphere  of  national  politics. 

The  first  beginnings  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  in  the  govern- 


JOHN   WILKES 

His  scurrilous  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment in  Xo.  45  of  the  North  Briton 
secured  the  arrest  of  John  Wilkes  in 
1763.  Upon  his  release  he  was  hailed 
as  a  champion  of  liberty.  Carica- 
ture by  James  Savers. 

From     Turberville,     'Eighteenth     Century,' 
O.U.P. 


ment  of  England  date 
from  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Simon 
de  Montfort  sum- 
moned representatives 
of  the  towns  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1265.  In  a 
feudal  society  their 
part  in  the  national  as- 
sembly would  doubt- 
less have  been  insignif- 
icant but  for  the  union 
of  the  representatives 
of  the  shires  and  the 
boroughs  to  form  one 
of  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm.  The  pres- 
ence of  knights  of  the 
shire  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ensured  the 
lower  chamber  a  pres- 
tige, an  importance  and 
a  stability  which  the 
commercial  classes  by 
themselves  would 
never  have  been  able 
to  achieve. 

Yet  many  centuries 
were  to  elapse  before 
the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial classes  became 
the  predominant  part- 
ner in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  estab- 
lished their  political 
supremacy  in  the  state. 
Two  obstacles  impeded 
their  progress.  One 
was  the  absolute  mon- 
archy, whose  power 
was  not  finally  de- 
stroyed until  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  The 
second  was  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory over  the  mon- 
archy until  its  own 
power  in  turn  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Reform  of  Parliament  in 
1832.  It  was  in  the  struggle  over  the 
electoral  system  that  the  middle  classes 
emerged  as  a  separate  political  force. 

Under  George  III  the  anomalies  of  the 
unreformed  Parliament  began  to  attract 
general  attention.  A  petition  drawn  up 
in  1793  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  asserted  that  the  majority  in 
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Parliament  was  elected  by  less  than  15,- 
000  electors,  though  the  population  now 
numbered  nearly  eleven  millions.  Corn- 
wall had  about  the  same  number  of 
members  as  Scotland.  Again,  70  members 
were  returned  by  35  boroughs  with 
practically  no  electors,  the  right  of 
nomination  being  vested  in  the  patron; 
and  179  were  returned  by  boroughs  with 
under  200  electors.  Large  towns  like 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds 
were  unrepresented,  while  Old  Sarum, 
which  boasted  a  single  inhabitant  sent 
two  members  to  Westminster. 

Apart  from  anomalies  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats,  the  electoral  system  dis- 
played every  possible  vice.  There  existed 
no  uniform  franchise,  and  bribery  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Members  holding  their  seats  by  a 
vicious  system  of  corruption  were  scarcely 
likely  to  take  a  lofty  view  of  their  duties, 
and  the  radical  defect  of  the  English 
political  system  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  that  Parliament  was  not  responsible 
to  the  nation.  Elected  by  a  very  small 
section  of  the  people,  voting  with  closed 
doors,  prohibiting  reports  of  their 
speeches,  members  were,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  'uncrowned  kings.'  They 
were  not  responsible  to,  nor — except  in  a 
crisis — were  they  influenced  by,  public 
opinion.  The  key  to  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  lies  in 
the  enormous  powers  of  patronage  at  the 
crown's  disposal.  In  George  I's  reign  no 
fewer  than  271  members  held  offices 
under  the  crown,  and  bribes,  pensions 
and  peerages  were  freely  distributed.  In- 
stead of  the  ministry  following  Parlia- 
ment as  to-day,  Parliament  followed  the 
ministry  and  supported  whatever  govern- 
ment was  in  office.  When  the  ministry 
was  Whig,  Parliament  was  Whig;  and 
when  the  ministry  was  Tory,  Parliament 
was  Tory.  Thus  during  the  early  years 
of  George  Ill's  reign  there  were  numer- 
ous changes  of  ministry  without  any 
general  election. 

It  is  therefore  only  by  a  figure  of 
speech  that  we  speak  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  as  establishing  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament.  This  supremacy  was  really 
nominal,  and  the  influence  of  the  execu- 
tive was  still  supreme,  though  now 
exerted  by  corruption  through  Parliament 
itself,  not  as  in  the  seventeenth  century 
openly   in   defiance   of   Parliament. 


The  need  for  parliamentary  reform  had 
been  recognized  under  the  Common- 
wealth, but  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  country  seemed 
sunk  in  political  apathy  and  to  care  only 
for  material  interests.  Then,  in  the 
second  half,  appeared  signs  of  an  awak- 
ening. Under  the  stimulus  of  George 
Ill's  attempt  at  personal  rule,  and  the 
shock  given  to  the  national  pride  by  the 
American  Revolution,  political  interest 
once  more  revived,  and  attention  came 
to  be  concentrated,  first  and  foremost, 
upon  the  defects  of  the  parliamentary 
machine. 

The  elder  Pitt  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
long  line  of  reformers;  next  came  John 
Wilkes,  whose  career  was  so  curiously 
interwoven  with  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  But  the  Whig  party  was 
not  united  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  for  Burke  and  the 
Rockingham  Whigs  opposed  organic 
changes  in  the  constitution.  The  hopes 
of  the  reformers  were  therefore  fixed 
upon  the  younger  Pitt,  and,  although  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  his 
earliest  parliamentary  efforts  were  directed 
towards  reform.  His  proposals  were 
defeated:  vested  interests  proved  too 
strong.  The  proprietors  of  the  rotten 
boroughs  cried  out  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe.  Was  this  the  time  for  reform,  they 
asked,  when  the  Empire  had  been  rent 
asunder  by  the  American  Revolt,  when 
the  colonists  had  become  republicans, 
and  when,  if  once  the  door  were  opened 
to  changes,  no  one  could  prescribe  their 
limits?  Pitt  lived  to  use  the  same 
argument  himself. 

Apart  from  the  plea  that  the  movement 
was  inopportune,  no  other  valid  ground 
for  opposition  existed. 

In  the  'eighties  the  reformers  seemed 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land, 
but  the  French  Revolution,  gave  an  un- 
expected setback  to  the  movement,  and 
afforded  the  Tory  party  an  argument  for 
opposing  all  innovations  in  government. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  Revolution 
was  to  stimulate  the  English  radicals  to 
renewed  activity  and  enthusiasm.  The 
strongholds  of  radical  activities  were 
London,  Norwich,  and  Edinburgh.  Nor- 
wich, indeed,  boasted  of  thirty  different 
clubs,  and  Sheffield  also  figured  promi- 
nently. In  addition  to  these  societies  the 
public  interest  in  political  questions  was 
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reflected  in  the  stream  of  pamphlets  and 
broadsheets  which  flooded  the  country. 

While  the  Radical  party  was  thus 
awakening  to  new  life,  a  great  change 
was  passing  over  the  minds  of  the  English 
people.  In  England  the  reaction,  due  to 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
grew  more  and  more  intense.  The  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI  created  a  profound 
impression,  and  even  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers of  the  Revolution  began  to  show 
a  change  of  front.  The  dreams  of  those 
who  had  seen  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
French  people  a  movement  that  was  to 
regenerate  France  and  transform  Europe 
faded  away.  Instead  of  a  golden  age, 
crowned  with  peace  and  tranquillity,  came 
an  age  of  iron,  of  greed  of  conquest,  of 
sordid  ambition.  For  Rousseau  and  the 
vision  of  nature  were  substituted  Napoleon 
and  a  Europe  in  arms.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  rude  awakening  destroyed  men's 
faith  in  the  Revolution  or  even  con- 
verted them  into  its  bitter  foes. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  government, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  French  opin- 
ions in  Europe,  soon  abandoned  its  at- 
titude of  benevolent  detachment  and 
plunged  into  all  the  excesses  of  reaction. 
The  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  clouded  with  gloom  for  the  English 
people.  Social  distress  was  rife,  and  the 
war  with  France  aggravated  the  evils  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  revolutions 
that  were  changing  the  face  of  England. 
The  radical  clubs,  like  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  had  been  broken  up. 
and  their  leading  spirits  silenced  either 
by  transportation  or  by  intimidation. 
The  cause  of  reform  seemed  extinct,  and 
the  brilliant  hopes  which  had  filled  the 
hearts  of  English  reformers  gave  way  to 
sullen  apathy  and  despair.  Reform  was 
delayed  for  more  than  forty  years,  but 
when  at  length  it  made  its  advent,  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830,  it  exhibited  a  force  and  vitality 
that  made  it  irresistible.  For  in  these 
forty  years  the  industrial  changes  had 
matured,  and  before  the  cotton  lords  of 
the  north  the  landlords  of  the  south 
rapidly  succumbed.  In  1832  the  middle 
classes  obtained  their  complete  enfran- 
chisement, and  a  new  era  had  dawned  in 
the  political  annals  of  the  English  people. 

The  fight  for  the  Reform  Bill  was  only 
the  first  stage  of  the  struggle  between  the 
middle  classes  and  the  aristocracy.     The 


second  stage  was  the  fight  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  which  the  issue  at 
stake  was  whether  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  middle 
classes  or  the  landed  interests  of  the 
aristocracy  should  occupy  the  chief  place 
in  the  national  economy.  The  Corn  Laws 
were  intended  to  maintain  the  price  of 
corn  at  a  high  level.  They  belonged  to 
an  age  in  which  the  wealth  of  England  lay 
in  her  fields  and  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion  followed   the   plough.      But   in   the 


APOSTLE   OF   CONSERVATISM 

A  powerful  force  among  the  anti-reform 
section  of  the  Whigs,  Edmund  Burke  (1729- 
97)  sought  to  maintain  the  existing  consti- 
tution as  modified  by  his  Economic  Reform 
Bill  of  1782.  This  engraving  is  after  a 
portrait   by    Romney. 

nineteenth  century  the  center  of  economic 
gravity  had  changed.  The  wealth  of 
England  now  lay  in  her  factories  and 
workshops;  and  the  artisan  and  the 
trader  became  the  typical  figures  of 
English  life.  In  the  altered  economic 
circumstances  the  retention  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  have  meant  that  the  middle 
classes  enjoyed  the  semblance,  not  the 
substance,  of  political  power. 

The  struggle  over  the  Corn  Laws  was 
a  memorable  one.  The  landlords  showed 
themselves  determined  to  resist  the  at- 
tack upon  the  last   stronghold   in  which 
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they  were  now  entrenched.  But  the  as- 
sailants of  the  Corn  Laws  under  the 
leadership  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright  showed  an  even  greater  determina- 
tion. The  League  sent  missionaries 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  large  sums  of  money  were  col- 
lected; millions  of  tracts  were  distrib- 
uted; hundreds  of  meetings  were  held 
in  town  and  country.  And  in  1846  their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  victory.  The 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  an  unmis- 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND 

Radical  activities  in  England  received  a  powerful  stimulus  from  the 
news  that  revolution  had  broken  out  in  France,  and  many  new  political 
societies  were  formed.  The  three  cloaked  conspirators  in  this  satirical 
print  of  1792  represent  Tom  Paine,  author  of  the  revolutionary  Rights 
of   Man,    with    Sheridan   and   Whitbread. 


takable  symptom  that  the  middle  classes 
had  established  their  ascendancy  in  the 
state.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest had  lost  its  power  to  sting.  The 
landlords  had  their  revenge  for  the  Corn 
Laws  by  passing  the  Ten  Hours  Act  of 
1847  on  behalf  of  the  operatives  in  the 
factories. 

The  triumph  of  the  middle  classes  in 
1832  had  not  been  achieved  unaided.  In 
the  fight  for  the  Reform  Bill  they  had 
the  co-operation  of  the  mass  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Political  unions  were  formed 
which  combined  both  sections  of  the 
community  in  one  association.  The  sup- 
port of  the  working  men  was  given  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Reform  Bill  would 
be  a  'stepping  stone'  to  their  own  political 
rights.  This,  however,  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Whig  party,  and  Lord  John 


Russell,  their  spokesman,  declared  that 
'both  those  who  supported  and  those  who 
opposed  the  Reform  Bill  were  alike 
determined  to  go  no  farther,  but  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  preserve  the  ren- 
ovated constitution  entire  and  unim- 
paired.' The  determination  to  treat  the 
bill  as  a  final  measure,  and  not  as  an 
installment,  shattered  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  middle  and  the  working  classes. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  latter  the  Reform  Act 
had  only  effected  a  transfer  of  power 
from  one  domi- 
neering faction  to 
another ;  and  out 
of  their  disillu- 
sionment sprang 
the  Chartist  move- 
ment, in  which 
working  men  for 
the  first  time  chal- 
lenged the  newly 
won  political  as- 
cendancy of  the 
middle  classes. 

Chartism  was 
an  expression  of 
working-class  con- 
sciousness: it  was 
the  first  political 
labor  movement. 
In  the  'thirties 
and  'forties  work- 
ing men  had  be- 
come completely 
estranged  from 
the  middle  classes. 
They  were  re- 
solved to  stand  alone  and  fight  their  own 
battles.  Chartism  was  thus  essentially  a 
class  struggle,  inspired  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  class  interests,  and  seeking  the 
realization  of  its  aims  independently  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  other  sections. 
The  charter  itself  was  a  political  docu- 
ment. Its  famous  'Six  Points'  were  all 
political:  manhood  suffrage,  equal  elec- 
toral districts,  voting  by  ballot,  annual 
parliaments,  abolition  of  the  property 
qualifications  for  parliament,  and  pay- 
ment of  members.  The  most  important 
was  manhood  suffrage.  In  Chartist  writ- 
ings it  was  emphasised  that  out  of  six 
million  males  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age  the  number  of  electors  barely  ex- 
ceeded 800,000,  of  whom  151,000  actu- 
ally returned  a  majority  of  members  of 
Parliament. 
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Nevertheless,  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Chartist  movement  was  not  political 
but  social.  What  gave  to  Chartism  its 
stern  reality  and  even  brought  England 
to  the  verge  of  revolution  was  not  a 
sense  of  political  grievances,  but  of 
social  grievances.  These  were  the  root 
cause  of  the  political  unrest.  The  social 
aspirations  of  Chartism  served  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  political  movements. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  consciousness  of  the 
ulterior  aims  of  the  Chartist  movement 
that  inspired  the  resistance 
to  it.  It  was  the  fear  of 
what  lay  behind  the  Charter 
that  caused  overpowering 
apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  the  middle  classes.  This 
explains  the  paradox  of 
Chartism,  namely,  that  the 
demands  of  the  Charter 
began  to  be  conceded  as 
soon  as  the  Chartist  move- 
ment itself  was  extinct. 
Once  the  dread  of  a  social 
revolution  was  removed, 
the  opposition  to  political 
changes  died  away;  and 
when  in  I  So  7  the  working 
men  in  towns  were  en- 
franchised, the  'leap  in  the 
dark'  excited  but  little  ap- 
prehension. 

The  Chartist  Movement 
expired  in  1848.  Its  final 
episode  is  also  its  best 
known.  In  anticipation  of 
a  great  Chartist  demonstra- 
tion in  support  of  the  Third 
National  Petition,  for  which  six  million 
signatures  were  claimed.  170.000  special 
constables  had  been  enrolled,  among  them 
William  Gladstone  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  future  emperor  of  the  French  people; 
but  the  rain  came  on,  the  demonstration 
dispersed  quietly,  and  the  monster  peti- 
tion was  bundled  off  to  Westminster  in 
three  cabs,  to  be  received  by  Parliament 
with  shouts  of  laughter.  An  examination 
of  the  signatures  revealed  that  the 
number  was  less  than  two  millions,  and 
they  included  such  names  as  'Victoria 
rex  April  1st,'  Prince  Albert.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  represented  as  recording  his  signature 
seventeen  times.  It  was  an  unworthy 
ending  of  a  great  movement  which  had 
inspired  some  of  the  best  minds  among 


the  English  working  class.  None  the  less 
it  was  not  ridicule  that  killed  Chartism. 
The  causes  of  failure  were  more  funda- 
mental. 

In  the  first  place  working  men  were  not 
united  in  their  attack  upon  the  middle 
classes.  They  differed  among  themselves 
as  to  their  ulterior  aims.  They  were 
agreed  on  the  political  platform:  they 
were  hopelessly  divided  on  the  social 
platform.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
Chartist  leaders   did   commit   themselves 


BRITANNIA'S  'LEAP  IN  THE  DARK' 

Lord  Derby,  head  of  the  government  that  passed  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1867,  himself  referred  to  this  measure  enfranchising 
the  artisans  in  towns  as  a  'leap  in  the  dark.'  Punch's 
cartoon  represents  Lord  Derby  as  a  horse,  galloping  into 
the  thicket  of  reform,  while  Britannia  shields  her  eyes. 


to  definite  proposals.  In  the  ferment  of 
ideas  two  main  schools  of  thought 
emerged.  The  first,  under  the  leadership 
of  Feargus  O'Connor,  was  reactionary : 
its  cry  was  'back  to  the  land/  It  repre- 
sented a  protest  against  the  new  in- 
dustrialism which  had  created  the  factory 
system  and  concentrated  large  masses  of 
population  amidst  unhealthy  surround- 
ings. The  second  accepted  as  inevitable 
the  industrialisation  of  England  and  did 
not  seek  to  divert  the  economic  current. 
Men  like  William  Lovett  saw  the  salva- 
tion of  the  working  classes  not  in  a 
return  to  an  idealized  past,  but  in  co- 
operation and  above  all  in  the  education 
and  moral  uplifting  of  the  masses. 

Apart    from    the    diversity    of    aims, 
methods  and  leadership,  there  was  a  fatal 
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disunion  in  the  ranks  of  labor  itself. 
The  north  and  the  south  appeared,  in 
an  industrial  sense,  two  different  worlds. 
The  workmen  of  the  south,  and  more 
particularly  London,  represented  the  old 
craft  traditions.  They  were  skilled 
artisans,  organized  in  strong  trade  unions, 
which  had  maintained  their  privilege  of 
exclusive  membership  and  successfully 
resisted  social  degradation.  In  the  north, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  vast  population  had 
sprung  into  existence,  created  by  the  new 
industrialism,  and  its  turbulent  and  un- 
tamed character  was  the  inevitable 
product  of  the  evil  forces  which  shaped 
it.  Uneducated,  brutalised  by  excessive 
hours  of  toil,  living  amidst  appaling  in- 
sanitary conditions  and  maddened  by  a 
sense  of  injustice  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
economic  system,  the  miners  and 
famished  weavers  of  the  north  presented 
a  seething  mass  of  inflammable  material 
which  only  needed  the  spark  of  fiery 
eloquence  to  set  it  ablaze. 

This  was  the  'condition  of  England'  in 
the  opening  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  but  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  the 


economic  and  social  landscape  was  trans- 
formed. The  country  entered  upon  an 
era  of  great  prosperity,  revealed  in  the 
growth  of  foreign  trade  abroad  and  in 
in  the  erection  of  new  factories  at  home, 
in  the  reduced  number  of  bankruptcies, 
in  the  prosperous  state  of  the  national 
revenue,  in  the  falling  off  in  emigration, 
in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages 
and  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the 
poor  rate.  All  these  things  pointed  to  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  population.  This  outburst 
of  prosperity  was  fatal  to  Chartism,  which 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  masses 
not  on  account  of  its  political  aspirations, 
but  because  it  expressed  their  social  dis- 
content. After  the  collapse  of  Chartism 
the  working  classes  abandoned  for  half 
a  century  the  attempt  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  separate  political  party,  and  were 
content,  until  the  rise  of  a  political  labor 
party,  to  accept  the  middle  classes  as 
their  leaders  and  monitors. 

Chartism,  however,  was  not  fruitless. 
It  taught  the  middle  classes  a  lesson  which 
they  have  never  forgotten,  though  their 


A  MOVEMENT  THAT  FAILED:    CHARTISM  IN  1848 

In  1848  revolutionary  movements  on  the  Continent  encouraged  the  Chartists,  led  by  Ernest 
Jones  and  Feargus  O'Connor,  to  fresh  agitations  for  their  six  points  of  reform.  A  proposed 
procession  to  Westminster  with  their  'monster  petition'  was  forbidden,  and  this  sketch,  made 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  represents  a  section  of  the  crowd  that  attended  the  great  Chartist 
meeting  on  Kennington  Common.     Bogus  signatures  discredited  the  petition  and  the  movement 

ended  in  ignominy. 
'Illustrated     London     News,'      1848 
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sensitiveness  to  its  teachings  has  been 
more  pronounced  at  some  periods  than  at 
others. 

Three  great  remedial  measures  in  the 
'forties  did  much  to  alleviate  popular 
discontent:  the  prohibition  of  women  and 
child  labor  in  the  mines,  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
of  1847.  And  from  the  'forties  onwards 
there  has  been  a  continuous  stream  of 
social  legislation,  designed  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  may  there- 
fore claim  that,  whatever  the  errors  and 
limitations  of  their  stewardship,  they  have 
not  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the  welfare 
of  those  whose  interests  were  committed 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  to  their 
charge.. 

On  the  Continent  the  history  of  the 
middle  classes  ran  a  different  course.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  Continental  society 
comprised  four  main  elements,  whom  an 
old  French  historian  described  as  the 
landowner  who  commanded,  the  peasant 
who  obeyed,  the  soldier  who  fought,  and 
the  priest  who  prayed.  The  English 
traveller,  accustomed  in  his  own  country 
to  greater  gradations  of  wealth  and  rank, 
was  struck  by  the  extremes  of  poverty 
and  wealth  which  he  found  abroad:  he 
seemed  to  pass  at  once  from  beggary  to 
profusion.  The  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor  appeared  absolute,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land it  was  bridged  over  by  intermediate 
classes.  One  partial  exception  must  be 
noticed.  The  commercial  development  of 
France  had  created  the  nucleus  of  a 
middle  class,  to  whose  leadership  was 
largely  due  the  success  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Revolution  broke  out  in  France 
not  because  the  economic  abuses  were 
greater  there  than  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
but  owing  to  the  growth  of  an  enlightened 
middle  class  animated  by  a  strong  passion 
for  social  equality,  whose  discontent  with 
the  existing  regime  had  been  fostered  by 
the  writings  of  the  'philosophes.'  Satu- 
rated with  liberal  ideas,  and  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, which  they  had  actively  encouraged, 
the  bourgeoisie  assumed  the  leadership  in 
the  attack  on  the  old  order.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  shattering  it,  but  their  own 
advent  to  political  power  was  postponed, 
first  by  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  then  by  the 
restoration     of     the     Bourbon     dynasty. 


Their  opportunity  came  with  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.  They  wrested  the  fruits  of 
victory  out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace, 
and  set  up  the  Orleans  monarchy  in  order 
to  establish  their  position  in  the  com- 
munity as  the  governing  class.  They 
alone    enjoyed    the    exercise    of    political 


THOMAS   CARLYLE 

One  of  the  greatest  literary  forces  of  his  age, 
Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881)  denounced  the 
governmental  apathy  towards  the  social 
abuses  that  flourished  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Sir  J.  E.  Millais  painted  this  portrait 
of  him. 
National    Portrait    Gallery,    London 

rights,  since  the  franchise  was  limited  to 
those  who  paid  two  hundred  francs  a 
year  in  taxes,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  to 
those  who  paid  five  hundred  francs. 
Hence  they  were  able  to  determine  the 
composition  of  the  Chambers. 

The  bourgeois  monarchy  sought  to  steer 
its  way  midway  between  reaction  and 
revolution;  and  its  policy  was  based  on 
timid  'resistance'  to  all  political  innova- 
tions. It  imposed  an  unpopular  peace 
upon  a  nation  in  love  with  glory,  while 
its  conduct  of  internal  affairs  equally 
failed  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  The 
pillars  of  the  monarchy  were  the  middle 
classes.  Their  authority  rested  on  a  legal 
basis — the  franchise — but  they  enjoyed 
no  moral  or  intellectual  ascendancy  over 
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the  rest  of  the  community,  and  they 
possessed  no  historical  claims  to  be  the 
governing  class.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  representatives  of  wealth  and  ma- 
terial power  they  excited  the  animosity 
of  those  in  whose  eyes  the  existing  social 
and  economic  order  was  based  upon 
injustice.  Thus  the  support  of  the  bour- 
geoisie was  in  the  long  run  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

The  short-lived  ascendancy  of  the  bour- 
geoisie in  the  government  of  France  was 
destroyed  by  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
which  was  directed  primarily  against 
middle-class  government.  The  institution 
of  manhood  suffrage  transferred  political 
power  from  the  middle  classes  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  Revolution 
thus  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  political  democracy.  It  was  also  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  economic  democ- 
racy, because  it  witnessed  a  remarkable, 
though  tentative,  experiment  in  socialism. 

The  populace  of  Paris  had  not  over- 
turned the  government  of  the  middle 
classes  for  political  reasons  alone.  The 
watchword  of  the  Revolution  was  'the 
right  to  work.'  Its  promoters  contem- 
plated a  form  of  industrial  syndicalism 
in  which  production  was  to  be  organized 
on  the  basis  of  self-governing  workshops 
which  appointed  their  own  officials  and 
were  linked  up  with  other  industrial 
groups.  But  instead  of  the  co-operative 
workshops  advocated  by  Louis  Blanc, 
which  the  state  was  to  furnish  with  the 
preliminary  capital,  while  leaving  the 
control  of  the  industry  in  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  themselves,  the  government 
established  national  workshops  in  which 
a  motley  crowd  of  workmen  were  assem- 
bled without  any  useful  work  to  do.  The 
situation  rapidly  became  a  menace  to  the 
public  order  and  the  workshops  were 
abolished.  The  disappointed  hopes  of  the 
laboring  classes  provoked  them  into  armed 
insurrection,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict 
took  place  which  ended  the  dream  of  a 
social  democracy.  Then  followed  the 
Second  Empire  in  which  all  classes  were 
stripped  of  political  rights,  which  they 
did  not  succeed  in  recovering  until  the 
foundation  of  the  Third  Republic  in  1870. 

In  Germany  a  vigorous  town  life  had 
flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
Hanseatic  League  was  the  most  powerful 
commercial  force  in  northern  Europe. 
But  in  modern  times  the  development  of 


a  German  middle  class  was  arrested  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances.  The 
ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  left 
permanent  traces  upon  the  country,  and 
retarded  its  economic  development  for 
two  centuries.  Moreover  Germany  was 
the  most  divided  country  in  Europe,  and 
comprised,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  over  two  hundred  states. 
Down  to  1850  industry  was  still  organized 
on  primitive  lines.  The  guild  system, 
with  its  network  of  restrictions,  still  held 
its  ground,  and  machinery  had  made  but 
little  progress.  In  the  'fifties  and  'sixties, 
however,  Germany  began  to  make  head- 
way. The  Zollverein,  or  customs  union, 
widened  the  market  for  Germany  by 
removing  fiscal  barriers,  and  the  railways 
afforded  invaluable  facilities  for  the  trans- 
port of  commodities  like  coal  and  iron. 
When,  in  1871,  Germany  became  a 
national  state,  the  energy  of  the  nation 
was  revealed  in  the  remarkable  expansion 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

During  the  closing  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  German  middle  class 
assumed  a  modern  aspect.  It  became 
primarily  an  employing  and  directing 
class,  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
working  class,  whose  consciousness  of 
separate  economic  interests  found  expres- 
sion in  the  formation  of  trade  unions. 
While  it  resembles  in  its  capitalist  func- 
tions the  English  middle  class,  it  differs 
from  it  in  the  more  thorough  mental 
training  which  it  receives.  The  German 
system  of  education  has  broadened  the 
intellectual  horizon  of  the  German  middle 
class,  and  made  it  less  stereotyped,  more 
responsive  to  new  ideas,  more  willing  to 
apply  scientific  knowledge  both  to  meth- 
ods of  production  and  to  the  marketing 
of  goods.  On  the  other  hand  its  social 
status  was  inferior,  and  its  political  de- 
velopment was  more  backward,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Great  War. 

The  rise  of  a  middle  class  in  Russia 
dates  from  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  industry  called  into  existence 
a  class  of  manufacturers  to  reinforce  a 
rapidly  expanding  professional  class.  This 
development  was  due  to  several  factors. 
The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  made 
available  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
labor;  the  creation  of  railways  opened 
up  means  of  communication,  and  in- 
creased the  facilities  of  transport ;  and  the 
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influx  of  capital  from  abroad  furnished 
the  necessary  resources  for  large  indus- 
trial enterprises.  The  result  was  stupen- 
dous: an  immense  stimulus  was  given  to 
the  cotton  and  mineral  industries,  and 
the  factory  system  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  On  the  eve  of  the  Great  War 
Russia  contained  over  three  million 
factory  workers,  minor  industries  apart; 
and  among  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  she  was  said  to  rank  fifth. 

The  advent  of  industrialism  in  Russia 
was  an  event  which  ranks  in  importance 
second  only  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  So  long  as  Russia  continued  in 
the  agricultural  stage  the  autocracy  re- 
mained unassailable.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  reform  move- 
ment had  been  sponsored  by  a  handful 
of  patriots  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility,  but  they  shared  the  fate  of 
all  pioneers  who  live  in  advance  of  their 
age.  Xor  was  Nihilism  more  successful 
in  its  attack  upon  the  autocracy,  since  it 
failed  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  masses. 
Experience  showed  that  the  Russian 
peasantry  was  not  ripe  for  political 
propaganda,  and  the  reform  movement 
remained  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  movement  which  had  leaders  but 
no  followers.  But  the  growth  of  the 
capitalist  system  transformed  the  political 
situation.  It  created  a  middle  class  and 
an  industrial  proletariat,  and  the  one  was 
no  less  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  an  arbitrary  and  autocratic  regime  than 
the  other. 

The  new  economic  situation  soon  made 
itself  felt.  The  center  of  political  gravity 
shifted  from  the  landed  to  the  industrial 
interests,  and  the  field  for  revolutionary 


propaganda  was  transferred  from  the 
villages  to  the  towns.  The  Japanese  War 
(1904;  brought  matters  to  a  head.  The 
war  was  unpopular  with  the  nation,  and 
the  incapacity  with  which  it  was  carried 
on  completed  the  disillusion  of  the 
Russian  people  and  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  gross  defects  of  the  bureaucratic 
regime. 

Hitherto  the  reform  movement  had 
been  confined  mainly  to  the  middle 
classes,  but  now  it  was  joined  by  the 
industrial  proletariat.  On  'Red  Sunday,' 
January  22,  1905,  a  great  procession  of 
strikers  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  tsar  a  petition  that 
expressed  political  as  well  as  industrial 
grievances.  The  demonstration  failed  to 
achieve  its  purpose,  the  troops  firing  upon 
the  dense  crowds;  but  it  was  a  tangible 
sign  of  the  political  awakening  of  the 
working  classes.  Public  opinion  was 
stirred  to  its  depths,  and  to  calm  the 
public  agitation  the  emperor  issued  the 
October  Manifesto  (1905),  which  con- 
ceded the  demands  of  the  'Eleven  Points/ 

The  first  Russian  Parliament,  known  as 
'the  Duma  of  the  national  indignation,' 
met  in  May,  1906,  and  a  new  chapter 
opened  in  the  history  of  Russia.  If  the 
government  had  loyally  co-operated  with 
the  Duma  and  carried  out  the  promises 
contained  in  the  October  Manifesto,  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  the  autocracy 
would  have  survived  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  with  political 
power  vested  in  the  middle  classes,  while 
free  parliamentary  institutions  would  have 
provided  a  training  ground  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor.  But  the  destiny  of 
Russia  has  shaped  events  otherwise. 
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^IpHE  old  popular  idea,  derived  from  the 
***  picturesque  rhetoric  of  Macaulay, 
that  Robert  Clive  with  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  conquered  India  and  shat- 
tered a  mighty  empire  is  remote  from  the 
actual  facts.  The  Mogul  Empire  was 
already  nothing  more  than  a  legal  fic- 
tion when  Clive  arrived*  in  India  to  start 
a  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  East  India 
Company  never  made  war  on  the  Mogul. 
It  fought  the  French  Company  which 
was  endeavoring  to  eject  it  from  Indian 
soil. 

Clive  had  gone  to  Bengal  not  with  any 
intention  of  conquering  the  province  and 
setting  up  British  rule  therein,  but  to 
enforce  compensation  and  security  against 
any  repetition  of  the  outrage  of  which 
the  nawab  of  Bengal  had  been  guilty  and 
when  the  nawab  fell  he  found  himself 
morally  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  in  that  province,  which 
would  otherwise  have  become  the  scene 
of  unspeakable  anarchy.  But  his  power, 
if  indisputable,  rested  not  on  law  but  on 
personal  prestige.  He  got  it  legalized 
through  the  official  appointment  of  the 
Company  as  the  Diwan  or  financial  ad- 
ministrator of  the  province  by  the  tech- 
nically supreme  authority,  the  Mogul  at 
Delhi;  and  the  appointment  to  the  Di- 
wani  was  the  beginning  of  the  British 
rule  in  India — a  rule  which  did  not  then 
extend  beyond  Bengal  and  Bihar. 

The  Company's  officers  had  at  the 
outset  little  enough  sense  of  that  respon- 
sibility. They  found  themselves  in  a 
position  of  practical  power  from  which 
they  could  derive  immense  personal 
wealth,  with  no  one  to  say  nay.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  many  of  them  mis- 
used that  power  at  the  outset.  Never- 
theless, within  a  very  few  years  that 
sense    of   moral    responsibility   began   to 


prevail;  and  it  prevailed  completely  when 
the  Company  learned  to  pay  its  servants 
on  a  scale  which  ensured  to  them  wealth 
sufficient  to  reward  them  for  their  serv- 
ices under  conditions  which,  until  that 
was  done,  made  the  temptation  to  il- 
legitimate methods  of  supplementing  their 
pay  almost  irresistible. 

That  time,  however,  did  not  immedi- 
ately arrive.  When  Clive  left  India  for 
the  third  and  last  time,  he  had  reduced 
abuses,  legalized  the  Company's  position, 
established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Delhi  government  and  with  the  wazir  of 
Oudh,  the  great  province  on  the  Ganges 
between  Bengal  and  Delhi,  and  with  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Marathas  at 
Nagpore,  and  had  laid  down  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  relations  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  country 
powers;  but  he  had  not  worked  out  a 
system   of   administration. 

The  business  of  organizing  rule  was 
begun  by  Warren  Hastings  on  his  ap- 
pointment, fifteen  years  after  Clive's 
victory  at  Plassey,  to  the  governorship  of 
Bengal,  extended  two  years  later  into  a 
general  governorship  to  which  the  other 
two  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
owed,  but  were  seldom  disposed  to  yield, 
obedience.  The  years  of  his  governor- 
ship witnessed  the  first  experimental 
effort  of  the  British  government  at  West- 
minster to  recognize  its  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  rulership  of  its  own  subjects 
within  an  empire  where  it  had  itself  no 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  actual 
position.  India,  nominally  owning  the 
sway  of  one  emperor,  was  in  fact  divided 
among  a  number  of  independent  princes, 
some  Mahomedans,  others  Hindus.  In 
the  south,  at  the  time  when  Warren 
Hastings  became  governor,  the  Hindu 
principality  of  Mysore  had  fallen  under 
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the  sway  of  a  very  able  Mahomedan 
military  adventurer.  Haider  (Hyder)  Ali. 
who  had  extended  his  sultanate  consid- 
erably beyond  the  principality  of  Mysore 
proper.  By  the  acquisition  of  Bengal, 
the  British  had  taken  among  these  powers 
the  place  of  the  Bengal  nawab. 

Hastings,  as  well  as  the  home  authori- 
ties, had  inherited  Clive's  conviction  that 
sound  policy  demanded  consolidation  but 
forbade  expansion.  He  made  no  con- 
quests. The  Rohilla  war  (1774).  was 
undertaken  because  there  was.  or  seemed 
to  be,  a  serious  danger  that  the  Rohillas 
would  unite  with  the  Marathas  to  crush 
Oudh.  and  if  they  crushed  Oudh  the  next 
move  would  be  against  Bengal.  The 
Maratha  war  when  he  was  governor- 
general  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  mis- 
directed and  unauthorized  activities  of 
the  Bombay  government.  For  the  My- 
sore war  responsibility  was  divided  be- 
tween the  blunderers  at  Madras  and  the 
aggressive  proclivities  of  Haider  Ali. 

The  menace  became  serious  when 
Haider  Ali.  long  reluctant  to  challenge 
the  British,  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
must  go.  They  were  entangled  in  the 
Maratha  war  and  in  a  war  with  the  French 
as  allies  of  the  Americans.  Haider 
poured  the  mighty  army  he  had  built  up 
into  the  Carnatic.  overwhelmed  the  Brit- 
ish detachments  with  which  the  Madras 
government  hurriedly  endeavored  to  stem 
his  course,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country 
up  to  the  walls  of  Madras  itself.  His 
victorious  progress  so  alarmed  the  Mara- 
thas and  the  Xizam  that  they  became 
eager  to  compound  their  quarrels  with 
the  British  and  to  turn  on  the  conqueror: 
but  a  French  squadron  appeared  in  the 
Indian  waters  and  proved  itself  more 
than  a  match  for  the  British  squadron, 
though  by  this  time  Eyre  Coote.  the  old 
hero  of  Wandewash.  was  proving  himself 
still  invincible  whenever  he  could  force 
an  engagement  upon  Haider. 

It  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the 
victory  would  go  against  the  British, 
when  both  the  old  warriors  died,  and 
Haider  was  succeeded  by  his  equally  am- 
bitious but  much  less  able  son  Tippu 
Sultan  (Tippoo  Sahib) :  and  on  the  top 
of  that  change  came  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
of  the  French.  Mysore  remained  a 
menace  for  some  time:  but  after  Haider 
Ali's   death  the  British  never   again  had 


to  fight  an  Indian  captain  whose  ultimate 
defeat  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  was  the  successive  attempts  to  drive 
the  British  out  that  forced  them,  for 
self-preservation,  to  assert,  establish  and 
enforce  a  continually  extending  suprem- 
acy, and  to  realize  that  no  Indian  poten- 
tate regarded  himself  as  having  been 
beaten  unless  loss  of  territory  followed 
defeat. 

The  home  authorities  impeached  War- 
ren Hastings,  who.  after  a  trial  protracted 
through  seven  years,  was  acquitted  on 
even-  count  of  the  indictment.  But  for 
them  one  fact  definitely  emerged.  There 
must  be  in  India  a  governor-general  with 
absolute  authority  and  a  free  hand  to 
take  on  his  own  responsibility  such  action 
as  he  deemed  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  position:  and  they  had  the  wisdom 
not  only  to  formulate  a  constitution  of 
sufficient  elasticity  but  to  appoint  as 
successor  to  Hastings  a  man  who  already 
enjoyed  deservedly  such  a  measure  of 
public  confidence  both  as  statesman  and 
as  soldier.  Lord  Cornwallis. 

The  main  task  of  the  new  governor- 
general  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  administration  in  the  provinces 
that  were  under  direct  British  rule.  War 
was  the  last  thing  Cornwallis  desired, 
till  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  Tippu"s 
aggressions,  which  were  also  alarming 
both  to  the  Marathas  and  the  Xizam. 
at  whose  expense  both  he  and  his  father 
had  made  considerable  additions  to  the 
Mysore  sultanate. 

Cornwallis  found  himself  under  a  for- 
gotten treaty  obligation  to  maintain  the 
Nizam's  authority  in  certain  districts  of 
which  he  had  been  robbed  by  Haider. 
The  Xizam.  pressed  to  fulfil  certain 
treaty  obligations  of  his  own.  retorted 
by  claiming  British  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
the-  lost  provinces.  Tippu.  anticipating 
hostile  action  by  the  British,  the  Mara- 
thas and  the  Xizam  in  combination,  at- 
tacked the  principality  of  Travancore. 
which  was  under  British  protection.  The 
result  was  the  second  Mysore  war 
(1790-92 J.  in  which  Tippu  was  defeated, 
not  without  difficulty,  by  Cornwallis. 

Xext  year  the  great  war  with  the 
French  Republic  broke  out.  Cornwallis 
was  recalled,  and  the  governorship  passed 
into  the  weaker  hands  of  Sir  John  Shore 
(Lord  Teignmouth).  Though  France  had 
in    India    no    militarv    foothold.    French 
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agents  were  soon  at  work  among  the 
Indian  princes  who  were  entrusting  the 
organization  of  their  forces  to  French 
soldiers  and  reviving  their  hopes  of  turn- 
ing successfully  upon  the  British.  Those 
hopes  were  rudely  shattered  when  Rich- 
ard Wellesley,  Lord  Mornington,  arrived 
in  1798  to  take  the  place  of  the  inactive 
and  timorous  Teignmouth. 


MARQUESS    WELLESLEY,    K.G. 

Richard  Colley  Wellesley  (1760-1842)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Mornington  in 
1781,  and  in  1798  went  to  India  as  governor- 
general,  where  he  enhanced  British  prestige. 
He  received  his  marquisate  in  1799.  Paint- 
ing by  J.  Pain  Davis. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 

Mornington  saw  that  the  country  pow- 
ers must  be  precluded  in  the  first  place 
from  forming  alliances  with  France; 
secondly,  from  forming  anti-British  mili- 
tary leagues  between  themselves;  and 
thirdly,  from  having  at  their  individual 
disposal  military  forces  which  were  a 
menace  to  the  security  of  their  neighbors. 
The  Nizam  was  not  unwilling  to  resume 
his  old  allegiance:  Tippu  was  another 
matter.  Mornington  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  agree  to  terms  similar  to  those 
accepted  by  the  Nizam;  terms  which 
meant  a  practical  surrender  of  inde- 
pendence. Tippu  hoped  not  only  for 
independence  but  for  empire. 

Early  in  1799  the  British,  supported 
by    the    Nizam,    marched    into    Mysore. 


Tippu  was  driven  into  Seringapatam,  but 
still  refused  terms;  Seringapatam  was 
carried  by  storm;  the  sultan,  a  most 
valiant  warrior,  fell,  fighting  to  the  last. 
The  conqueror  reinstated  the  old  Hindu 
dynasty  in  the  old  Hindu  dominion  of 
Mysore;  the  rest  of  the  sultanate  was 
shared  between  the  British  and  the 
Nizam. 

When  the  short-lived  dynasty  of 
Haider  Ali  had  fallen  there  remained 
only  one  power,  that  of  the  Maratha 
confederacy,  which  could  dream  of 
rivalling  the  power  of  the  British. 

The  next  stage,  then,  was  the  inevitable 
conflict  with  the  Marathas.  Four  of  the 
five  Maratha  princes  were  in  constant 
conflict  among  themselves  for  the  head- 
ship of  the  confederacy:  the  peshwa  at 
Poona  whose  presidency  had  been  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  the  only  Brahman 
among  them;  Daulat  Rao  Scindia,  who 
from  his  position  at  Gwalior  dominated 
the  Mogul;  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar  at 
Indore ;  and  Bhonsla  at  Nagpore  in  Berar. 
Baji  Rao  Peshwa,  defeated  in  the  field 
by  Holkar,  sought  security  for  himself  in 
the  British  alliance.  He  accepted  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein. 

Scindia  and  Bhonsla  remained  in  arms, 
regardless  of  Wellesley's  demand  that 
they  should  withdraw  to  their  respective 
territories.  In  a  brief  campaign  their 
armies  were  shattered  by  the  governor- 
general's  younger  brother — the  future 
duke  of  Wellington — and  Lake.  When 
they  had  been  forced  to  submission  Hol- 
kar took  the  field,  and  succeeded  in  in- 
flicting disaster  on  the  mismanaged 
British  force  that  was  sent  against  him; 
but  his  ultimate  defeat  was  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Wellesley  developed  the  system  of 
'subsidiary  alliances'  by  requiring  the 
potentates  to  maintain  within  their  own 
borders  a  British  sepoy  contingent,  which 
would  be  their  security  against  attack, 
while  the  size  of  their  own  armies  was  to 
be  restricted;  but  in  lieu  of  the  uncer- 
tain cash  subsidy,  which  the  princes  were 
so  often  unable  to  raise,  districts  were  to 
be  ceded  to  the  British,  so  that  the  con- 
tingents might  be  maintained  out  of  their 
revenues.  Thus  the  Nizam  ceded  the 
districts  allotted  to  him  after  the  Mysore 
war;  while  as  a  result  of  the  Maratha 
war  the  territories  long  known  as  the 
'North-West    Provinces'    on    the    south, 
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north  and  west  of  Oudh  were  either  ceded 
or  annexed  from  the  Marathas,  the  Mogul 
continuing  to  reign  officially  in  the  im- 
perial  city  of  Delhi. 

Wellesley's  latter  operations,  however, 
had  appeared  to  be  far  too  aggressive, 
and  to  entail  responsibilities  far  too  se- 
rious, to  be  acceptable  to  the  home  au- 
thorities. He  was  superceded  while 
Holkar  was  still  in  the  field,  and  his 
immediate  successors  were  deeply  pledged 
to  the  pre-Wellesley  doctrine.  More 
than  a  decade  passed  before  Moira  (Lord 
Hastings)  was  authorized  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  pacification  of 
Central  India  where  the  Maratha  chiefs 
held  sway. 

Apart  from  relations  with  the  country 
powers,  the  main  business  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  administration  of  the  law 
and  the  collection  of  revenue.  The  main 
source  of  revenue  was  and  always  had 
been  the  land. 

Before  working  order  could  be  at- 
tained a  sound  method  of  assessment 
had  to  be  devised,  and  the  persons  prop- 
erly responsible  for  the  payments  had  to 
be  ascertained.  Warren  Hastings  began 
his  investigations  before  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Bengal;  provisional  assess- 
ments were  made  for  short  terms.  Then 
in  Bengal  the  'permanent  settlement'  was 
made  prematurely  by  Cornwallis — pre- 
maturely because  it  was  based  upon  still 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 

The  British  found  in  Bengal  a  system 
that  appeared  superficially  to  be  closely 
analogous  to  the  system  of  land  tenure 
in  England,  the  zemindars,  or  collectors, 
corresponding  to  the  English  landlords 
and  the  peasantry  to  their  tenants;  and 
on  this  assumption  Cornwallis  made  his 
settlement.  The  assessment  made  was 
final.  If  the  value  rose  under  the 
zemindar's  wise  management  or  fell  under 
his  mismanagement,  the  profit  would  be 
his  and  the  loss  would  be  his;  conse- 
quently he  would  have  every  inducement 
to  introduce  improvements  and  develop 
production. 

The  actual  results  of  the  measure  were 
far  from  being  what  Cornwallis  antici- 
pated. The  zemindar  was  indeed  secure 
if  he  paid  up  punctually;  if  he  failed  to 
do  so — and  the  idea  that  punctuality  was 
essential  was  one  which  had  never  before 
been  presented  to  him  and  which  he  was 
quite    unable    to    realize — he    found    his 


'zemindari'  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  to 
some  speculator,  who  became  zemindar  in 
his  place.  Many  zemindaris  passed  into 
the  hands  of  new  men,  whose  sole  con- 
cern was  to  make  as  much  as  they  could 
out  of   their  new  possessions. 

Nor  did  the  government  benefit  except 
in  the  security  and  regularity  of  its  fixed 
receipts.  By  making  the  settlement  not 
for  a  term  of  years  but  for  ever,  Corn- 
wallis for  ever  cut  off  the  government 
from  gaining  anything  by  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  land,  of  which  it  was  itself 
the  cause. 

The  'permanent  settlement,'  however, 
applied  only  to  the  provinces  of  the 
Bengal  presidency,  that  is,  to  Bengal, 
Behar  and  Benares. 

What  was  found  in  the  south,  which 
had  been  under  effective  Mogul  domina- 
tion for  little  more  than  a  century,  was 
something  much  more  akin  to  a  peasant 
proprietary.  The  blunder  of  the  'per- 
manent' settlement  was  not  repeated; 
the  assessments  were  for  brief  and  vary- 
ing periods,  the  methods  of  collection 
were  temporary  and  tentative;  but  the 
object  in  view  was  to  shape  the  arrange- 
ments as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord 
with  traditional  customs  and  the  tradi- 
tional  conceptions  of  popular  rights. 

Finally,  so  long  as  the  high  public 
standards  of  the  district  officers  were  con- 
spicuous and  their  authority  was  assured 
of  universal  respect  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration  was  secured;  but  it  was 
felt  that  neither  of  these  ends  would 
be  attained  unless  all  such  superior  posts 
were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Euro- 
peans, while  the  subordinates  or  em- 
ployees were  exclusively  Indians — tha 
principle  acted  upon  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment services. 

The  second  problem  for  the  European 
was "  the  establishment  of  security  for 
person  and  property  by  the  rigid  and 
impartial  administration  of  the  law. 
Here  again  the  British  fell  into  the 
natural  error  of  seeking  to  establish  pre- 
maturely a  cut-and-dried  rigidity  that 
was  incompatible  with  the  conditions. 
The  basic  principle  was  that  the  British 
should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  only 
of  British  judges  administering  British 
law.  As  concerned  the  natives,  the  crimi- 
nal law  was  that  established  under  the 
previous  Mahomedan  supremacy,  the  law 
of  the  Koran,  administered  by  Mahome- 
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dan  judges;  the  civil  courts  were  placed 
under  British  judges,  whose  functions 
were  at  different  periods  combined  with 
or  separated  from  those  of  the  revenue 
officer. 

The  courts  of  appeal,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  which  were  set  up  in  Calcutta 
were  presided  over  by  British  judges. 
The  unfortunate  attempt,  under  North's 
Regulating  Act,  to  set  up  a  judicature 
independent  of  the  government  proved 
hopelessly  unworkable  from  the  outset 
and  was  not  repeated.  The  unqualified 
exclusion  of  native  talent  from  the  pros- 
pect of  promotion  in  the  public  service 
carried  with  it  indubitable  evils,  exciting 
the  hostility  of  men  whose  legitimate 
ambitions  were  thwarted  thereby,  while 
the  supply  of  British  officials  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  work. 

After  the  Pindari  war,  the  fall  of 
Baji  Rao  Peshwa  and  the  pacification  of 
the  Marathas,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
peace  in  which  it  was  practicable  to  make 
marked  progress  in  the  abolition  of  es- 
tablished Oriental  practices  that  could 
be  viewed  only  with  detestation  by  the 
Western  mind,  as  well  as  in  more  positive 
advances    through    the    introduction    of 


Western  ideas.  The  British  government 
in  India  had  a  conception  of  its  duties, 
as  an  active  agent  of  progress,  hitherto 
found  only  among  the  few  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  multitudinous  princes  and 
rulers  in  India  during  the  past  centuries. 

The  predatory  habit  was  ingrained  in 
the  ruling  and  military  classes.  The 
Marathas  had  achieved  their  ascendancy 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  raiding 
neighbor  principalities  until  the  latter 
were  ready  to  purchase  immunity  by  pay- 
ing a  regular  tribute  called  'chauth' 
(chouth  or  chowt).  When  the  Maratha 
rulers  found  it  wise  to  restrain  their  own 
predatory  instincts,  they  still  made  only 
the  most  perfunctory  and  unconvincing 
pretence  of  checking  those  of  their 
people.  And  still  even  the  British  ter- 
ritories were  infested  with  the  bands  of 
brigands  known   as  'dacoits.' 

The  suppression  of  'dacoity'  then  be- 
came one  of  the  most  urgent  aims  of 
the  government,  and  the  government  got 
no  help  from  the  population.  No  one 
would  give  them  away,  for  every  man 
believed  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  pay 
the   penalty   with   his   life. 

So    difficult    did    the    suppression    of 


TYPES   OF   ANGLO-INDIANS   IN   THE   GEORGIAN   PERIOD 

Native  artists  were  responsible  for  these  enlightening  contemporary  impressions  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  be  found  in  India  during  the  early  days  of  British  rule  there.  While  all  are  more 
or  less  obviously  portraits  by  Indian  artists  who  very  likely  were  employed  by  European 
patrons  as  formerly  by  the  Mogul  emperors,  they  are  not  without  a  suggestion  of  subtle 
caricature,  especially  perhaps  the  example  on  the  right,  which  portrays  a  British  official  of 
high  degree  industriously  smoking  his  hookah. 
From    Havell,     'Indian    Sculpture    and    Painting' 
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dacoity  prove  that  when  Dalhousie  be- 
came governor-general  in  1848  there  were 
still  active  bands  of  dacoits  in  Bengal, 
though  they  had  disappeared  from  the 
remoter  districts  where  more  summary 
methods  of  treating  them  were  practiced. 

Brigandage  was  still  not  unknown 
among  the  Western  peoples  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  'thuggee'  was  a  prac- 
tice without  European  parallel.  Unlike 
the  dacoits,  the  thugs  were  exclusively 
members  of  a  caste 
which  had  apparently 
existed  from  time  im- 
memorial. Combined 
robbery  and  murder 
was  their  profession; 
its  insignia  were  the 
cord  and  pick-axe. 
They  shed  no  blood; 
they  strangled  their 
victims  after  enticing 
them  to  a  solitary 
spot.  buried  them 
neatly,  leaving  no 
marks,  and  returned 
to  their  daily  avoca- 
tions. 

Robbery  being  the 
purpose,  the  thugs 
were  a  terror  only  to 
the  wealthy  or  the  car- 
riers of  wealth.  Many, 
perhaps  most  of  them, 
were  known;  but  none 
dare  betray  them. 
Nevertheless,  when  the 
British  began  their 
campaign  against  the 
thugs,  their  organiza- 
tion was  broken  up  in 
little  more  than  ten 
years;  mainly,  perhaps, 
because,  when  they 
found  that  their  god- 
dess failed  to  smite 
the  British,  many  of 
them  began  to  think  her  protection  in- 
adequate and  to  make  revelations  to  their 
captors  which  greatly  facilitated  the  sup- 
pression of  their  gruesome  brotherhood. 

Another  practice  against  which  the 
British  waged  war  was  that  of  female 
infanticide,  a  custom  begotten  of  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  Hindus. 

On  a  quite  different  footing  was  the 
custom  of  'sati'  (suttee),  the  self-im- 
molation of  widows  when  their  husbands 


died.  Mahomedan  rulers  had  endeav- 
ored unsuccessfully  to  regulate  and  check 
it;  but  the  act  of  sati — dedication — was 
always  in  theory  voluntary,  and  they 
had  not  ventured,  or  not  counted  it  worth 
while,  to  outrage  Hindu  sentiment  by 
forbidding  it.  That  risk  the  British 
took  after  much  hesitation,  and  found, 
to  their  surprise,  that  Hindu  sentiment 
was  so  far  from  being  outraged  that  it 
was  hardly  perturbed. 


SPECIMEN    OF    SUTTEE    MEMORIAL    STONE 

Two  Hindu  widows  who  followed  their  native  custom  of  vol- 
untarily sacrificing  their  lives  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  lord 
are  represented  beside  him  on  this  memorial  in  front  of  a 
Jain  temple  in  Vijayanagar.  The  upper  half  of  the  monument 
records  the  arrival  of  their  departed  spirits  in  Vishnu's 
Paradise. 
From  Edward  Thompson,  'Suttee,'  Allen  &   Unwin  Ltd. 


The  annexations  involved  by  the  con- 
flict with  the  Marathas  brought  in  dis- 
tricts where  more  primitive  conditions 
prevailed,  where  it  was  obvious  that  the 
officers  in  charge  should  have  a  hand 
much  more  free  than  was  possible  if 
the  regulations  were  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served. Such  districts  were  distinguished 
as  'non-regulation'  provinces,  and  more 
often  than  not  the  administration  was 
entrusted    to    armv    officers    instead    of 
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civilians,  who  more  than  justified  their 
selection. 

The  highlanders  were  peoples  who  had 
never  been  brought  under  control  or 
penetrated  by  the  waves  of  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan  culture.  When  the  British 
took  over,  they  were  hostile,  but  they 
had  met  with  an  antagonist  more  skilled 
than  usual  in  hill  warfare ;  and  when  they 
were  defeated  the  prisoners  began  to 
realize  that  they  were  in  the  hands  not 
of  foes  but  of  friends  whom  they  could 
trust  and  who  were  ready  to  trust  them. 

Most  of  these  reforms  were  initiated, 
though  only  perhaps  the  suppression  of 
sati  was  completed,  under  the  rule  of 
Bentinck;   which  was  especially  remark- 


LORD  DALHOUSIE 

Appointed  governor-general  of  India  in  1847, 
Lord  Dalhousie  (1812-60)  held  office  for 
eight  strenuous  years.  His  able  conduct  of 
the  Sikh  war  brought  it  to  a  victorious  con- 
clusion in  1849,  when  he  was  created  a 
marquess. 
National     Portrait     Gallery,    London 


SIKH   OFFICERS  IN   REPOSE 

Possessing  an  innate  genius  for  the  art  of 
war,  the  Sikhs  make  fine  soldiers  and  are 
in  their  true  element  on  the  battlefield.  These 
two  hardy  specimens  were  native  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  17th  Bengal  Cavalry 
about  1875. 

able  for  the  development  of  an  educa- 
tional system  directly  intended  to  fit 
the  natives  of  India  to  take  a  responsible 
part  in  the  government. 

It  was  during  the  same  period  that  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade  disappeared,  and  its  disap- 
pearance was  attended  by  a  great  de- 
velopment of  the  British  mercantile 
community. 

The  expenditure  of  previous  rulers 
upon  public  works  had  been  lavish,  but 
had  been  directed  rather  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  ruler  than  to  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects.  Irrigation  by  canal  build- 
ing, and  the  facilitation  of  communica- 
tions by  road  building  where  huge 
distances  had  to  be  traversed,  where  per- 
haps the  staple  public  works  of  the  Brit- 
ish rule.  Nevertheless,  England  had 
become  a  network  of  railways  before 
there  were  a  hundred  miles  of  railway- 
line  in  India. 
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The  Indian  government  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  Afghanistan,  lest  she  should 
fail  to  perform  her  function  as  a  buffer 
state  between  India  and  Russia.  Twice 
in  the  nineteenth  century  its  suspicions 
involved  it  in  wars  with  the  Afghans. 
There  were  disastrous  incidents  in  the 
first,  which  reacted  upon  India  and  were 
partly  responsible  for  bringing  on  the 
British  conflict  with  the  last  of  the  coun- 
try powers  which  had  remained  inde- 
pendent,    the     Sikhs     of     the     Punjab. 

The  governor-general- 
ship of  Lord  Dalhousie 
(1848-56)  was  to  be  a 
crucial  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  India. 
Dalhousie  arrived  at  the 
moment  when  the  Sikhs 
flung  down  their  final 
challenge.  The  Sikh 
state  as  an  organized 
power  had  been  built  up 
by  the  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  of  Lahore  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Ranjit  extended  his 
autocratic  sway  over 
the  Mahomedan  tribes- 
men beyond  the  Indus, 
up  to  Peshawar  and  the 
borders  of  Kashmir,  as 
well  as  over  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  within  the 
compass  of  the  Five 
Rivers,  the  Punjab 
proper.  He  would  have 
absorbed  the  Sikh  prin- 
cipalities between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Jumna  if 
they  had  not  placed 
themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  British, 
with  whom  he  had  no 
disposition  to  quarrel. 
To  the  day  of  his  death 
he  was  always  their  per- 
fectly independent  and 
loyal  ally. 

But  Ranjit  died  at  the 
moment  when  the  Brit- 
ish were  making  their 
first  ill-starred  expedi- 
tion to  Kabul.  Chaos 
descended  on  the  Pun- 
jab. The  British  suf- 
fered  a   terrific   disaster 


in  Afghanistan,  and  though  they  redeemed 
it  by  a  victorious  campaign  the  prestige 
of  the  British  arms  was  very  seriously 
shaken. 

The  unwarrantable  annexation  of 
Sindh,  engineered  without  the  connivance 
of  the  government  by  the  brilliant  soldier 
who  had  been  sent  there  as  agent,  re- 
vived the  fears  of   British  aggression. 

The  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sutlej.  In 
the  campaign  that  followed  there  were 
moments  desperately  critical  for  the  Brit- 


TROOPS  MARCHING  THROUGH  BOLAN  PASS 


The  British  expedition  of  1839  replaced  Dost  Mahomed  by 
Shah  Shuja  on  the  Afghan  throne,  but  ended  disastrously  in 
1841-42.  Owing  to  Ranjit  Singh's  refusal  to  allow  the  British 
troops  access  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  they  entered  Kandahar  by 
way  of  Quetta  through  the  Bolan  Pass  here  shown. 
From   James   Atkinson,    'Sketches   in   Afghanistan,'    1842 
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ish;  but  their  victory  was  decisive.  An- 
nexation was  the  last  thing  desired  by 
the  governor-general,  Lord  Hardinge; 
but  the  sirdars  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  be  restored  to  a  sound 
footing  without  British  aid.  At  their 
own  request,  the  country  was  placed 
under  the  temporary  rule  of  British  of- 


SIR   HENRY   LAWRENCE 

After  serving  in  Burmese,  Afghan  and  Sikh 
wars,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (1806-57)  was 
appointed  president  of  the  board  of  admin- 
istration on  Dalhousie's  annexation  of  the 
Punjab  in  1849.  He  died  in  July,  1857, 
at  Lucknow. 
National    Portrait    Gallery,    London 

fleers,  with  Henry  Lawrence  in  supreme 
control,  though  officially  for  the  time 
in  the  service  not  of  the  British  but  of 
the  Sikh  government.  When  the  brief 
term  agreed  upon  ended,  the  sirdars  again 
declared  that  there  was  no  hope  save 
in  its  renewal.  It  was  renewed,  but 
health  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  chief — an  irreplaceable  loss,  for 
Lawrence  had  acquired  a  unique  personal 
influence  and  authority  among  the  Sikhs; 
at  the  same  moment  Hardinge  gave  place 
to  a  new  unknown  governor-general,  Dal- 
housie,  and  the  Sikhs  broke  into  revolt. 
Technically  the  revolt  was  not  against 
the  British  but  against  the  incompetent 
government   of   the   rani.      Its    meaning, 


however,  was  obvious.  Dalhousie  could 
not  but  take  up  the  challenge,  and  he  did 
so  without  reluctance.  Again  there  was 
a  stubbornly  fought  campaign — the  Sikhs 
were  decisively  beaten,  fairly  and 
squarely.  It  was  a  fight  in  which  each 
side  won  the  soldierly  respect  of  its  an- 
tagonists. But  when  it  had  been  fought 
to  a  finish  there  was  no  alternative  to 
annexation.  Under  the  guidance  of  no 
man  save  Henry  Lawrence  could  the 
Sikhs  have  reconstructed  a  stable  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  The  Punjab  was 
annexed  as  one  more  province  of  British 
India. 

The  Sikhs  accepted  their  defeat;  eight 
years  later  their  loyalty  to  the  new  Raj 
proved  invaluable.  To  the  Punjab  it- 
self came  prosperity  under  the  new  regime, 
and  law  and  order  were  rapidly  estab- 
lished in  Dalhousie's  most  cherished 
province. 

The  annexation  of  the  Punjab  was 
Dalhousie's  first  achievement,  and  he  was 
soon  involved  in  another  war  with  Burma 
(1852),  whose  rulers  ignored  the  treaty 
rights  of  British  subjects  and  treated  all 
protests  with  contempt.  As  a  conse- 
quence Pegu  was  annexed. 

Dalhousie,  unlike  his  predecessors,  was 
firmly  convinced  not  only  that  British 
administration  was  altogether  better  for 
the  population  than  native  administra- 
tion, but  also  that,  wherever  the  thing 
could  be  legitimately  done,  annexation 
was  desirable.  He  refused  to  recognize 
the  unauthorized  adoptions  or — in  the 
case  of  Nagpore — to  nominate  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  ruler  who  had  left  no  heir 
at  all;  and  thus  the  Bhonsla's  dominions 
as  well  as  Sattara  and  Jhansi  passed  under 
direct  British  administration.  The  same 
fate  befell  Oudh,  though  for  a  different 
reason;  the  dynasty  had  been  unfailingly 
loyal,  but  its  gross  misgovernment  within 
its  own  dominions  had  been  equally  un- 
failing in  spite  of  perpetual  protests  and 
warnings  from  the  British  government. 
At  last  it  appeared  that  the  cup  had  run 
over;  the  king  was  deposed,  the  king- 
dom was  annexed,  and  the  Nizam  at 
Hyderabad  alone  was  left  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  princes  of  the  old  Mahomedan  em- 
pire. 

Dalhousie's  masterful  vigor  was  dis- 
played in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  very  emphatically  directed 
to   the  welfare  of  the  population.     Yet 
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the  progress  had  its  dangerous  side.  The 
telegraph  was  incomprehensible  and 
savored  of  devilry.  The  railway  was  an 
insidious  attempt  to  destroy  caste  by 
forcing  the  higher  castes  into  polluting 
physical  contact  with  the  lower.  A  year 
after  Dalhousie's  departure,  the  great  re- 
volt known  as  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857) 
broke  out.   in  the  Ganges  basin. 

It  was  not,  and  it  never  became,  a 
'national'  revolt.  It  was,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,  a  mutiny — a  revolt  of  the 
native  soldiery  in  the  British  dominion, 
inevitably  appealing  to  the  soldiery  else- 
where— incited  and  organized,  so  far  as 
it  was  organized,  by  agents  of  Mahome- 
dan  fanaticism  which  aimed  at  a  restora- 
tion of  the  old  Mahomedan  supremacy 
with  the  Mogul  at  its  head,  and  by  Hin- 
dus who  were  either  genuinely  convinced 
that  the  British  meant  to  destroy  their 
religion  or  were  agents  of  that  section 
of  the  Marathas  who  aimed  at  the  Mara- 
tha  supremacy. 

The  ultimate  ambitions  of  the  Ma- 
homedan and  the  Hindu  parties  were 
utterly  incompatible;  but  each  con- 
ceived that  the  real  barrier  to  the  attain- 


ment of  its  own  ends  was  the  British 
Raj.  and  each  was  ready  to  combine 
for  the  time  with  the  other  in  removing 
that  obstacle. 

The  moment,  however,  was  favorable. 
There  was  no  more  than  a  handful  of 
white  regiments  in  Bengal,  where  the 
forces  had  been  depleted  by  the  with- 
drawal of  regiments  for  the  Crimean 
War.  and  the  deficiency  had  not  been 
made  good.  More  troops  were  engaged 
in  Persia,  and  a  war  was  on  hand  with 
China.  The  Bengal  army  attributed  the 
power  of  the  British  to  its  own  services 
— and  they  had  grievances  of  their  own. 
They  were  threatened  with  being  called 
upon  for  service  oversea.  They  were 
being  armed  with  the  new  breech-loading 
rifles,  and  their  caste,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  polluted  by  the  new  cartridges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  polluting  in- 
gredients of  the  new  cartridge  were  for- 
bidden, but  were  nevertheless  sur- 
reptitiously introduced  by  the  manu- 
facturers into  the  first  issue,  which  was 
recalled  at  once  when  the  authorities 
became  aware  of  it.  But  the  mischief 
was   done;    the  train   had   been   kindled. 


DESPERATE  FIGHTING  AGAINST  THE  SIKHS  AT  THE  BATTLE 
OF   CHILLIANWALLA 

On  January  13,  1849,  the  British  troops,  commanded  by  Lord  Gough,  attacked  their  Sikh 
adversaries  who  had  encamped  at  Chillianwalla,  a  village  in  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs,  under 
Sher  Singh,  fighting  with  characteristic  ferocity  and  determination,  succeeded  in  causing 
heavy  losses  among  the  British  troops,  but  the  end  of  the  day  saw  the  latter  masters  of  the 

battlefield. 
Engraving    after    Henry    Martens    in    'The   Sikh    Campaign' 
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One  or  two  desultory  mutinies  were 
nipped  in  the  bud;  then  the  whole  sepoy 
force  at  Meerut,  the  biggest  military 
station,  mutinied,  murdered  its  officers, 
marched  on  Delhi,  seized  it,  and  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  Mogul 
Empire. 

In  seven  weeks  the  whole  Ganges  basin 
down  to  Benares  was  in  revolt,  and 
the  British  soldiers  or  civilians  within 
that  area  were  shut 
up  at  Agra  or  in  the 
Residency  buildings 
at  Lucknow,  with  the 
sepoys  who  had  re- 
mained loyal ;  but 
they  held  Allahabad, 
Benares  and  Bengal. 
Cawnpore  had  already 
fallen,  and  its  few 
defenders  with  their 
women  and  children 
had  been  deliberately 
butchered  by  the  or- 
ders of  Nana  Sahib, 
the  adopted  son  of 
the  last  peshwa,  Baji 
Rao. 

The  mutineer 
armies  were  concen- 
trated in  Lucknow, 
where  they  laid  siege 
to  the  Residency,  and 
in  Delhi,  which  was 
being  besieged  on  one 
side  by  a  small  force 
of  British  and  loyal 
sepoys  entrenched  on 
the  famous  Ridge  and 
waiting  for  rein- 
forcements from  the 
Punjab.  There  the 
Sikhs  and  the  hill- 
men,  who  loathed  the 
Hindustanis,  proved 
loyal,  and  rendered  invaluable  service 
when  they  were  allowed  to  march  under 
Nicholson  to  Delhi.  In  Oudh,  of  which 
Lucknow  was  the  capital,  the  landowners 
('talukdars')  and  their  retainers  kept 
quiet  till  a  later  date.  The  Gwalior 
army  revolted,  though  Scindia,  resolutely 
loyal  himself,  succeeded  in  sending  the 
British  residents  there  in  safety  to  Agra. 
Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  regiments 
stationed  in  the  north-western  Maratha 
country  revolted,  but  otherwise  remained 
inactive.     Jhansi,  inspired  by  her  ex-rani 


NANA  SAHIB 

Upon  the  promise  of  Nana  Sahib,  rajah 
of  Bithur,  to  spare  their  lives,  the 
Cawnpore  garrison  surrendered,  only  to 
perish  at  the  command  of  their  cruel 
foe.  He  escaped  British  vengeance  and 
his  later  fate  is  unknown. 


was    the    one    principality    which    bade 
open  defiance  to  the  British.    The  revolt 
did  not  spread  to  the  south,  though  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  loyal 
Nizam    kept    his    troops    under    control. 
During  the  first  months,  though  Bengal 
itself  was  secure,  no  reinforcements  ar- 
rived.     From    Delhi    to    Allahabad    the 
British    were    fighting    with    their    backs 
to  the  wall  against  enormous  odds.     The 
Meerut  mutiny  took 
place    on     May     10, 
1857.    On  September 
21   the  besiegers  had 
stormed     their     way 
into    Delhi    and    the 
mutineer  forces  there 
were  in   full   retreat. 
On  September  25  the 
small    column    under 
Outram  and  Havelock 
drove    its    way    into 
the    Lucknow    Resi- 
dency.     But    now 
troops   were   arriving 
at  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta.    In  November 
the  relief  of  the  Luck- 
now    Residency,     in 
the    technical    sense, 
was     effected     by 
Campbell. 

Though  the  Oudh 
talukdars  had  joined 
the  rebels,  and  the 
Gwalior  army  was  at 
this  moment  joining 
Nana  Sahib's  forces, 
it  was  from  this  time 
the  insurgents  who 
were  fighting  for  life. 
In  April  Jhansi  fell, 
and  in  June  the  last 
substantial  mutineer 
force  was  dispersed; 
but  even  then  six  months  elapsed  before 
the  Great  Mutiny  was  finally  quenched. 

The  Mutiny  was  the  last  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  first  phase  of  European 
rule  in  India.  The  whole  peninsula  girded 
by  the  mountains  and  the  ocean  at  last 
recognized  one  supreme  sovereign  power, 
while  approximately  one  half  of  it  re- 
mained autonomous.  The  division  of 
powers  in  the  supreme  government  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  old  East  India 
Company  ceased  to  function,  the  crown 
taking  over  its  powers.    Until  1858  there 
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had  been  only  one  decade  during  which 
the  peace  was  unbroken  within  the  area; 
seventy  years  have  since  passed,  during 
which  all  the  fighting  in  which  Indian 
troops  have  taken  part  has  been  outside 
that  area,  and  no  native  state,  large  or 
small,  has  been  absorbed  by  the  British 
government  except  on  its  own  petition. 
The  very  aged  Mogul,  Bahadur  Shah 
had  been  merely  a  puppet;  his  sons  had 
been  killed  and  he  himself  did  not  long 
survive.  Even  the  ghostly  fiction  of  a 
Mogul  empire  was  finally  obliterated. 
Queen  Victoria's  assumption  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  hitherto  vested  theoreti- 
cally in  the  company,  was  made  known 
by  the  proclamation  which  announced 
that  all  the  princes'  treaty  rights  would 
be  guarded,  while  no  aggression  on  the 
part  of  any  state  against  another  would 
be  permitted.  Actually  the  full  imperial 
authority  was  only  assumed  formally 
eighteen  years  later  by  the  proclamation 


of  the  queen  as  Kaisar-i-Hind  (Empress 
of  India),  a  title  which  unquestionably 
appealed  effectively  to  oriental  sentiment, 
and  especially  to  the  princes  of  the  pro- 
tected states. 

The  first  proclamation  was  wisely  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  definite  assurance  to 
the  princes  that  adoptions  would  in  future 
be  recognized,  and  that  forfeiture  of  in- 
dependence would  take  place  only  where 
no  alternative  was  possible.  Canning 
continued  in  office  as  the  first  viceroy 
under  the  new  order.  The  Covenanted 
Service  of  the  Company  became  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service  under  the  crown,  and 
the  presidency  armies  became  a  part  of 
the  queen's  army.  In  London  the  India 
Office,  having  at  its  head  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
took  the  place  of  the  former  India  House 
and  Board  of  Control;  while  the  supreme 
authority  on  the  spot  continued  to  be 
the  "Governor-General  in  Council.' 


HAVOC  WROUGHT   BY  THE   MUTINEERS   ON   THE   BRITISH   RESI- 
DENCY AT  LUCKNOW 

It  was  due  to  the  foresight  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  that  preparations  were  made  for  the 
defense  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow  against  threatening  mutiny  in  1857.  Lawrence  himself 
fell  in  the  early  stages  of  the  siege,  but  his  gallant  example  inspired  the  beleaguered  garrison 
to  deeds  of  brilliant  heroism  in  the  eighty  days  that  elapsed  before  Havelock  and  Outram 
came  to  their  aid.  A  British  officer  sketched  this  front  view  of  the  Residency  in  the  shat- 
tered condition  it  presented  after  the  siege. 
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Always  the  primary  intention  of  the 
government  has  been,  first  to  make  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  north-west  a 
secure  means  of  egress  for  armies  from 
India  and  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  in- 
vading forces,  and  secondly  to  preserve 
Afghanistan    as    a    friendly    buffer   state 


A  HERO  OF  THE  MUTINY 

The  personal  influence  of  John  Nicholson,  a 
deputy  commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  arrested 
the  mutineering  movement  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. He  led  the  party  that  stormed  Delhi 
on  September  14,  1857,  but  died  from  a 
mortal  wound. 
Engraving  after  T.  Dicksee 

blocking  the  approach  of  Russia  to  the 
passes. 

The  Kabul  government  could  be  re- 
garded as  stable  only  during  the  personal 
rule  of  an  exceptionally  strong  and  able 
amir  such  as  Dost  Mahomed,  who  had 
proved  his  capacity  and  his  friendship 
in  the  days  of  the  Mutiny.  After  Dost 
Mahomed's  death  there  was  a  prolonged 
struggle  for  the  succession,  in  which 
the  rivals  alternately  appealed  to  the 
British  for  support.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment, with  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  its 
head,  relied  upon  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention or  'masterly  inactivity,'  refusing 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,    but    recognizing    the    amir 


who  was  able  to  prove  himself  the  de 
facto  ruler.  One  of  Dost  Mahomed's 
sons,  Sher  Ali,  finally  triumphed  over 
the  rival  claimants. 

Mutual  confidence  was  temporarily  es- 
tablished during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Mayo  (1869-72),  but  broke  down  under 
Mayo's  successor,  Northbrook,  whose 
promises  of  support  Sher  Ali  found  in- 
adequate. The  amir  turned  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  Russia.  Lytton  suc- 
ceeded Northbrook  at  a  moment  when 
British  suspicions  of  Russian  designs  were 
particularly  acute  (1876);  at  the  end  of 
the  next  year  the  Russians  were  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople.  Sher  Ali  re- 
ceived a  Russian  mission  at  Kabul;  he 
refused  entry  to  a  British  mission;  Brit- 
ish troops  marched  on  Kandahar  through 
the  Bolan  pass,  and  on  Kabul  through  the 
Khyber.  There  was  no  fighting.  Russia 
made  no  move,  Sher  Ali  fled  to  Russian 
territory,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Yakub 
Khan,  was  recognized  as  amir. 

The  troops  were  withdrawn;  the  resi- 
dent remained,  but  with  his  whole  escort 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  a  sudden  popular 
insurrection.  Again  the  British  occupied 
Kandahar  and  Kabul,  or  rather  an  en- 
trenched camp  outside  Kabul.  Yakub 
Khan  himself  came  in,  and  abdicated; 
but  the  Afghan  tribesmen  gathered  under 
his  brother  Ayub,  while  their  cousin  Abd 
er-Rahman  asserted  his  own  claim  to  the 
succession,  which,  Ayub  being  in  arms 
against  the  British,  was  acknowledged 
by  them.  There  was  some  severe  cam- 
paigning before  Ayub's  forces  were 
broken  at  Kandahar. 

But  there  was  now  a  new  government 
at  Westminster  that  repudiated  the 
policy  of  Beaconsfield  and  Lytton,  and 
reverted  to  the  masterly  inactivity  of  Sir 
John  (Lord)  Lawrence;  convinced  that 
Afghanistan  must  manage  its  own  affairs 
as  an  independent  state. 

The  policy  was  justified  by  the  re- 
sults. A  few  years  later  boundary  dis- 
putes were  settled  by  a  joint  commission 
of  British,  Russians  and  Afghans. 

Not  long  after  the  Afghan  war,  how- 
ever, the  viceroy,  Lord  Dufferin,  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  war  for  the  third 
time  on  Burma  (1885).  The  war,  which 
was  over  in  a  fortnight,  was  one  only  in 
name ;  resistance  melted  away  as  the  Brit- 
ish troops  approached.  Burma  was 
added   to    British   India,    though   it   had 
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never  been  a  part  of  India  proper  or 
formed  a  part  of  any  Indian  empire,  or 
held  any  part  of  India  under  its  sway. 
With  Burma,  the  geographical  limits  of 
annexation   were   reached. 

Within  India  changes  have  taken  place, 
for  conveniences  of  administration,  in  the 
division  of  provinces. 

Permanently  protected  or  debarred 
from  all  aggressive  activities,  many  of 
the  subordinate  states  developed  high  ad- 
ministrative standards,  while  actual  mis- 
rule became  rare.  Disputed  successions, 
a  fruitful  source  of  disturbance  in  oriental 
even  more  than  in  European  states,  lost 
their  disruptive  effect  when  they  were 
automatically  decided  by  an  authority 
which  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  state  of 
Mysore,  where,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Tippu,  Wellesley  reinstated  the  old  Hindu 
dynasty,  had  been  taken  under  British 
administration  by  Bentinck  because  of 
the  hopeless  misrule  that  presently  set 
in;  but  that  just  fifty  years  later  it  was 
retransferred  to  the  representative  of  the 
old  dynasty  with  excellent  results. 


In  British  India  the  work  of  beneficent 
administration  progressed,  not  without 
difficulty,  because  the  benefits  conferred 
were  not  always  understood,  and  were 
sometimes   misapplied. 

Only  by  hard  experience  has  the  gov- 
ernment learnt  the  best  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  recurrent  disastrous  famines 
that  bring  untold  sufferings  on  the  mil- 
lions of  the  peasant  population  de- 
pendent for  its  daily  food  upon  its  own 
food  production.  Much  has  been  done 
to  mitigate  the  periodical  danger  by 
costly  irrigation  works,  and  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  railways  and  other  means 
of  communication.  Much,  too,  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  sanitation  to  check 
the  recurrence  of  plague  and  cholera  that 
periodically  sweep  away  thousands  of 
victims. 

The  transfer  of  the  Indian  sovereignty 
to  the  crown  did  not  practically  affect 
the  principle  that  the  government  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  race; 
for  the  government,  under  the  viceroy  in 
council,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Civil  Service  that  took  the  place  of  the 
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VIEW  OF  KABUL,  CAPITAL  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

British  fear  of  Russian  designs  in  Afghanistan  led  in  1878  to  an  advance  of  troops  on 
Kabul,  a  city  vastly  important  as  the  'Key  of  northern  India.'  At  this  time  no  fighting  took 
place  and  a  British  resident  was  received  in  1879  at  Kabul;  but  soon  after  he  was  slain 
with  his  whole  escort  in  a  popular  rising.  In  subsequent  hostilities  between  the  amir's 
brother  Ayub  and  his  cousin  Abd  er-Rahman.  British  troops  supported  the  latter,  who  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  in  1880. 
Photo,      E.X.A. 
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Company's  Covenanted  Service.  Theo- 
retically that  service  was  open  to  the 
natives  of  India;  admission  to  it  was 
thrown  open  by  competitive  examination, 
which  was  amply  justified  by  the  re- 
sults, so  far  as  concerned  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  men  who  entered  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  But  they  con- 
tinued to  be  British,  not  Indian,  first 
because  the  ex- 
aminations were 
held  in  England, 
and  secondly  be- 
cause the  exami- 
nation standards 
were  those  which 
accorded  with 
the  English,  not 
the  Indian,  edu- 
cational   system. 

The  develop- 
ment of  self- 
government  in  its 
highest  depart- 
ments by  the  In- 
dians themselves 
in  any  other 
form  than  that 
of  which  alone 
they  had  at  any 
period  of  their 
history  had  ex- 
perience —  re- 
gional autocra- 
cies— was  un- 
thinkable at  this 
stage ;  in  that 
form  it  was  pre- 
served in  the  al- 
lied or  depend- 
ent principali- 
ties, and  actually 
was  presently  re- 
vived in  Mysore;  but  otherwise,  within 
what  was  now  British  India,  self-govern- 
ment   was   wholly   impracticable. 

Moreover,  the  path  in  that  direction 
was  thorny;  for,  wherever  race  fusion  is 
impossible,  the  existence  of  a  race  barrier 
cannot  be  ignored.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  southern  European 
peoples,  fusion  between  northerners  and 
the  oriental  races  has  never  been  prac- 
ticable. The  consciousness  of  a  race 
barrier  is  ingrained,  and  with  it  what 
must  be  called  a  sense  of  race  inequality. 
By  the  dominant  race,  the  inequality  is 
felt,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  to  be 


AMIR  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

Yakub  Khan,  son  of  Sher  AH,  was  proclaimed 
amir  of  Afghanistan  in  1879.  Rebellious  troops 
attacked  the  British  resident  admitted  by  Yakub 
into  Kabul,  and  the  luckless  amir  abdicated  in 
face  of  the  British  reprisals. 
From  a  drawing  by   W .  Simpson 


fundamental;  to  the  subordinate  race  it 
appears  accidental,  unreal,  unjustifiable. 
For  the  inequality  is  in  fact  a  matter  not 
of  personal  capacity,  but  of  differences 
in  traditional  standards  and  traditional 
points  of  view. 

The  new  education  fostered  among  the 
Indians  a  class  in  which  this  resentment 
was  particularly  active,  at  the  same  time 
making  it  not 
the  most  but  the 
only  articulate 
class,  having  the 
whole  of  the  ver- 
nacular press  in 
its  own  hands. 

An  effect  of 
the  movement 
among  the  newly 
educated  class 
was  the  first  as- 
sembly, during 
the  viceroyalty 
of  Lord  Dufferin 
in  the  same  dec- 
ade, of  an  or- 
ganized body 
calling  itself  the 
Indian  National 
Congress,  and 
claiming  to  be 
the  'voice  of 
India';  avow- 
edly aiming  at 
winning  by  con- 
stitutional agita- 
tion at  least 
a  preponderance 
for  the  natives 
of  India  in  the 
government  of 
India;  which,  in 
the  eyes  not  only 
of  Europeans  but  of  responsible  Indians, 
meant  the  predominance  of  the  vocal 
class  to  which  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  belonged. 

India,  as  we  have  seen,  both  before 
and  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty, 
was  directly  governed  by  the  governor- 
general  in  council;  subject  after  the 
transfer  to  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
of  state  (also  'in  council')  at  West- 
minster. The  governor-general's  council 
was  the  'executive  council'  consisting  of 
a  very  small  number  of  members,  each 
at  the  head  of  an  executive  department, 
appointed     thereto;     and     secondly    the 
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MASTERPIECE  OF  IRRIGATION  THAT  COMBATS  FAMINE 

IN  INDIA 

Tremendous  expense  has  been  involved  by  European  efforts  to  reduce  the  sufferings  caused 
in  India  by  the  disastrous  famines  which  frequently  afflict  its  population,  and  vast  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  irrigation  and  sanitation.  The  construction 
of  the  Sarda  Canal,  shown  in  this  view  at  a  point  of  bifurcation  in  the  unhealthy  forest 
country  of  the  Tarai,  took  eight  years,  and  its  accomplishment  cost  over  seven  million  pounds. 


THE  'VOICE  OF  INDIA'  HEARD  AT  HER  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

The  Indian  National  Congress,  whose  first  meeting  was  called  in  1885,  proved  itself  an  in- 
fluential force  in  the  national  movement,  and  political  and  general  questions  were  discussed 
at  its  meetings  held  annually  or  as  occasion  demanded.  This  photograph  shows  a  section  of 
the  assembly,  numbering  some  20.000  delegates  and  visitors,  at  a  session  of  the  Congress 
in  1910.     It  took  place  under  a  huge  white  awning  of  hand-spun,  hand-woven  native  material. 

Photo,      E.X.A. 
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'legislative  council,'  an  expansion  of  the 
executive  council  by  the  addition  of 
sundry  other  nominated  officials.  The 
governor-general  had  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing an  Indian  member,  but  did  not 
exercise  it  until    1909. 

The   advance   of  democracy,   however, 


SIR   JOHN    LAWRENCE 

G.  F.  Watts  painted  this  portrait  of  Sir  John 
(afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence  (1811-79), 
whose  forty  years  of  service  in  India  won 
him  high  repute.  As  governor-general  from 
1864  to  1869  he  pursued  a  policy  of  'mas- 
terly inactivity.' 
National    Portrait    Gallery,    London 

in  England,  and  the  spread  of  'popular' 
ideas  as  represented  in  the  'National 
Congress'  and  the  vernacular  press,  were 
hardly  compatible  with  the  continued 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  in  its  en- 
tirety.    It  was  in  1909  that  the  first  ma- 


terial departure  was  taken,  a  departure 
regarded  in  many  quarters  as  hazardous, 
though  agitators  in  India  denounced  its 
inadequacy.  Consequently,  it  was  at- 
tended by  so  much  seditious  language 
that  the  government  was  compelled  to 
operate  the  press  laws  with  a  rigor  dis- 
tasteful to  democratic  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land, and  accompanied  by  the  inevitable 
glorification  of  'martyrs,'  in  India.  It 
was  a  bold  but  probably  not  too  bold 
step  in  the  direction  of  fitting  the  Indians 
to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment; a  tentative  measure  with  un- 
deniable attendant  risks. 

For  the  first  time  an  Indian  member 
came  on  to  the  executive  council,  the 
inner  circle  of  the  government.  The 
numbers  of  the  legislative  council  were 
trebled,  and  the  new  body  included  a 
large  proportion,  though  still  a  minority 
of  the  whole,  of  members  holding  office 
not  ex-officio  nor  by  appointment,  but 
as  elected  representatives  of  different 
sections  of  the  community — sectional 
representation  being  adopted  with  reluc- 
tance but  as  apparently  unavoidable. 
Corresponding  changes  were  made  in  the 
provincial  councils,  and  Indians  were 
added  to  the  secretary  of  state's  'India 
council'  in  London.  Avowedly,  the  'Mor- 
ley-Minto'  measure  was  experimental,  but 
it  definitely  introduced  the  principles  of 
election  and  representation  and  the  actual 
entry  of  Indians  into  the  governing  circle. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  decentralizing  meas- 
ure increasing  the  powers  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  provincial  governments.  And 
here  we  close  this  survey;  for  that  world 
catastrophe  was  at  hand  which  plunged 
all  things,  India  included,  into  the  melting 
pot,  driving  what  to-day  at  least  must 
seem  to  be  a  dividing  line  between  all 
that  went  before  it  and  all  that  is  to 
come  after  it. 
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TIT  he  Civil  War  was  one  of  the  turning 
^^  points  in  American  history.  Yet, 
as  so  often  has  happened,  its  incidental 
effects  were  much  more  significant  for 
subsequent  history  than  the  defeat  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  dur- 
ing the  war  was  the  transformation  of 
industrial  life.  Machine  methods  and  the 
factory  system  had  been  introduced  into 
the  cotton  branch  of  the  textile  industry 
in  New  England  in  the  generation  fol- 
lowing 1789.  Little,  however,  had  been 
done  to  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  boots 
and  shoes,  or  iron  and  steel  goods,  by  the 
new  methods.  For  these  the  country  was 
still  dependent  upon  handicraft  products 
or  machine-made  goods  imported  from 
England.  The  Civil  War  brought  a  great 
change  in  all  this.  The  need  for  clothing 
was  greater  than  ever,  on  account  of  the 
change  from  civilian  to  military  clothing 
necessitated  on  the  part  of  over  a  million 
Northern  soldiers.  As  the  supply  of  cot- 
ton fibre  from  the  South  was  well-nigh 
cut  off,  the  clothing  had  to  be  made  from 
wool.  This  produced  a  great  advance  in 
the  methods  of  manufacturing  woolen 
clothing.  Likewise,  the  greatly  increased 
demand  for  boots  and  shoes  stimulated 
the  invention  of  new  machines  for  sew- 
ing and  lasting  shoes. 

The  needs  of  the  war  in  the  way  of 
munitions  and  in  the  way  of  transporta- 
tion, created  a  vast  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  products  manufactured  by  the  new 
machine  methods.  Gradually  there  were 
adopted  the  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facturing these  products  which  laid  the 
basis  of  one  of  America's  greatest  indus- 
tries. 

The  development  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities was  also  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
Civil   War.     It   was   necessary  to   build 


railroads  to  carry  the  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  Even  more  important  was 
the  necessity  of  building  railroads  to 
connect  the  east  and  north  with  the  great 
grain  producing  regions  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  Lines  were  con- 
structed connecting  Buffalo,  Pittsburg 
and  Baltimore  with  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul.  Before  the  'six- 
ties were  over  a  transcontinental  line — 
the  Union  Pacific — was  completed. 

The  progress  in  agriculture  was  not  less 
striking  than  that  in  manufacturing  and 
transportation.  Not  only  was  there  a 
special  demand  for  cereals  and  meat  to 
supply  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  there 
was  also  an  unusual  European  demand 
for  American  food  products  which  was 
created  by  European  crop  failures  in 
1861-62.  The  agricultural  machinery 
was  greatly  improved  to  meet  these  new 
needs. 

When  the  Northern  troops  had  con- 
quered Lee's  army,  and  crushed  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Southern  states,  they 
had  by  no  means  solved  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  Civil  War.  Eleven  states 
which  had  seceded  from  the  Union  were 
now  suppressed  as  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. It  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine their  political  status  and  the  meth- 
ods and  steps  whereby  they  might  be 
readmitted  into  the  Union.  This  not 
only  required  more  time  than  it  did  to 
conquer  the  South,  but  it  also  did  much 
more  than  the  war  itself  to  embitter  the 
South  against  the  North.  Then  there 
were  about  four  million  negroes  in  the 
South  who  had  been  freed  from  slavery, 
but  whose  social,  economic  and  political 
status  had  not  yet  been  determined.  Fi- 
nally, there  was  the  problem  of  economic 
reconstruction  in  a  region  that  had  been 
ravaged   by   war   as   had   no   other   area 
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RAVAGES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Occupied  by  the  Federal  Army  under  General  Sherman  in  February,  1865,  Columbia,  capital 
of  South  Carolina,  suffered  considerable  damage  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  forces.  A  fire  of 
disputed  origin  which  broke  out  in  the  same  year  reduced  the  city  to  the  ruined  state  in  which 
Theodore  R.  Davis  sketched  it  after  the  departure  of  Sherman's  army ;  the  drawing  repre- 
sents the  scene  near  the  shattered  Court  House.  After  such  things  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciliation can  be  understood. 
From  'Harper's  Weekly/  July  21,  1866 


since  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany. 

It  was  the  desire  of  President  Lincoln 
to  re-establish  political  life  in  the  South 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  stir  up  the  least 
possible  amount  of  ill  feeling  and  secure 
the  greatest  rapidity  in  restoring  the  sec- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation.  He 
offered  a  general  amnesty,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  all  Southerners  who  would 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  When  one  tenth  of  the  voters  in 
a  seceded  state  should  have  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  formed  a  state 
government,  Lincoln  provided  that  it 
should  be  recognized  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. As  for  the  negroes,  he  was 
willing  to  stop  with  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  be  freed  and  educated.  He 
did  not  demand  that  they  be  given  prop- 
erty or  the  right  to  vote. 

When  Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  the 
night  of  April  14,  1865,  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  through  the  difficult 
task  of  Southern  reconstruction  fell  to 
Andrew  Johnson,  a  former  Tennessee 
tailor,  who  through  determined  efforts 
had  risen  to  the  second  highest  political 
position  in  the  land.  While  he  adopted 
the  wise  policy  that  was  Lincoln's,  few 
men  could  have  been  less  fitted  to  carry 
out  this  programme.  A  war  Democrat  of 
Tennessee,  he  had  been  nominated  as 
vice-president  in  1864  on  the  insistence 
of  Lincoln,  in  order  to  gain  democratic 
votes  for  the  Republican  party.    He  was, 


thus,  not  able  to  command  the  respect 
or  obedience  of  the  'regulars'  in  the 
dominant  Republican  party. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1865,  Johnson  set 
forth  his  plan  of  reconstruction,  which 
was  that  of  Lincoln,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  penalties  imposed  upon  the 
great  Southern  planters,  who  were  hated 
by  the  Southern  poor  whites,  from  which 
class  Johnson  had  come.  The  Southern 
states  readily  accepted  Johnson's  terms, 
and  by  December,  1865,  all  the  states 
which  had  attempted  secession,  with  the 
exception  of  Texas,  had  organized  state 
governments  and  elected  representatives 
to  the  Congress  which  was  to  meet  the 
same  month.  Had  Johnson's  plan  been 
accepted  by  Congress,  not  only  would 
reconstruction  have  been  achieved  twelve 
years  sooner  than  it  was,  but  the  South 
would  have  been  spared  worse  suffering 
than  that  caused  by  the  war,  and  the 
chief  source  of  two  generations  of  bitter 
hatred  of  the  North  would  not  have  ex- 
isted. 

Congress  flatly  refused  to  accept  the 
president's  programme  of  reconstruction. 
It  refused  to  seat  the  representatives 
from  the  Southern  states,  ignored  the 
president's  recommendations,  and  pre- 
pared to  assume  charge  of  reconstruction 
by  appointing  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
South    and    to    recommend    the    policies 
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needed  in   the   Congressional   control   of 
the  reconstruction  program. 

A  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple by  Congress  in  January,  1865,  and 
was  ratified  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
This  abolished  slavery  throughout  the 
United  States.    A  Freedmen's  Bureau  was 


ANDREW  JOHNSON 

After  Lincoln's  assassination  in  1865,  An- 
drew Johnson  (1808-75)  became  president  of 
the  United  States.  His  proposals  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  South  failed  to  satisfy 
Congress,  and  in  1868  he  was  impeached, 
but  acquitted. 
Engraving    by    H.    B.    Hall,    Jr. 

established  to  supervise  conditions  among 
the  Southern  negroes.  While  it  did  much 
good  the  Bureau  soon  came  under  the 
control  of  corrupt  officials  and  became  in 
many  sections  an  instrument  of  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  of  Southern  negroes 
and  whites  alike.  In  February,  1866, 
Congress  passed  a  bill  extending  the  life 
of  this  Bureau,  but  Johnson  vetoed  it. 
In  July,  1866,  Congress  passed  over  the 
president's  veto  a  bill  extending  the  life 
of  the  Bureau  for  two  additional  years. 

In  March,  1866,  Congress  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  making  the  freed  ne- 
groes citizens  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  same  rights  as  those  possessed  by 
white  citizens.  Johnson  vetoed  this  bill 
also,  but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto  on 


April  9,  1866.  This  marked  the  end  of 
possible  compromise  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  over  the  policy  of  re- 
construction. Desiring  still  further  to 
protect  the  negro,  Congress  submitted 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  people 
on  June  14,  1866.  This  confirmed  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  im- 
posed the  penalty  of  diminished  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  the  Electoral 
College  upon  any  state  which  had  dis- 
franchized the  negroes,  disqualified  from 
office  all  Southerners  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  later  participated 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  declared  that  'no 
state  should  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.' 

In  the  fall  elections  there  was  a  great 
gain  for  the  Congressional  opponents  of 
the  president.  They  had  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  A 
chief  reason  for  the  popular  support  of 
the  vindictive  Congressional  policy  was 
that  the  Southern  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tennessee,  refused  to  ratify  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  They  refused 
to  do  so  chiefly  because  it  meant  the  ex- 
clusion from  public  life  of  their  most 
experienced  and  respected  leaders;  but 
the  Northern  populace  interpreted  it  as 
growing  out  of  Southern  arrogance  and 
stubbornness,  and  as  indicating  the  per- 
sistence of  a  rebellious  spirit. 

Stimulated  by  this  popular  opposition, 
Congress,  in  1866  and  1867,  took  the  ini- 
tiative and  passed  various  laws  diminish- 
ing the  power  and  prestige  of  the  office  of 
president.  On  February  28,  1868,  the 
president  was  impeached,  and  from  March 
5  to  May  16,  1868,  he  was  tried  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
chief  justice  presiding.  When  the  final 
vote  was  taken,  one  less  than  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  for  conviction  was  avail- 
able. While  Johnson  was  acquitted  and 
the  Presidency  was  saved  from  being  a 
mere  appendage  to  Congress,  Johnson 
ceased  to  be  a  figure  in  reconstruction  and 
Congress  proceeded  to  carry  out  all  its 
policies  without  executive  interference. 

Three  great  Reconstruction  Acts  were 
passed  on  March  2  and  23  and  July  19, 
1867.  The  Southern  states  were  divided 
into  five  military  districts,  each  under  a 
military  government.  They  were  to  be 
under  military  rule  until  they  organized 
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satisfactory  state  governments  and  rati- 
fied the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Con- 
stitutional conventions  were  to  be  held 
in  the  several  Southern  states  to  organ- 
ize these  new  state  governments.  Dele- 
gates were  to  be  elected  by  whites  and 
blacks  alike,  but  whites  who  had  volun- 
tarily fought  against  the  Union  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  to  vote  for  these 
delegates.  On  February  27,  1869,  the 
Congress  submitted  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, stating  that  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the 
United  States 
were  not  to  be 
abridged  on  ac- 
count of  race, 
color  or  previous 
condition  of 
servitude.  It  was 
ratified  about  a 
year  later.  Sev- 
eral additional 
laws  were  passed 
between  1870 
and  1876 
strengthening  the 
power  of  Con- 
gress to  execute 
its  plan  of  recon- 
struction and  en- 
deavoring  to 
better  the  eco- 
nomic and  social 
conditions  of  the 
negroes. 

As  most  of  the 
better  class  of 
white  citizens  in 
the  South  were 
excluded  from 

the  right  to  vote  because  they  had  vol- 
untarily fought  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
Southern  voters  who  elected  the  dele- 
gates to  the  constitutional  conventions 
and  organized  the  new  state  government 
were  chiefly  negroes  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  poor  whites.  As  they  had 
little  or  no  political  experience,  they  were 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  few  domi- 
nating outsiders.  These  new  leaders  were 
whites  who  had  come  south  to  gain  po- 
litical and  economic  profit. 

Carpet-bagger  Rule  in  the  South 

Jff  hey  acted  both  as  individuals  and 
*&  through  organizations.  Of  the  lat- 
ter the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  important ; 


but  the  great  organization  for  exploiting 
the  helplessness  of  the  South  was  the 
Union  League.  This  co-ordinated  the 
efforts  of  all  individuals  and  lesser  or- 
ganizations. Under  the  domination  of 
the  Union  League  property  was  confis- 
cated, houses  were  ransacked,  and  state 
bonds  were  sold  to  the  value  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  proceeds  pocketed  by 
the  exploiters.  Several  state  govern- 
ments were  thereby  rendered  bankrupt, 
and   all   suffered   severely   bv   the    unre- 


ONE-TIME  SLAVES  AS  VOTERS 

After  the  Civil  War  the  majority  of  Southern  voters  for  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  negroes,  inexperienced  in  po- 
litical matters  and  capable  of  exploitation  by  'carpet-baggers'  and 
'galvanized  Yankees'  who  often  influenced  their  votes  in  profitless 
directions.  The  Georgetown  election  of  June,  1866,  is  here  satirized. 
From    Harper's    Weekly,    March    16,    1867 


strained  extravagance  and  graft.     In 
try  was  brought  to  a  standstill.    The  ne- 
groes were  unwilling   to   settle  down  to 
manual  labor. 

These  conditions  did  more  to  arouse 
these  aristocratic  Southern  citizens  to  un- 
dying hatred  of  the  Yankee  than  the  four 
years  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  despair 
they  resolved  to  lay  plans  so  that  a  re- 
currence of  negro  domination  would  be 
impossible.  Those  who  had  no  active 
interest  in  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  clung  steadfastly  to  it  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  powerful  and  ar- 
ticulate enemy  of  their  hated  former 
oppressors,  the  Republicans  in  the  North. 

The   one   positive   contribution   of   the 
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carpet-bagger  Union  League  governments 
was  that  by  1870  they  had  organized  new 
state  governments  satisfactory  to  Con- 
gress and  secured  the  readmission  of  the 
Southern  states  to  the  Union.  The  great 
problem  that  then  faced  the  former  rul- 
ing classes  in  the  South  was  to  bring 
back  Democratic  control  of  these  new 
state  governments.  This  they  had 
achieved  by  1876. 

The    organization    which    the    former 
ruling  class  in  the  Southern  States  erected 


TERROR   BY   NIGHT:   THE   KU   KLUX   KLAN 
AT  WORK 

In  self-defense,  the  whites  of  the  South  formed  in  1866  a  secret  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  photograph  from  which  this 
engraving  was  made  shows  a  group  posed  in  costumes  taken  from 
Ku  Klux  Klan  members  caught  while  attacking  one  John  Campbell. 
From   'Frank    Leslie's   Illustrated   Newspaper/    October   7 ,   1871 

to  counteract  the  Union  League  was  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  was  started  in 
1866  in  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  and  its  or- 
ganization was  perfected  within  a  year. 
By  means  of  strange  costumes,  mystic 
ceremonial  and  night-riding  its  members 
were  able  to  intimidate  the  negroes  and 
carpet-baggers,  and  to  eliminate  the  worse 
forms  of  violence  and  marauding  in  the 
South.  It  later  degenerated  into  an  or- 
ganization guilty  of  equally  culpable  vio- 
lence and  was  suppressed  by  Federal 
troops  after  1871. 

As  the  war  became  more  and  more  re- 
mote, the  spirit  of  revenge  gradually  died 


out,  and  the  Northern  enthusiasm  for 
the  negro  became  less  notable  with  the 
passing  away  of  the  propaganda  of  the 
abolitionists.  The  North  wearied  of  the 
eternal  'Southern  Problem'  and  longed 
for  peace  and  quiet,  so  that  it  could  de- 
vote its  attention  to  the  new  economic 
opportunities  which  were  appearing  on 
every  hand.  Thus,  opposed  by  internal 
weaknesses,  the  defection  of  popular  sup- 
port and  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  South,  the  ill-conceived  Congressional 
scheme  of  recon- 
struction collapsed 
soon  after  1870. 
In  1876  there  was 
a  contest  over  the 
Presidency.  The 
dispute  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of 
the  Republican 
candidate,  Hayes. 
To  placate  the 
Democrats  for  the 
loss  of  the  Presi- 
dency, Hayes 
ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Fed- 
eral troops  from 
the  South  in  the 
spring  of  the  year 
1877. 

The    civil    gov- 
ernments were  now 
left  to  their  own 
devices.    The 
Southerners  de- 
voted    themselves 
during     the     next 
generation    to    re- 
organization and 
readjustment    to 
the   new   condi- 
tions, and  to  the  fairly  successful  attempt 
to  nullify  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the    Fourteenth    and    Fifteenth    Amend- 
ments.   It  had  been  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  to  bestow  upon  the  free  ne- 
groes the  same  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic rights  and  privileges  as  those  en- 
joyed  by   the    Southern   whites.     These 
amendments  had  not,   however,   actually 
prescribed  such  rights  for  the  negroes,  but 
had  only  stated  the  penalties  which  would 
follow  a  denial  of  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  the  negroes.     In  few,  if  any,  of 
their  evasive  laws  have  the  Southern  states 
directly  violated  the  Fourteenth  or  Fif- 
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teenth  Amendments.  Rather,  the  North 
has  failed  to  execute  the  penalties  for 
withholding  these  rights  from  the  negro. 

The  chief  method  of  excluding  negroes 
from  the  political  life  of  the  South  has 
been  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  the 
suffrage  which  they  can  meet  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  possession 
of  a  large  amount  of  property,  freedom 
from  conviction  for  misdemeanors  in  the 
past,  and  possession  of  a  good  moral 
character. 

While  these  ingenious  electoral  laws 
were  found  to  serve  admirably  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  negro  from  the 
polling  places,  they  also  excluded  many 
whites.  A  way  around  this  perplexity  was 
discovered  by  Louisiana  in  1898.  The 
famous  'Grandfather  Clause'  was  in- 
vented,  which   made  it   possible   for   all 


persons  excluded  by  the  Southern  election 
laws  to  vote  if  their  ancestors  had  voted 
in  those  states  before  1867.  This  made 
it  possible  for  most  of  the  excluded  whites 
to  vote,  while  the  negroes  were  success- 
fully kept  out.  As  the  result  of  these 
laws  the  negro  has  been  deprived  of  any 
active  part  in  the  political  life  of  the 
South. 

The  negro  has  also  been  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  social 
equality  with  the  whites  in  the  South. 
A  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed 
in  1875,  which  aimed  to  secure  for  the 
negroes  social  equality,  but  it  was  never 
enforced  and  it  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional in  1883.  By  compelling  the  ne- 
groes to  use  separate  hotels,  and  different 
cars  on  the  railroad,  known  as  Jim-crow 
cars,  to  occupy  rear  seats  in  street  cars 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENT  RUTHERFORD  HAYES 
AND  HIS  CABINET 

A  fiercely  disputed  contest  over  the  Presidency  in  1876  was  ended  by  the  election  of  Ruther- 
ford Hayes  (1822-93),  the  Republican  candidate.  Occupying  the  presidential  chair  on  the 
left  of  the  photograph,  he  is  seen  here  with  his  cabinet.  His  policy  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Southern  capitals  those  Federal  troops  which  had  been  posted  there  ever  since  the  Civil  War 
was  approved  by  the  majority  of  people,  but  caused  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  mem- 
bers  of   his   own   party. 
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and  to  get  off  the  sidewalk  when  meeting 
a  white,  the  negro  has  not  only  been  put 
into  a  subordinate  social  position,  but 
has  also  been  kept  conscious  of  this  in- 
feriority. Strict  laws  have  been  passed 
forbidding  the  marriage  of  whites  and 
blacks,  and  brutal  lynching  of  negroes 
has  been  employed  to  frighten  them  out 
of  aspiring  to  mate  with  white  women. 

Menace  of  the  Negro  Problem 

^|%  either  the  Civil  War  nor  subsequent 
3ft*  practices  have  solved  the  negro 
problem  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
three  times  as  many  negroes  in  the  coun- 
try as  there  were  in  1865.  The  South- 
erners are  no  more  willing  than  they 
were  over  half  a  century  ago  to  admit  the 
negro  to  the  equality  of  rights  with  the 
white  citizens,  and  the  negroes  are  be- 
coming increasingly  less  willing  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  complete  subordination 
and  inferiority. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  of  the  South  was  quite 
as  complete  as  its  political  and  military 
downfall.  The  chief  source  of  Southern 
prosperity,  the  sale  of  cotton,  had  been 
cut  off  during  the  Civil  War.  It  had 
been  the  vain  hope  of  the  South  that 
Great  Britain  would  recognize  the  Con- 
federacy and  would  keep  alive  the  trade 
in  cotton  between  England  and  the  South- 
ern states.  The  production  of  cotton, 
therefore,  fell  off  when  Great  Britain  re- 
mained neutral,  and  many  plantations 
were  temporarily  abandoned. 

General  Sherman  had  captured  and 
laid  waste  the  chief  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  South.  Most  of  the  few 
railroads  which  the  South  had  possessed 
before  the  Civil  War  had  been  dismantled 
by  the  Northern  soldiers,  though  many 
new  railroads  had  been  built  to  move 
Northern  troops.  Even  buildings  and 
agricultural  tools  were  generally  worn 
out  or  had  been  confiscated  or  destroyed 
by  the  Northern  troops. 

The  finances  of  the  South  were  in  a 
desperate  condition.  The  South  was  un- 
able to  pay  the  debts  contracted  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment logically  refused  to  assume  the 
debts  incurred  in  an  attempted  secession 
from  its  authority.  The  chief  form  of 
personal  property  in  the  South — the  four 
million  slaves  valued  at  two  thousand 
million  dollars — was  gone  for  ever. 


The  most  striking  fact  about  the  agri- 
cultural regeneration  of  the  South  since 
1870  has  been  the  rise  of  small-scale 
farming.  After  the  failure  to  revive  the 
plantation  system  these  great  estates 
were  broken  up.  Parts  were  sold  to 
small  farmers  and  other  sections  were 
rented,  while  still  others  were  let  out  to 
be  worked  on  shares.  But  owing  to  a 
lack  of  adequate  capital  the  small  farm- 
ers have  been  put  at  the  mercy  of  the 
local  merchant  or  banker.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  borrow  money  from 
him  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  to 
buy  seed,  implements  and  equipment  at 
his  store,  for  which  he  has  charged  them 
excessively  high  prices.  Then  they  have 
been  obliged  to  borrow  more  money  from 
him  at  very  high  rates  to  pay  for  labor 
in  harvest  and  to  move  their  crops.  Fi- 
nally, they  have  had  to  sell  their  crops 
to  this  same  merchant-banker  at  whatever 
low  price  he  has  seen  fit  to  pay.  This 
deplorable  situation  has  tended  to  pre- 
vent any  considerable  prosperity  from 
existing  even  among  the  more  fortunate 
Southern   farmers. 

The  latest  development  in  Southern 
farming  has  been  the  appearance  of  large- 
scale  corporation  farming.  Here  ample 
capital  has  made  possible  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  best  agricultural  machinery 
and  methods,  maximum  production  and 
the  best  marketing  facilities. 

Cotton  still  remains  the  chief  crop 
raised  in  the  South.  Better  methods  of 
cultivation  have  increased  the  average 
crop,  and  the  raising  of  cotton  has  been 
rendered  still  more  profitable  through 
the  discovery  of  new  ways  of  using  the 
by-products.  Out  of  the  formerly  un- 
used cotton  seeds,  which  were  regarded 
as  but  a  troublesome  nuisance,  there  are 
now  derived  various  food  products, 
greases  and  lubricants,  and  the  richest 
types  of  cattle  food.  Indian  corn,  to- 
bacco, cane  sugar,  rice  and  hay  rank  in 
the  order  given  as  the  other  leading 
agricultural   products    of    the    South. 

Though  the  South  is  still  an  agricul- 
tural community  as  compared  with  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  striking  phase  of  Southern  his- 
tory since  1895  has  been  the  coming  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  to  this  region. 
About  1880  manufacturing  began  to  de- 
velop on  a  new  scale  in  the  South.  The 
first  notable  advances  were  made  in  the 
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YOUNG  WORKERS  IN  MINES  AND  MILLS  OF 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AMERICA 

Many  of  the  evils  of  the  old  English  factory  system  manifest  themselves  in  the  industrial 
conditions  of  America,  where  long  hours  and  low  wages  frequently  accompany  the  extensive 
employment  of  child  labor.  Left :  these  fourteen-year-old  boys  employed  in  a  Pennsylvania 
coal  mine  worked  in  the  same  position  for  nine  hours  daily.  In  a  Vermont  cotton  mill,  the 
girl  (right)  plied  her  way  between  the  spinning  frames  knotting  broken  threads  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  six  at  night. 
Photos,  E.N. A. 


cotton  branch  of  the  textile  industry. 
Factories  sprang  up  along  the  fall-line  in 
the  Southern  states  much  as  they  had 
along  the  New  England  rivers  about  a 
century  earlier. 

Industrialism  in  the  South 

^TThe  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel 
**"  goods  has  also  made  significant  ad- 
vances in  the  South  since  1865.  In 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  es- 
pecially in  Alabama,  there  are  excellent 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury great  supplies  of  petroleum  have 
been  discovered  in  the  South,  particu- 
larly in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Then  one 
should  not  forget  the  flourishing  South- 
ern lumbering  industry,  based  upon  the 
pine  forests  in  the  South,  nor  the  trade  in 


naval  stores,  which  has  ever  been  an  im- 
portant source   of  income  in  the  South. 

As  in  England  in  the  early  days  of 
modern  industrialism,  the  new  business 
class  has  been  so  absorbed  in  making  large 
profits  that  it  has  not  given  proper  at- 
tention to  problems  of  public  welfare. 
Women  and  children  have  been,  and  are 
being,  employed  in  large  numbers  in  the 
factories.  Here  we  find  the  same  condi- 
tions that  characterized  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Transportation  facilities  have  improved 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  produc- 
tivity in  the  South  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  The  11,000  miles  of 
Southern  railroads  in  1870  increased  to 
63,000  in  1910.  Many  canals  have  been 
built,  rivers  have  been  deepened  and 
harbors  improved. 
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With  the  rise  of  manufacturing  and 
commerce,  the  economic  basis  of  South- 
ern sectionalism  has  tended  to  disappear. 
The  development  of  common  economic 
i  iterests,  the  rise  of  cities,  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  centers,  the  improvement 
( f  transportation  facilities  and  of  the 
i  gencies  of  transmitting  and  communicat- 
ing knowledge,  have  served  to  nationalize 
the  South  and  to  make  it  culturally  a 
part  of  the  nation  in  practical  fact  as 
well  as  in  legal  theory. 

While    the    deplorable    events    accom- 


MINING  IN  THE  COLORADO   MOUNTAINS 

The  mining  boom  drew  a  stream  of  settlers  to  the  Far  West 
after  1860,  and,  while  some  of  the  more  fortunate  reaped  rich 
rewards  for  their  enterprise,  others  encountered  only  failure 
and  ruin.  The  Colorado  mountainside  in  this  engraving  is 
honeycombed  with  gold  and  silver  mines. 
From    'Harper's     Weekly/    July    18,     1874 


panying  the  period  of  political  recon- 
struction in  the  South  were  taking  place 
there  was  appearing  a  series  of  changes 
of  greater  significance  for  the  future  than 
any  others  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
country.  The  two  most  important  phases 
were  the  growth  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  commerce  throughout  the  coun- 
try generally,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  Far  West. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Far  West  from 
1862-1880  gave  rise  to  a  new  and  im- 
portant source  of  demand  for  Eastern 
manufactured  goods.  Likewise,  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  South 
during  the  generation  after  1865  pro- 
vided   another    important    sectional    cus- 


tomer of  the  manufacturing  East.  This 
growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  East 
was  both  aided  by,  and  in  itself  hastened, 
the  development  of  transportation  facili- 
ties which  brought  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer together  and  made  possible  a  more 
rapid  and  extensive  marketing  of  goods 
than  had  hitherto  existed.  Finally,  the 
high  protective  tariff,  which  had  pre- 
vailed since  1862,  had  to  some  extent 
favored  the  development  of  American 
manufactures. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  man- 
ufacturing industry 
may  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  the  total 
value  of  manufactured 
products  increased 
from  $1,88  5,000 
(nearly  £400,000)  in 
1860  to  $5,369,000 
(£1,120,000)  in  1880. 
This  advance  in  manu- 
facturing productivity 
was  reflected  in  the 
great  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial 
cities.  These  were  at 
first  chiefly  in  the  East, 
but  gradually  became 
more  and  more  numer- 
ous in  the  West. 

Among  the  most  dis- 
cussed, though  prob- 
ably not  the  most  im- 
portant, accompani- 
ments of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  de- 
velopment was  the  re- 
vival of  a  protective 
tariff.  After  the  struggles  over  the  tariff 
from  1828-1833,  which  had  led  to  the 
threat  of  nullification  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina,  there  had  been  a  gen- 
eral tendency  towards  a  lower  tariff 
rate.  By  1857  the  tariff  rate  had  become 
relatively  low.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  need  for  a  greater  revenue  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Act,  raising  the 
customs  duties  considerably.  They  were 
further  increased  by  supplementary  acts 
during  the  war.  After  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  all  attempts  to  reduce  the 
tariff  to  any  considerable  degree  failed. 
The  great  business  and  commercial  in- 
terests, recently  created  or  increased  in 
power,  had  gained  ascendancy  over  the 
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government  and  contended  that  they 
needed  a  continuation  of  the  tariff  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  newly  established  'in- 
fant industries.'  In  this  manner  the  reve- 
nue tariff  of  the  Civil  War  period  was 
converted  into  a  protective  tariff.  This 
became  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated 
issues  in  the  political  struggles  of  the 
period. 

Between  1860  and  1880  the  population 
of    the    United    States    increased    from 
31,433,000  to  50.155.000.     Not  only  was 
there    an    increase    in 
population  as  a  whole, 
but   there   was    also    a 
notable  increase  in  the 
number    and    size    of 
cities.     The  urban  ele- 
ment became   progres- 
sively larger  and  more 
important. 

The  industrial  ex- 
pansion, the  increased 
scope  of  manufactur- 
ing activity  and  the 
greater  volume  of  com- 
merce all  created  a 
need  for  the  most  ef- 
fective organization 
and  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. It  was  soon 
found  that  large-scale 
business  operations 
possessed  great  ad- 
vantages over  small  in- 
dustrial operations. 
Doing  business  on  a 
large  scale  made  pos- 
sible the  use  of  more 
complicated,  expensive 
and  efficient  machinery, 
gave  better  possibili- 
ties for  division  of  labor  and  specializa- 
tion, encouraged  the  building  up  of  a 
better  and  larger  supervisory  force,  im- 
proved the  economy  of  purchasing  raw 
materials  and  facilitated  advantageous 
marketing,  and  made  more  feasible  the 
utilization  of  by-products. 

It  was  also  essential  to  find  some  form 
of  business  organization  adapted  to  the 
new  large-scale  operations.  In  the  cor- 
poration, which  had  been  employed  for 
many  types  of  institutions  since  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  business  men 
found  a  kind  of  organization  which  com- 
bined efficient  centralization  of  control 
and    direction   with   limited   liabilitv   for 


debt  and  unusual  adaptability  for  the 
raising  of  money  over  wide  areas  and 
from  different  classes  of  people.  It  was 
widely  adopted  during  this  period  from 
1870-1880  and  has  become  one  of  the 
basic  economic  and  legal  factors  in  mod- 
ern business  fife. 

With  the  rise  of  the  new  large-scale 
industry  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
factory  system  over  family  or  domestic 
types  of  the  application  of  labor,  there 
came    a    great     transformation    in    the 


A  GREAT  MOMENT  IN   RAILWAY   HISTORY 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  Western  settlement  by  the  con- 
struction of  America's  great  transcontinental  railroad,  com- 
pleted in  1869.  This  engraving  of  a  photograph  in  Harper's 
Weekly  for  June  5,  1869,  illustrates  the  point  at  which  the 
Union   Pacific  Railroad  and  the   Central    Pacific   Railroad   met. 


method  of  controlling  and  administering 
labor:  Formerly  most  of  the  labor  had 
been  done  in  homes  or  small  shops,  the 
only  exception  being  the  relatively  large 
cotton  factories  that  had  sprung  up  in 
Xew  England  after  17S9.  Now.  the  fac- 
tory system  became  the  predominant 
method  of  applying  labor  in  the  new  in- 
dustry. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  were  employed  in  a  factory 
under  one  common  direction  or  supervi- 
sion. They  were  compelled  to  live  in 
newly  developed  industrial  cities.  The 
conditions  of  work  and  life  were  in  many 
cases  most  unsatisfactory.  The  employers 
were    chiefly    concerned    with    pecuniary 


...     -. 


These   engravings   from  photographs   made   in   the   late    'seventies   show   New    York's   elevated 

railway  system  from  two  angles.     Left :  the  tracks,  supported  by  iron  pillars  some  thirty  feet 

in  height,  seen  from  above.     Right :  the  underside  of  the  elevated  railway  where  horse-drawn 

street  cars  glide  to  and  fro  beneath  the  thunder  of  trains  passing  above. 

From     W.     G.    Marshall,     'Through    America' 


Probably  no  other  city  in  the  world  has  shown  more  startling  changes  since  1870  than  New 
York.  In  this  view  from  Harper's  Weekly,  1867,  of  Broadway  at  Fulton  Street,  no  building 
appears  to  be  more  than  six  or  seven  stories  high.  Modern  Broadway  includes  many  sky- 
scrapers that  soar  up  over  50  stories  into  the  air.  The  earlier  period  had  its  traffic  troubles 
as  the  footbridge  spanning  the  street  crowded  with  horsed  vehicles  proves. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  AND  TRAFFIC  TWO  GENERATIONS  AGO 
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CATTLE  FROM  THE  WESTERN   STATES  TRAVEL   EAST 

The  opening  up  of  transcontinental  railroads  since  1869  and  the  invention  of  the  refrigerator 
car  revolutionized  cattle  ranching  in  the  Far  West,  where  there  are  boundless  rich  plains  for 
pasture.  A  cattle-shoot  at  Abilene.  Kansas,  an  important  center  for  the  eastward  dispatch 
of  longhorns  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  the  subject  of  this  woodcut  of  the  early  'seventies. 
From   'Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,'  August  19,   1871 


profits  and  looked  upon  expenditure  for 
wages,  safety  appliances  and  hygienic 
precautions  as  inevitable  sources  of  a 
decrease  in  profits,  and  therefore  to  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  The 
result  was  the  production  of  a  large  new 
social  class — the  modern  urban  industrial 
proletariat — which  was  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  political  and  economic 
conflicts  of  American  history  after  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War. 

Of  all  the  influences  which  have  af- 
fected the  development  of  American  so- 
ciety since  the  Revolutionary  War  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  westward 
movement  has  been  the  most  important. 
The  extension  of  the  frontier  from  the 
Alleghanies  has  produced  most  of  the 
striking  tendencies  and  events  of  Ameri- 
can history- — the  development  of  internal 
commerce,  the  land  speculation,  the  rise 
of  Jacksonian  democracy,  the  territorial 
struggle  between  slavery  and  the  anti- 
slavery  forces,  the  rise  of  Lincolnian  Re- 
publicanism, and  the  struggle  between 
Western  reform  and  Eastern  plutocracy. 

It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  West- 


erners to  obtain  free  land,  but  the  United 
States  government  had  insisted,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  and 
others,  upon  selling  the  land  at  a  small 
nominal  cost.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  objection  to  free  land  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Southern  Congress- 
men. They  feared  that  free  land  would 
allow  the  building  up  of  a  large  number 
of  free  states  in  the  north-west  and 
would  therefore  be  a  great  blow  to 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  secession 
of  the  South  this  Southern  obstruction 
was  removed  and  the  famous  Homestead 
Act  was  passed  in  1862.  By  this  act  160 
acres  of  land  were  offered  free  to  any 
citizen,  or  even  to  a  prospective  citizen, 
who  would  settle  upon  and  cultivate  the 
tract  for  five  years.  As  a  result  of  this 
encouragement,  thousands  of  immigrants 
from  the  East  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries poured  into  the  north-west.  Be- 
tween I860  and  1880  over  65.000,000 
acres  were  taken  up  under  this  act. 

One  of  the  most  important  forces  lead- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  the  Far  West 
and  promoting  its  execution  was  the  build- 
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ing  of  a  series  of  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, beginning  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  was  completed  on  May   10,  1869. 

A  number  of  influences  attracted 
settlers  to  the  West  in  the  generation  after 
1860  and  made  profitable  incomes  possi- 
ble in  the  case  of  the  more  fortunate 
settlers.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  was  mining,  which  had,  of  course, 
been  the  great  incentive  to  the  settlement 
of  California  after  1849.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  many  other  Western  states 
and  stimulated  migration  to  these  mining 
districts.  In  the  'seventies  a  vast  quantity 
of  silver  was  discovered,  particularly  in 
Nevada.  More  recently  great  coal  mines 
have  been  opened  in  Western  states,  par- 
ticularly in  Colorado.  Copper  is  mined 
in  great  quantities  in  California  and 
Montana.  Oppressive  treatment  by  mine 
owners  has  created  much  discontent  in 
the  mining  districts,  and  some  of  the 
most  bitterly  fought  labor  disputes  have 
taken  place  in  these  regions.  Such  radical 
unions  as  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  have  been  produced  by  these  bad 
conditions. 

Another  strong  incentive  to  Western 
settlement  came  from  cattle  ranching  and 
the  meat  industry.  Down  to  1869  the 
main  cattle-raising  district  in  the  United 
States  had  been  Texas.  In  1869  there 
appeared  an  epoch-making  invention  in 
the  history  of  the  meat  industry.  The 
refrigerator  car,  which  was  first  success- 
fully demonstrated  in  1869,  made  it 
possible  to  ship  fresh  meat  from  Chicago 
to  New  York.  Within  ten  years  the 
methods  of  refrigeration  had  been  so 
much  improved  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
ship  fresh  beef  from  Chicago  to  London, 
and  now  it  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Cattle  ranching  immediately  be- 
came one  of  the  great  Western  industries. 
In  addition  to  cattle,  great  flocks  of 
sheep  soon  appeared  in  the  West,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  Western  states  vie 
with  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Argen- 
tina as  a  center  of  wool  production. 

Even  more  important  has  been  the 
development  of  large-scale  agriculture  in 
the  West.  Settlers  were  induced  to  go 
into  agricultural  regions  during  the  Civil 
War  period  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  price  offered  for  grain  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  at  that  time. 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  population 


of  the  United  States  and  Europe  since 
then  has  been  a  continuous  stimulation 
to  the  growth  of  large-scale  agriculture. 
The  most  important  influence  making  it 
possible  has  been  the  new  agricultural 
machinery.  The  first  epoch-making  ad- 
venture along  this  line  was  McCormick's 
reaper,  which  began  to  be  introduced  after 
1834.  Since  that  time  the  list  of  impor- 
tant agricultural  machines  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  binder, 
header,  steam  thresher,  the  gang-plough, 
the  disk-plough,  the  disk-harrow  and  the 
steam  or  gasolene  tractor. 

These  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  grain  production,  which  has  not  only 
enabled  the  United  States  to  feed  its 
own  continually  growing  population  but 
has  also  made  it  a  great  exporter  of  grain. 

As  the  better  type  of  land  came  to  be 
more  and  more  occupied  by  settlers  it 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  less 
fertile  areas  and  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity through  artificial  irrigation.  It  was 
first  attempted  by  the  Mormons  after 
the  settlement  of  Utah  in  1847.  By  1880 
there  were  a  million  acres  of  land  being 
cultivated  by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  This 
has  now  increased  to  10,000,000  acres. 

The  last  important  natural  economic 
incentive  to  Western  settlement  was  the 
great  timber  industry  made  possible  by 
the  forests  of  the  West.  Here  there  were 
enormous  forests  of  pine  and  red-wood, 
which  have  furnished  prosperity  and 
riches  to  many  great  lumbering  com- 
panies. 

The  settlement  of  the  West  was  linked 
up  with  some  of  the  more  important 
financial  and  currency  problems  of  the 
period.  In  order  to-  help  finance  the 
Civil  War  the  United  States  government 
had  issued  great  quantities  of  paper 
money,  known  as  greenbacks.  These  had 
depreciated  so  that  at  one  time  they  were 
worth  only  about  a  third  as  much  as  gold. 
Many  Western  settlers  had  borrowed  large 
sums  of  money  in  greenbacks  when  they 
were  much  less  valuable  than  gold.  After 
the  Civil  War  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  started  to  retire  the  greenbacks 
and  put  the  country  back  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  This  was  unquestionably 
a  desirable  financial  measure,  but  it 
worked  a  great  hardship  on  Western 
debtors,  who  had  borrowed  cheap  money 
and  would  have  to  repay  their  debt  with 
dear  money. 
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This  situation  led  to  the  development 
of  the  'greenback  movement/  which  de- 
manded the  suspension  of  the  attempt  to 
retire  and  redeem  the  greenbacks  and  to 
restore  specie  payment.  By  1878  the 
Greenback  party  became  powerful  enough 
to  cast  a  million  votes.  Another  reason 
for  the  support  given  by  the  West  to  the 
greenback  movement  was  that  a  new  and 
developing  region  like  the  West  usually 
desires  cheap  and  plentiful  money,  and 
it  naturally  favored  the  system  of  issuing 
greenbacks.  When  the  greenback  move- 
ment failed,  its  Western  supporters  be- 
came advocates  of  a  free  coinage  of  silver 
money,  which  had  been  made  feasible 
by  the  new  discoveries  of  silver. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Far  West  was  the 
disposal  of  the  Indian  question.  As  the 
whites  began  to  press  into  the  Far  West, 
the  Indians  realized  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  the  final  struggle  between  the 
red  and  white  man,  and  they  resolved  to 
defend  this  last  remaining  area  of  Indian 


territory.  They  found  the  struggle  a 
hopeless  one,  however,  and  by  1880  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  United  States  government.  The 
eld  Indian  tribal  organization  was  broken 
up  and  the  Indians  were  settled  on  special 
tracts  of  land  set  aside  for  that  purpose 
and  called   Indian   reservations. 

Since  1887  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  gradually  broken  up  the  reser- 
vations and  made  the  Indians  individual 
owners  of  land  under  a  considerable 
amount  of  government  protection  against 
white  speculators  and  exploiters.  Two  of 
the  most  important  acts  making  the 
Indians  private  landowners  and  citizens 
were  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887  and  the 
Burke  Act  of  1906.  The  government  has 
done  much  for  the  Indians  in  the  way  of 
education,  spending  annually  millions  of 
dollars  to  educate  the  young  Indians.  It 
is  frequently  supposed  that  the  number 
of  Indians  in  the  United  States  has  been 
greatly  reduced  since  Colonial  times,  but 
the  best  estimates  indicate  that  there  are 


A  BAND  OF  INDIANS  ATTACKS  THE  OVERLAND  U.S.  MAIL 

Natural  resentment  filled  the  Indians  of  the  West  as  the  white  man  penetrated  ever  farther 
into  the  territory  which  the  red  man  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own.  They  succumbed  inevi- 
tably to  superior  pressure  and  accepted  in  1880  the  terms  offered  them  by  the  United  States 
government.  The  violent  assault  on  an  overland  coach  which  is  shown  in  this  illustration  to 
Hearth  and  Home  of   March,    1869,   represents  the  type   of  attack  made   in   the   days   of  the 

Indians'  last  desperate  defense. 
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as  many  Indians  in  the  United  States 
to-day  as  there  were  in  the  same  area  in 
the  time  of  Columbus.  The  character  of 
the  Indians  has,  however,  been  greatly 
modified  through  intermarriage  with  the 
whites    and    educational    opportunities. 

The  settlement  of  the  West  and  the 
ousting  of  Indians  from  the  control  of  the 
region  were  accompanied  by  the  admission 
of  a  large  number  of  new  Western  states, 


AN  INDIAN  OFFICIAL 

Special  reservations  of  land  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  North  American  Indians,  whose 
tribal  organization  was  broken  up  by  the 
white  invasion.  This  decorative  gentleman 
is  a  native  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  Black- 
feet    Reservation. 


which  shows  that  the  Southerners  were 
not  far  wrong  when  they  feared  that 
Western  settlement  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  a  large  number  of  new  states 
opposed  to  slavery.  Oregon  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1859;  Nevada  in  1864; 
Colorado  in  1876;  Washington,  Montana 
and  North  and  South  Dakota  in  1889; 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  in  1890;  Utah  in 
1896;  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in 
1912.  These  new  Western  states  have  de- 
veloped a  new  sectionalism  replacing  the 


old  division  between  North  and  South 
which  existed  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
West  has,  in  general,  lined  up  in  politics 
and  economics  against  the  East,  particu- 
larly against  the  manufacturing  and  finan- 
cial north-east.  At  times  it  has  united 
with  the  agricultural  South  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  north-east.  Being  a  devel- 
oping, debtor  and  agricultural  community 
dependent  upon  the  manufacturing  East 
for  its  money,  markets  and  transportation, 
the  West  has  very  frequently  found  its 
interests  opposed  by  those  of  the  East. 
It  has  been  much  more  progressive  and 
given  to  supporting  various  programs  of 
reform  than  has  the  East. 

The  period  of  Civil  War  and  reconstruc- 
tion was  almost  as  important  in  its  re- 
actions upon  politics  as  it  was  in  its 
influence  upon  industrial  changes.  Before 
the  Civil  War  the  Democratic  party  had 
been  in  power  during  most  of  the  time 
since  the  fall  of  the  Federalists.  It  had 
come  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  great 
slave-holding  landlords  of  the  South,  the 
so-called  'slavocracy.'  The  Republican 
party,  which  had  originated  as  a  national 
force  in  1856,  was  in  the  period  of  its 
origins  a  party  of  radicals  with  a  strong 
working-class  basis.  The  Civil  War  had 
discredited  the  Democrats.  Most  of  their 
great  leaders  were  from  seceding  states, 
and  the  Northern  Democratic  leaders  were 
stigmatized  by  having  associated  with 
these  men.  Again,  a  number  of  prominent 
Democrats  in  the  North  were  accused  of 
opposing  the  attempt  to  coerce  the  South. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
party  gained  by  all  these  things.  It  was 
the  party  in  power  during  the  Civil  War 
and  naturally  it  claimed  credit  for  having 
preserved  the  Union.  It  did  its  utmost  to 
capitalize  the  prevailing  patriotism  of  the 
war  period.  It  is  significant  that  every 
Republican  president  from  Grant  to 
McKinley  possessed  a  notable  Civil  War 
record. 

Another  striking  aspect  of  the  political 
revolution  produced  by  the  Civil  War  and 
reconstruction  and  the  economic  changes 
accompanying  this  period  was  the  rise 
of  the  'boss.'  There  had  been  plenty  of 
political  bosses  even  as  early  as  Colonial 
times,  and  great  political  leaders  had 
characterized  the  history  of  the  country 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Civil  War.  Notable  among  such 
leaders  had  been  Thomas   Jefferson  and 
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Andrew    Jackson.      But    now    there    ap- 
peared a  new  kind  of  boss. 

The  great  business  interests  in  banking, 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  com- 
merce desired  laws  passed  in  state  and 
federal  governments  which  would  be 
highly  favorable  to  the  fullest  and  freest 
development  of  business  enterprise. 
Above  all,  they  desired  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  any  restrictive  legislation. 
At  first  they  tried  to  deal  with  individual 
legislators  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
keep  legislation  favorable  to  business 
interests,  but  they  found  this  rather  too 
slow  and  expensive  a  process.  Jay  Gould, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  notorious  of 
the  business  men  of  his  day,  well  ex- 
pressed this  point  of  view  when  he  said 
that  he  found  it  too  expensive  to  bribe 
individual  legislators  and  Congressmen, 
but  preferred  to  make  a  single  bargain 
with  a  politician  powerful  enough  to 
deliver  a  majority  of  votes  favorable  to 
laws  advancing  the  interests  of  big  busi- 
ness. 

The  boss  has  agreed  with  the  business 
interests  to  secure  and  perpetuate  govern- 
mental attitudes  and  policies  wholly 
favorable  to  big  business,  while  he  has 
received  from  big  business,  as  his  reward, 
either  direct  gifts  of  large  sums  of  money 
or,  more  frequently,  political  patronage, 
lucrative  contracts  on  public  works,  and 
often  important  official  and  social  posi- 
tions gratifying  to  his  pride  and  involv- 
ing no  little  indirect  pecuniary  advantage. 
The  chief  significance  of  the  two 
administrations  of  General  Grant  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  exhibit  in  its  earliest 
and  crudest  form  this  domination  of  big 
business  over  politics  and  the  rise  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  boss.  One  of 
the  first  conspicuous  examples  of  corrup- 
tion was  that  associated  with  the  building 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  most  notorious 
railroad  and  political  fraud  was  that 
known  as  the  Credit  Mobilier  episode, 
which  was  revealed  by  a  Congressional 
investigation  of  1872. 

In  addition  to  this  and  many  other 
similar  scandals,  the  general  moral  and 
efficiency  of  the  Grant  administration 
were  on  an  extremely  low  level.  The 
spoils  system  dominated  political  appoint- 
ments -as  never  before  since  the  time  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

This  degeneration  of  political  moral  and 
the  degradation  of  the  Republican  party 


aroused  the  anger  and  disgust  of  many 
prominent  Republicans.  They  first  tried 
to  reform  the  party  through  pressure 
upon  Grant  and  upon  the  existing  party 
organization.  Failing  utterly  in  this,  they 
organized  a  separate  party  in  1872,  known 
as  the  Liberal-Republican  party.  The 
Liberal-Republicans  met  in  Cincinnati  in 
May,  1872,  and  nominated  Greeley  and 
Brown  as  their  candidates  for  president 
and  vice-president.  Their  platform  called 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  states, 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  and 
civil-service  reform;  but  the  latter  was 
the  all-important  element  in  their  cam- 
paign. Though  the  Liberal-Republican 
party  was  an  utter  failure  as  an  effort  to 
defeat  Grant  and  the  forces  of  corruption, 
it  set  a  healthy  precedent  for  party 
insurgency  whenever  the  Republicans 
surrender  too  flagrantly  to  graft  and 
dishonesty. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Liberal- 
Republican  movement  was  the  rise  of  the 
civil-service  reform  agitation.  About  the 
time  of  the  close  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  Charles  Sumner  became  interested 
in  the  progress  of  civil-service  reform  in 
England,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the 
United  States  to  establish  similar  pro- 
cedure. A  general  investigating  com- 
mittee of  Congress  reported  on  the 
European  civil-service  systems  in  1868, 
and  the  reformers  were  able  to  secure  an 
act  in  1871  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil-service  commission. 
Grant  soon  surrendered  to  the  spoilsmen, 
however,  and  the  movement  came  to 
naught  for  the  time  being.  It  was  not 
until  ten  years  later,  under  President 
Arthur,  that  civil-service  reform  received 
its  permanent  initiation. 

Almost  the  only  creditable  achieve- 
ments during  Grant's  administration  were 
the  Amnesty  Act  of  1872.  making  possible 
a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  the  whites 
who  had  been  in  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
with  England  of  May  8,  1871,  according 
to  which  the  claims  arising  from  the 
Alabama  depredations  during  the  Civil 
War  were  satisfactorily  settled.  An  inter- 
national tribunal  met  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, and  on  September  2,  1882,  voted 
the  United  States  damages  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000,000.  The  net  result  of  popular 
reaction  against  the  corruption  of  Grant's 
administration  was  the  regeneration  of  the 
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Democratic  party.  In  the  election  of 
1868  the  Democratic  party  had  been  in  a 
hopeless  minority.  By  1876  so  great  was 
the  popular  indignation  over  the  carnival 
of  misrule  under  Grant  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  president  had  a  clear 
majority  over  the  Republican  candidate, 
though  he  was  cheated  out  of  the  office. 
The  question  of  customs  duties  has  long 
figured  in  American  history.     One  of  the 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND 

A  man  of  strong  character  and  organizing 
ability,  Stephen  Grover  Cleveland  (1837- 
1908)  was  president  of  the  United  States 
1885-89  and  1893-97.  The  repeal  of  Sher- 
man's silver  purchasing  act  in  1893  was  se- 
cured by  his  efforts. 

first  acts  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  to  pass  a  tariff  bill. 
After  1816  the  tariffs  became  progres- 
sively higher  until,  from  1828  to  1832, 
it  became  so  high  as  to  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  After  1833  the 
customs  duties  were  lowered  until,  in 
1857,  they  reached  the  lowest  point  since 
1816.  During  the  Civil  War,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  tariff  was  greatly  in- 
creased, in  order  to  bring  more  revenue 
into  the  national  treasury.  It  was  re- 
tained after  the  war  through  the  influence 
of  the  new  business  class,  which  desired 
to  use  it  to  protect  their  new  industries 
and  to  keep  out  foreign  competition. 
From  1875-1913  the  tariff  was  perhaps 
the  most  discussed  issue  in  politics. 


Those  who  favored  a  protective  tariff 
argued  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  new  infant  industries  from  foreign 
competition  and  the  dumping  of  the 
surplus  products  of  foreign  countries,  to 
ensure  international  independence  and 
self-sufficiency,  to  diversify  national  in- 
dustry, to  protect  American  labor  against 
the  more  lowly  paid  European  and  Asiatic 
labor,  and  to  ensure  a  better  home  market 
for  American  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural products.  Those  who  favored  freer 
trade  or  a  revenue  tariff  insisted  that 
protection  was  disastrous  and  undesirable 
because  it  prevented  a  country  from 
specializing  in  those  industries  for  which 
it  was  best  adapted,  lowered  national 
productivity,  profits  and  wages,  fostered 
legislative  corruption,  made  possible  mo- 
nopoly and  high  prices  in  protected 
industries,  and  put  an  unjust  indirect  tax 
upon  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
producer. 

The  question  is  far  from  settled  to-day, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  parties  on  the  subject 
has  become  merely  a  difference  in  degree 
and  not  in  kind,  due  largely  to  the  indus- 
trialization of  the  South. 

Another  extremely  important  issue 
which  came  up  in  the  generation  after  the 
Civil  War  was  the  matter  of  the  currency. 
Since  silver  was  undervalued  in  the  coin- 
age ratio,  there  had  been  little  in  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States  in  the  twenty 
years  before  1873.  In  1873  an  act  was 
passed  concerning  the  coinage  system  of 
the  United  States  which  left  the  silver 
dollar  out  of  the  list  of  standard  coins. 
At  the  time  there  was  little  criticism  of 
this  act,  but  during  the  'seventies  there 
came  an  enormous  increase  in  the  avail- 
able supply  of  silver.  This  created  a 
natural  economic  pressure  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  coinage  of  silver,  which  was 
still  further  intensified  by  the  desire  of 
the  mine  owners  to  sell  more  silver  to 
the  government  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Westerners  for  more  and  cheaper  money. 

The  silver  forces  were  able  to  secure 
the  passage  of  an  act  in  1878  known  as 
the  Bland-Allison  Bill.  This  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
monthly  for  the  country  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000 
worth  of  silver  bullion  for  coinage  into 
silver  money.  Silver  certificates  on  the 
basis  of  these  silver  dollars  began  to  be 
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issued  in  1886.  At  first  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  the  silver  dollars  and  certificates 
in  circulation,  but  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  country  from  1889-1893  created  a 
need  for  more  money  and  the  increased 
circulation  lessened  the  silver  reserve. 
In  1890  a  new  currency  act  was  passed, 
known  as  the  Sherman  Silver  Act.  The 
Sherman  Act  directed  the  government  to 
purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
monthly,  to  be  paid  for  in  government 
notes  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  at  the 
option  of  the  government.  In  the  years 
1889  and  1890  six  new  silver  states  were 
admitted  to  the  Union:  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming.  This  naturally  increased  the 
power  of  the  silver  forces  in  Congress. 

A  crisis  in  the  currency  problem  was 
produced  by  the  panic  of  1893.  When 
silver  certificates  were  presented  for  re- 
demption, President  Cleveland  sought  to 
increase  the  financial  standing  and  repu- 
tation of  the  Federal  government  by 
redeeming  these  silver  certificates  in  gold 
instead  of  in  silver,  as  he  was  legally 
authorized  to  do.  The  gold  which  he 
used  to  redeem  these  silver  certificates 
was  purchased  at  a  high  price  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  bankers.  At  the 
same  time  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed 
on  October  30,  1893.  The  redemption  of 
the  silver  certificates  in  gold  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  constituted  a 
double  blow  to  the  West.  Again,  the 
failures  and  hard  times  from  1893-96 
were  laid  to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Debtors  resented  the  rise  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  The  West- 
ern farmers  as  a  whole  attributed  the 
low  prices  of  1893-96  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  gold  money  which  now  dominated 
the  currency  was  too  dear  and  too  scarce. 
The  Western  silver  producers  gravely 
resented  the  reduction  of  their  market 
for  silver  through  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  large  quantities 
for  coinage.  All  these  various  factors 
combined  to  give  the  free  silver  agitation 
great  vitality  in  the  West  from  1893-1896. 
After  the  defeat  of  Bryan  in  1896  the 
silver  movement  lost  its  strength,  and  on 
March  14,  1900,  President  McKinley 
signed  the  Gold  Standard  Act  making  gold 
the  standard  coinage  for  the  United 
States.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount 
of  gold  available,  due  to  new  discoveries 
in  South  Africa  and  Alaska,  and  to  the 


introduction  of  new  and  more  scientific 
mining  of  the  poorer  goldfields  in  the 
United  States,  has  served  to  make  gold 
money  at  present  relatively  cheap  money, 
and  has  led  many  thoughtful  economists 
and  statesmen  to  consider  various  devices 
for  stabilizing  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar. 
The  new  railroads  in  the  West,  while 
indispensable  to  the  settlement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  region,  soon  developed  very 


PRESIDENT  McKINLEY 

After  twice  serving  as  governor  of  Ohio, 
William  McKinley  (1843-1901)  was  elected 
president  of  the  United  States  in  1896.  He 
opposed  the  free  silver  policy  supported  by 
Bryan,  and  in  1900  successfully  advocated 
the   gold    standard. 

corrupt  and  oppressive  practices  in  the 
shipment  of  the  grain  and  cattle  of  the 
Western  farmers.  All  types  of  discrimi- 
nation and  extortionate  rates  were  intro- 
duced. In  the  early  'seventies  these 
abuses  had  become  too  marked  in  the 
middle  Western  states  to  be  longer 
tolerated.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa 
led  in  the  passage  of  laws  classifying 
and  regulating  the  rates  which  might  be 
charged  by  railroads,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  storing,  handling  and  trans- 
portation of  grain. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  behind  this 
notable  attempt  of  the  "seventies  to 
regulate   the    corrupt   and  powerful   rail- 
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DEFIANCE  AND  DESTRUCTION  IN  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE  OF  1877 

A  ten  per  cent,  cut  in  railway  wages  in  July,  1877,  was  responsible  for  the  strike  that  im- 
mediately followed.  The  first  serious  riot  occurred  in  Baltimore,  when  an  infuriated  mob 
attacked  the  Sixth  Maryland  Regiment,  and  nine  citizens  were  killed.  More  alarming  were 
the  activities  of  Pittsburgh  strikers  who  attacked  government  troops  sheltering  in  the  round- 
house.     Pillage  and  incendiarism   flourished  and   the  soldiers  were   driven   from  their   refuge 

when  the  rioters  set  fire  to  it    (top). 

From     Harper's     Weekly,    August    11,     1877 
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roads  was  the  organization  known  as  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  the  Grange. 
This  had  originated  in  1867  and  seven 
years  later  it  had  20.000  local  branches 
with  1.600.000  members.  The  Grange 
was  strongest  at  this  time  in  the  middle 
north-west.  On  account  of  the  promi- 
nence of  the  Grange  in  the  attempt  to 
subject  the  railroads  to  state  control,  the 
movement  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Granger  Movement. 

The  general  failure  of  the  Granger 
Movement  through  adverse  judicial  deci- 
sions led  to  continued  agitation  on  the 
part  of  Western  farmers  for  some  method 
of  securing  relief  from  the  oppressive 
policies  of  the  railroads  and  bankers  and 
from  the  hard  times  which  came  to  them 
from  1SS5-1S96.  Most  of  the  Western 
farms  were  newly  settled  and  had  been 
mortgaged  in  order  to  meet  the  early 
expenses.  In  this  period  of  depression 
mortgaged  farms  were  still  more  deeply 
mortgaged,  and  many  farms  that  had  been 
fully  owned  and  clear  of  mortgage  had  to 
be  mortgaged  by  their  owners  in  order  to 
meet  expenses.  Many  farmers  could  not 
meet  the  interest,  the  mortgages  were 
foreclosed,  and  the  farmers  became  ten- 
ants. The  farmers  were  still  further 
oppressed  by  the  fact  that  the  much- 
needed  money  had  to  be  borrowed  at 
excessive  rates  of  interest. 

To  secure  relief  from  this  intolerable 
situation  the  Westerners  organized  in 
1890  what  was  known  as  the  People's 
Party.  It  later  became  known  as  Popul- 
ism. It  was  recruited  from  the  remains 
of  the  old  Granger  and  Greenback  move- 
ments and  from  the  discontented  elements 
in  the  West  generally. 

Their  platform  provided  for  a  series  of 
reforms  designed  to  remove  these  abuses. 
This  series  of  reforms  demanded  in  the 
Populist  platform  have  been  well  summar- 
ized by  Professor  Paxson  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

They  demanded  monetary  reforms  includ- 
ing free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one,  and  an  increase  in  the  circulating 
medium  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  per 
capita ;  a  national  currency  to  be  laid  by 
the  government  at  two  per  cent,  and  a 
graduated  income  tax.  as  well  as  postal  sav- 
ings banks.  A  second  group  of  demands 
declared  for  the  government  ownership  of 
railroads,     telegraphs     and     telephones.      A 


third  group  demanded  the  suppression  of 
alien  ownership  of  land,  and  appealed  to  the 
single-tax  followers  of  Henry  George  by 
asserting  that  land  'is  the  heritage  of  the 
people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for 
speculative  purposes.'  In  an  addendum  to 
the  platform  the  party  expressed  its  belief  in 
the  Australian  ballot,  reduction  of  taxation, 
liberal  pensions,  an  eight-hour  day.  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  a  single  term  for 
the  president,  and  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  senators.  It  condemned  pro- 
tection, national  subsidies  to  private  cor- 
porations in  any  form,  and  Pinkerton 
detectives. 

In  1896  the  Populist  party  endorsed 
Bryan  for  president  and  was  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  new  and  more  radical 
Bryan  Democracy. 

Western  discontent  with  oppression  by 
the  plutocratic  East  has  since  reappeared 
in  such  movements  as  the  Progressive 
movement  led  by  Roosevelt  in  1912,  the 
Xon-Partisan  League. 

Problem  of  the  Trust 

7|THE  advantages  of  large-scale  industry 
^/  and  the  expensive  nature  of  un- 
limited competition  in  industry  and 
transportation  naturally  led  to  the  tend- 
ency toward  large-scale  combination  in 
business.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring 
competing  concerns  into  some  form  of 
agreement  which  would  eliminate  com- 
petition and  make  it  possible  to  raise 
prices  and  increase  profits.  The  evils  of 
monopoly  were  soon  discovered,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  curb  its  growth.  In 
1890  the  famous  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  was  passed,  which  declared  illegal 
any  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
This  act.  however,  had  relatively  little 
influence:  a  judicial  decision  in  1S95.  the 
E.  C.  Knight  case,  seriously  limited  the 
operation  of  the  Sherman  Act  over 
monopolies  by  interpreting  this  act  to 
apply  only  to  monopolies  engaged  in 
trade,  and  not  to  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, and  its  effect  was  still  further 
weakened  by  an  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  given  in  1911, 
which  claimed  that  not  all  restraint  of 
trade  by  monopoly  was  illegal,  but  merely 
'unreasonable'  restraint  of  trade.  Mod- 
ern court  decisions  incline  one  to  feel 
that  the  movement  against  monopoly  in 
the  United  States  has  really  been  an 
utter  failure  as  far  as  actual  results  are 
concerned.     These   decisions   have   made 
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it  possible  for  monopolistic  concerns 
which  have  been  legally  dissolved  actually 
to  go  on  doing  business  in  a  more  prof- 
itable manner  than  ever. 

With  the  great  increase  of  business  in 
the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  completion  of  the  factory  system  and 
the  employment  of  labor  upon  a  large 
scale  in  individual  factories,  it  became 
necessary  for  labor  to  organize,  in  order 


A  GREAT  TRADE  UNIONIST 

Samuel  Gompers,  born  in  1850,  formed  the 
organization  known  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  1881.  He  became  its 
president  in  1882,  and  except  for  one  year 
held  that  office  continuously  until  his  death, 
in    1924. 

to  protect   itself   from   unscrupulous   ex- 
ploitation by  employers. 

Labor  organizations  of  a  crude  and 
elementary  sort  had  appeared  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1869,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  new  industrial  development, 
there  came  the  first  great  national  union, 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Its 
program  was  a  broad  one,  looking  towards 
progressive  reform  in  both  political  and 
economic  fields.  It  advocated  the  use  of 
the  political  referendum,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  a 
weekly    pay-day.    the    abolition    of    the 


contract  system  of  labor  on  public  works, 
the  abolition  of  payment  in  kind,  the 
prohibition  of  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  substitu- 
tion of  arbitration  for  strikes,  the  eight- 
hour  day,  the  reservation  of  public  lands 
for  actual  settlers  and  the  prevention  of 
their  occupation  by  land  speculators,  and 
the  abrogation  of  laws  bearing  unequally 
upon  different  classes  of  the  population. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  exerted  their 
influence  quite  as  much  through  legislation 
as  through  strikes.  Their  greatest  weak- 
ness lay  in  the  fact  that  they  attempted  to 
organize  all  kinds  of  laborers  in  every 
sort  of  industry  in  a  heterogeneous  union 
which  had  no  definite  local  or  industrial 
unit.  This  produced  serious  internal 
weaknesses  and  friction.  The  Knights 
were  still  further  weakened  through  ad- 
verse public  opinion  which  was  caused  by 
the  violence  of  strikes  in  which  some  of 
the  Knights  were  involved,  particularly 
the  serious  strikes  in  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  in  1886.  From  these  two  sources 
of  weakness,  the  Knights  of  Labor  gradu- 
ally died  out  in  the  decade  following  1886. 
Yet  their  influence  had  been  a  highly 
salutary  one. 

While  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  gradu- 
ally disappearing,  there  was  coming  into 
existence  another  and  more  permanent 
form  of  labor  organization  known  as  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  was 
led  by  Samuel  Gompers,  and  was  based 
upon  many  different  notions  and  practices 
from  those  which  had  characterized  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  Gompers  formed  his 
federation  on  the  basis  of  separate  crafts 
and  trades,  and  the  local  organization  of 
each  of  these  various  crafts  was  brought 
together  in  a  central  labor  union  body. 
These  local  bodies  were  then  linked  up  on 
a  federal  basis  cluminating  in  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  While  it  has 
unquestionably  been  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  cause  of  labor,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  employers  regard  it  with 
hostility. 

A  type  of  union  which  many  believe  to 
be  much  more  promising  than  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  is  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
probably  the  strongest  industrial  union  in 
the  country.  Instead  of  resting  upon  the 
organization  of  skilled  workers  by  crafts, 
like  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  pro- 
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vide  for  the  organization  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  industry,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, though  most  stress  is  put  upon 
the  close  co-operation  of  the  highly  skilled 
and  specialized  workers.  Another  dis- 
tinct difference  is  that  they  do  not  rely 
to  any  great  extent  on  strikes  to  gain  their 
end,  but  insist  upon  an  agreement  with 
the  employers  providing  for  mutual  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  all  difficulties,  thus 
saving  employer,  employee  and  the  public 
from  the  waste  of  industrial  strikes. 

Much  more  radical  than  any  of  the 
above  types  of  union  are  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  the  American 
exemplification  of  syndicalism.  This  body 
is  frankly  opposed  to  the  economic  and 
political  system  which  now  prevails 
throughout  most  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  aims  at  destroying  both  the  political 
state  and  capitalism.  It  would  have  a 
society  governed  entirely  by  trade  unions 
largely  increased  in  power.  It  hopes  to 
attain  its  ultimate  goal  through  sabotage, 
or  all  types  of  irritation  to  the  employer, 
and  finally  by  a  general  strike  that  will 
paralyze  the  political  and  economic  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Many  writers, 
however,  have  been  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  ultimate  program  of  the  I.W.W. 
is  of  little  practical  significance,  and  that 
its  real  purpose  is  to  secure  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  unskilled  workers 
of  the  West  in  the  harvesting,  mining  and 
lumber  industries. 

The  employers  have  developed  counter- 
organizations  with  which  to  fight  the  labor 
organizations.  In  1895  there  was  formed 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, which  is  the  closest  employers' 
counterpart  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Trade  organizations  of  em- 
ployers also  are  all  used  to  oppose  the 
organization  of  workers  in  a  particular 
trade  or  industry.  Since  the  Great  War 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  trade  unions 
has  been  carried  on  by  employers.  One 
of  the  strongest  forces  which  has  been 
utilized  by  the  employers  against  trade 
unions  has  been  the  injunction  issued  by 
a  court  and  resulting  in  the  paralyzing  of 
strikes  that  promise  to  be  successful. 
Courts  have  also  allowed  employers  to 
collect  damages  from  striking  labor 
unions.  Propaganda  in  the  interest  of 
employers  has  been  disseminated  by 
bodies  such  as  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration. 


American  political  history  is  usually 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  acts  and 
policies  of  the  president  and  Congress, 
but  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  federal  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative decrees.  Particularly  has  this 
been  true  since  the  Civil  War.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  courts  has  related  chiefly  to 
the  new  social  and  economic  issues  which 
have  arisen  from  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. The  basis  for  most  of  the  impor- 
tant court  decisions  has  been  the  so-called 
'due  process'  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which,  while  it  has  never 
protected  the  negro,  has  been  invoked  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  cases  of  every  de- 
scription. 

In  general,  under  the  authority  of  this 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  has  set 
aside  as  unconstitutional  a  great  number 
of  laws  designed  to  limit  the  complete 
freedom  of  business,  and  in  some  cases 
to  protect  labor  and  advance  social 
progress.  In  certain  ways  such  action  has 
been  a  reversal  of  the  earlier  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  in  relation 
to  implied  powers  and  general  welfare. 
Much  so-called  social  legislation  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  including  ef- 
forts to  regulate  the  hours  of  work  in  fac- 
tories, child-labor  legislation,  certain 
phases  of  workmen's  compensation,  a 
federal  income-tax  law,  and  the  labor 
cases  just  mentioned.  This  has  aroused 
the  criticism  of  many  progressives  who 
have  accused  the  court  of  a  bias  in  favor 
of  big  business. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court  has  taken 
a  very  liberal  attitude  towards  great 
transportation  and  business  corporations. 
The  E.  C.  Knight  case  and  the  ruling  of 
1911  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
showing  its  attitude  towards  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  Accordingly,  it  has  de- 
cided that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration is  not  a  monopoly  and  that  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  a  much 
smaller  and  weaker  concern,  is  a  mo- 
nopoly and  must  be  dissolved.  The 
Clayton  Bill  in  Wilson's  first  administra- 
tion was  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Sherman  Act,  but  the  court  has  weak- 
ened it  by  several  adverse  decisions.  The 
court  also  set  aside  the  fine  of  over 
twenty-nine  million  dollars  imposed  on 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
on  several  occasions  the  court  has  given 
decisions  unfavorable  to  great  business 
interests.  In  1904,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Roosevelt,  it  dissolved  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  which  was 
designed  to  unite  the  Great  Northern  and 
Burlington  Railroad  systems.  In  Wil- 
son's administration,  it  declared  constitu- 
tional the  Adamson  Act  which  involved 
far-reaching  regulations  of  railroads. 

These  groups  whose  interests  have  been 
injured  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  attacked  its  right  to  declare 
unconstitutional  the  will  of  the  people  as 
embodied  in  legislation.  Such  attacks 
upon  the  court  have  so  far  proved  futile. 
The  supporters  of  the  court  have  con- 
vinced the  majority  that  this  right  of 
judicial  review  is  the  corner  stone  of 
private  liberty. 

Down  to  about  1890  the  expansionist 
impulses  in  the  United  States  had  been 
largely  expended  in  the  occupation  of  the 
West  by  purchase,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  bought  by  Jefferson; 
or  by  war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  territory 
secured  from  Mexico.  By  1890  the  West 
had  been  occupied,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  areas  for  investment  and 
expansion  outside  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  central  portion  of  the 
American  continent.  An  active  interest 
in  both  the  West  Indian  and  Caribbean 
regions  and  in  the  Pacific  began  to  ap- 
pear. One  of  the  first  episodes  reflecting 
this  change  of  interest  was  the  friction 
with  Great  Britain  over  Venezuela  in 
1895.  The  United  States  endeavored  to 
induce  Great  Britain  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute between  British  Guiana  and  Vene- 
zuela concerning  the  boundaries  to  an 
impartial  board  of  arbitration.  Sharp 
notes  passed  between  Washington  and 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  war  at  one 
time  seemed  possible;  but  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  prevailed,  and  the  incident 
was  ended  without  any  serious  difficulty. 
The  American  interest  in  this  area,  how- 
ever, continued  through  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  occupation  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  practical  domination 
of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Den- 
mark, and  threatened  intervention  in  the 
domestic  policies  of  Mexico. 


Interest  in  the  Far  East 

QTn  early  proof  of  interest  in  the  prob- 
£*  lems  of  the  Pacific  was  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  by  Secretary  Seward  in  1867. 
Next  there  was  the  intervention  in  the 
Samoan  controversy  from  1887  to  1889. 
A  still  more  positive  step  appeared  in  the 
progress  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
which  had  been  a  matter  of  consideration 
since  1876.  Annexation  was  finally 
achieved  in  1898.  American  interest  in 
the  Far  Eastern  question  goes  back  to 
the  commercial  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  negotiated  by 
Commodore  Perry  in  1853.  An  active 
interest  developed  in  China  in  1899, 
when  it  seemed  as  though  various  powers 
were  about  to  parcel  out  China  among 
themselves.  Secretary  Hay  stood  for  the 
general  policy  of  the  'open  door'  or  the 
equality  of  all  powers  in  availing  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities.  He  had 
considerable  success  in  securing  the 
acquiescence  of  the  various  states  of  the 
world  in  this  policy,  but  it  was  given  up 
in  large  part  in  1917  in  the  agreement 
made  by  Secretary  Lansing  with  Japan 
whereby  the  latter  was  recognized  as 
having  special  interests  in  China. 

Interests  in  the  Pacific  was  further  in- 
creased by  occupation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  possession  of  both  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  has  led  American  naval  au- 
thorities to  consider  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  American  sea  power  in  the 
Pacific.  The  prominence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  Eastern  question  was 
again  emphasized  in  1905  when  President 
Roosevelt  intervened  to  bring  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  to  a  close ;  and  culmination 
of  these  Eastern  activities  came  in  the 
initiation  of  the  Washington  Conference 
of  1921-22,  which  resulted  in  a  far-reach- 
ing diplomatic  settlement  of  many  of  the 
international  problems  in  that  area. 

In  this  way  the  United  States  became 
a  great  world  power.  Like  the  European 
powers,  it  was  induced  to  take  an  interest 
in  commercial  and  colonial  expansion  by 
the  commercial  pressure  exerted  through 
the  vast  increase  of  productivity  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  great  increase  of  agricul- 
tural efficiency,  particularly  in  the  West 
and  the  accumulation  available  for  in 
vestment  outside  the  country. 
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(9f  history  of  thought  differs  from  a 
£*  history  of  material  events  in  that  it 
is  not  amenable  to  sharply  marked  di- 
visions of  time.  Looking  back  over  the 
great  ages  of  the  past,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
human  ideas  was  set  forth  in  distant  ages, 
in  the  earlier  outbursts  of  civilization,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  subsequent  ac- 
cumulation of  them,  such  as  has  occurred 
on  the  material  sides  of  human  progress. 
They  change,  no  doubt,  from  age  to  age; 
but  the  change  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  rise  and  fall  than  an  introduction  of 
novelties. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  cumulative; 
it  resembles  the  material  possessions  of 
mankind  in  that  it  increases  from  age  to 
age.  while  having  the  added  advantage  of 
being  less  easy  to  destroy. 

This  contrast  furnishes  the  keynote  to 
the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Considerable  stores  of  knowledge  were 
laid  up  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  carried 
along  with  the  Roman  Empire.  If  knowl- 
edge had  been  destructible,  the  thousand 
years  of  darkness  which  succeeded  the 
ancient  civilization  would  have  destroyed 
it.  But  it  lingered  in  the  monasteries, 
and  the  flame,  though  it  burnt  low,  was 
never  totally  extinguished.  With  the 
revival  of  learning  it  burst  forth  again, 
and  henceforward  progressed,  at  first  in 
somewhat  flickering  style,  but  afterwards 
more  regularly.  As  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury grew  up,  the  progress  began  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  torrent.  It  is  this 
great  expansion  of  knowledge,  unprece- 
dented in  history,  that  marks  the  century 
as  the  age  of  science. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  age  of 
philosophy.  Philosophy,  indeed,  included 
science;  it  covered  all  forms  of  knowl- 
edge; the  differentiation  of  science  as  a 
separate  department  had  hardly  begun; 
and  the  eighteenth-century-  encyclopedists 
aimed    at    covering   the    whole    range    of 


existing  knowledge.  But  when  once  the 
differentiation  had  started  it  tended  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  divorce.  At  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  few  men  of 
science  understood  the  work  of  con- 
temporary philosophers,  and  many  re- 
garded them  with  something  like  con- 
tempt. There  was  no  expansion  of  phi- 
losophy to  correspond  with  the  expansion 
of  science.  The  great  philosophic  move- 
ment which  continued  from  Kant  to 
Hegel  was  incomprehensible  to  all  but  the 
initiated,  and  barren  of  any  practical  re- 
sult. Moreover,  it  produced  no  general 
agreement,  even  among  those  who  un- 
derstood it.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
men  were  still  puzzling  over  the  ultimate 
problems  of  philosophy;  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  the  relation  of  mind  and 
body,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  great  an  ac- 
cession of  material  knowledge  should 
have  thrown  so  little  light  on  philosophi- 
cal problems,  and  led  to  so  little  that  was 
new  in  the  way  of  ideas.  An  attitude 
grew  up  which  questioned  the  validity  of 
philosophic  methods  and  asserted  that 
the  subject  matter  of  philosophy  was  for 
ever  beyond  the  range  of  human  intellect. 
Huxley  coined  the  word  'agnosticism'  to 
define  his  position;  he  believed  that  the 
advance  of  knowledge  lay  through  science 
alone,  and  affirmed  that  we  could  know 
nothing  of  things  which  lay  outside  the 
province  of  science.  Herbert  Spencer 
wrote  a  system  of  philosophy  in  ten 
volumes;  but  by  philosophy  he  under- 
stood the  wider  generalisations  of  science 

These  writers  included  religions  in  their 
general  condemnation  of  philosophies. 
Religion,  in  fact,  is  a  form  of  philoso- 
phy, suited  to  the  multitude;  and  the 
term  agnosticism  soon  became  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men  a  synonym  for 
atheism.  Yet  neither  Huxley  nor  Spencer 
would  admit  to  the  title  of  atheist;  to 
affirm  that  there  is  no  God  is  to  make  a 
positive  statement,  and  their  philosophy 
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Apart  from  his  own  invaluable  contributions 
to  science,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (1825- 
95)  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  vindicator  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  formulated  by 
Darwin.  This  portrait  was  painted  by  the 
Hon.    John    Collier. 

National  Portrait   Gallery,   London;  photo,   Emery 
Walker 

was  that  no  positive  statement  could  be 
made.  They  held  that  the  scientific  po- 
sition was  that  of  not  knowing;  or,  even 
more,  of  affirming  that  no  knowledge  was 
possible.  Between  the  religion  of  the 
century  and  the  science  of  the  century  a 
sharp  conflict  arose.  It  was  promoted 
largely  by  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  in  1859;  for  the  account 
there  given  of  the  origin  of  man  was 
totally  incompatible  with  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution  was  in 
consequence  opposed  by  the  Church. 
Scientific  thought,  therefore,  was  not  only 
constructive  but  destructive.  As  new 
scientific  theories  asserted  themselves, 
old  philosophic  and  religious  theories 
were  displaced. 

In  order  to  understand  the  dominant 
trend  of  scientific  thought  it  is  necessary 
to  realize  the  mental  attitude  which  pre- 
ceded it.  Man  was  regarded  as  the  center 
of  the  universe :  all  events  had  some  bear- 
ing on  his  welfare.     No  regular  sequence 


of  cause  and  effect  was  recognized.  All 
natural  occurrences  appeared  to  be  hap- 
hazard and  unaccountable,  except  as 
means  designed  for  the  furtherance  of 
human  aims.  Purpose  was  believed  to 
be  inherent  in  every  event.  The  prev- 
alent notion  of  explaining  things  was 
to  indicate  what  use  or  purpose  they 
possessed.  This  general  method  is  known 
as  teleology. 

Teleology  was  broken  up  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  doctrine  gradu- 
ally became  established  that  like  causes 
always  have  like  effects;  that  law  reigns 
supreme  throughout  the  universe — not  the 
law  of  utility,  but  the  law  of  indissoluble 
connection  between  cause  and  effect. 
Events  are  not  haphazard;  they  are  due 
to  some  physical  cause,  and  since  physical 
causes  are  blind  in  their  operation,  the 
idea  of  universal  purpose  gradually  lost 
its  hold.  It  was  recognized  that  many 
events  at  least  were  due  to  causes  which 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  human  life 
or  human  utility. 

If  absolute  uniformity  of  cause  and 
effect  is  the  law  of  nature,  it  follows  that 
every  event  follows  fatally  from  some  pre- 
ceding event,  and  gives  rise  with  equal 
certainty  to  some  subsequent  event;  so 
that,  if  we  but  knew  the  exact  facts  of 
any  situation,  we  could  deduce  all  the 
facts  which  must  have  preceded  it  and 
must  follow  it.  Laplace  carried  this  doc- 
trine to  its  extreme  limit  when  he  affirmed 
that  if  we  knew  the  exact  disposition  at 
any  moment  of  all  the  matter  and  energy 
in  the  universe,  and  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion of  every  moving  particle,  and  if  we 
had  unlimited  powers  of  deduction,  we 
should  be  able  to  foretell  the  exact  state 
of  the  universe  in  every  detail  at  any 
future  moment  of  time. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  prop- 
osition of  Laplace,  enunciated  in  1819, 
was  generally  accepted;  at  the  end  of  the 
century  it  was  still  widely  denied.  In 
the  course  of  the  century  it  became 
generally  accepted  as  applying  to  all  phy- 
sical or  inorganic  phenomena,  and  was 
contradicted  mainly  in  the  spheres  of  life 
and  consciousness.  By  many,  the  uni- 
formity of  law  was  extended  into  the 
sphere  of  life,  which  was  regarded  merely 
as  a  manifestation  of  physical  processes. 
Others,  however,  continued  to  insist  that 
life  was  a  lawless  element;  and  that 
human    activity    in   particular    was    free 
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from  the  bondage  of  physical  necessity. 
Thus  one  at  least  of  the  great  issues  of 
philosophy — that  of  free  will  versus  de- 
terminism— was  carried  through  the 
century  unsolved;  if  by  solution  is  meant 
a  general  agreement  of  the  learned. 

Blind  operation  of  physical  law  in- 
volves, of  course,  an  abolition  of  the  idea 
of  purpose  underlying  the  universe.  If 
things  happen  through  blind  physical 
necessity,  then  they  cease  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  welfare  and  utility  of  man. 
Thus  the  conception  of  man  as  the  center 
and  cynosure  of  all  existence  must  lapse. 
Many  scientific  discoveries  promoted 
this  change  in  thought.  Astronomy  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  Earth  is  but  a 
minor  planet  revolving  round  the  Sun; 
that  the  Sun  itself  is  a  star,  and  not  a 
very  large  one,  among  countless  numbers 
of  other  stars.  Geographically,  man's 
place  in  the  universe  is  obscure  and  un- 
flattering. But  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion did  far  more  to  reduce  men  to  a 
humbler  view  of  their  own  position. 
Evolution  was  combated  with  all  the 
fury  of  outraged  dignity;  but  it  won,  and 
probably  the  greatest  revolution  in 
thought  that  occurred  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  revision  of  man's  own 
opinion  of  himself. 

First  in  date  of  the  scientific  principles 
which  engendered  these  tendencies  of 
thought  was  the  revival  of  atomism,  with 
Dalton  and  his  atomic  theory.  Dalton 
was  the  first  to  enunciate  with  scientific 
precision  the  view  that  matter  is  not 
continuous  in  structure,  as  appears  to 
the  eye  and  under  the  microscope,  but 
that  it  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
tremely minute  particles.  These  particles, 
called  molecules,  consist  again  of  other 
particles  still  smaller,  called  atoms.  A 
molecule  may  consist  of  one  atom,  but  far 
more  frequently  it  consists  of  two  or 
more  linked  together  by  invisible  attrac- 
tion. The  atom  therefore  (even  if  capa- 
ble of  further  subdivision)  is  the  basis 
of  all  matter. 

The  atomic  theory  was  at  first  accepted 
as  an  hypothesis.  It  was  not  proved;  but. 
by  assuming  it  to  be  true,  a  whole  series 
of  other  discoveries  was  made,  which  were 
proved.  No  conflicting  evidence  came 
to  light;  and  the  concourse  of  supporting 
evidence  became  so  great  that,  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  it  had  been 
elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  working  hy- 


pothesis to  that  of  an  ascertained  fact. 

That  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  were 
not  totally  unrelated  was  suggested  by 
the  discovery  of  Mendeleev  that  they 
could  be  arranged  in  a  regular  sequence, 
not  only  as  regards  weight,  but  as  re- 
gards chemical  properties.  Mendeleev 
drew  up  a  classification  of  the  elements; 
but  the  classification  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  gaps,  and  the  prophecy 
was  made  that  elements  would  some  day 
be  discovered  to  fill  these  gaps.  Thus 
the  metal  gallium  was  prophesied  in  1871, 
but  actually  discovered  only  in  1875. 
Mendeleev  prophesied  correctly  not  only 
its  atomic  weight,  but  also  its  melting 
point,  its  specific  gravity  and  many  of 
its  chemical  properties.  Scandium  and 
germanium  were  similarly  predicted, 
years  before  they  were  actually  dis- 
covered. Helium  was  perhaps  the  most 
notable  case  of  all.  It  had  already  been 
discovered  in  the  Sun  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope;  and  it  was  not  till  long 
afterwards  (in  1895)  that  it  was  dis- 
covered on  our  own  planet. 

Another  hypothesis,  which  history  will 
no  doubt  associate  peculiarly  with  the 
nineteenth    century,    is    that    of    aether. 


HERBERT  SPENCER 
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Heat  and  light  travel  through  space;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  phenomena  which 
they  present  were  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  waves  or  undula- 
tions. But  it  is  impossible  to  have  an 
undulation  unless  there  is  something  to 
undulate.  Hence  in  1801  Young  invented 
aether,  as  an  all-pervasive  substance  fill- 
ing the  entire  universe.  The  properties 
which  aether  was  assumed  to  possess  were 
very  remarkable.  It  was  700,000  times 
more  elastic  than  air;  it  had  a  rigidity 
greater  than  steel,   and  a  density  many 


CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN 

By  the  publication  of  The  Origin  of  Species 
in  1859,  supplemented  by  The  Descent  of 
Man  in  1871,  Charles  Robert  Darwin  (1809- 
82)  established  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion whereby  to  explain  the  observed  facts 
of    organic   evolution. 

million  times  that  of  lead;  yet  it  was  so 
attenuated  that  the  Sun  and  stars  could 
travel  through  it  at  immense  velocities 
without  the  smallest  sign  of  retardation. 
The  hypothesis  of  aether  gathered 
strength  as  the  century  wore  on.  By  its 
aid  a  number  of  new  discoveries  were 
made.  By  many  it  was  ranked  as  no  less 
certain  a  fact  than  the  atomic  theory. 
But  the  twentieth  century  brought  a  new 


hypothesis,  which  accounted  equally 
well  for  all  the  facts  which  aether  was 
invented  to  explain,  as  also  for  some 
others  that  aether  did  not  explain. 
Aether,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  rank  of  an  hypothesis. 

The  leading  principles  of  physics  which 
captivated  the  thought  of  the  age  were 
perhaps  the  principles  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  and  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Matter  can  neither  be  created 
nor  destroyed;  it  is  merely  rearranged. 
The  atoms,  in  fact,  preserve  their  integrity 
through  all  vicissitudes;  all  that  happens 
is  that  they  enter  into  new  combinations. 

The  same  law  holds  good  of  energy  in 
its  various  forms:  motion,  light,  heat, 
sound,  electricity,  etc.  The  apparent 
cessation  of  one  form  of  energy  implies 
the  instant  appearance  of  some  other 
form.  Thus,  when  a  stone  drops  on  the 
ground,  its  energy  of  motion  appears  to 
be  destroyed.  But  at  the  moment  when 
its  motion  ceases  new  forms  of  energy 
arise.  Much  will  appear  in  the  form  of 
heat  where  it  strikes  the  ground.  Some 
will  take  the  form  of  aerial  vibrations, 
which  we  know  as  sound.  There  may 
be  an  emission  of  light,  and  electrical  or 
magnetic  effects;  in  short,  the  sum  total 
of  new  energy  will  be  precisely  equal  to 
that  of  the  energy  lost.  The  statement 
is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
energy  may  become  potential.  Thus,  if 
a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  air  and  lands 
on  a  ledge  at  the  height  of  its  trajectory, 
its  motion  is  lost  without  any  appearance 
of  new  energy  in  compensation.  But  the 
energy  is  still  present,  consisting  in  the 
position  of  the  stone,  which  is  such  that 
if  at  some  future  time  the  stone  were  to 
fall  to  the  position  from  which  it  had 
been  thrown,  it  would  give  out  the  same 
amount  of  energy  in  falling  as  had  orig- 
inally been  impressed  upon  it. 

It  was  on  these  two  cardinal  principles 
that  Herbert  Spencer  founded  his  System 
of  Philosophy.  Apart  from  life,  every- 
thing of  which  we  have  experience  falls 
within  the  two  categories  of  matter  and 
energy.  Since  the  sum  total  of  these 
is  a  constant  quantity,  all  events  of  every 
kind  consist  merely  in  a  redistribution  of 
matter  and  energy.  He  regarded  the 
universe  as  being  composed  entirely  of  a 
fixed  quantity  of  matter  and  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  energy,  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
flux. 
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These  speculations,  however,  have  been 
partially  modified  by  later  discoveries. 
Twentieth-century  science  indicates  that, 
though  the  sum  total  of  matter  and 
energy  is  constant,  matter  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  conversion  into  energy  and 
is  therefore,  like  it,  subject  to  dissipa- 
tion. 

Biology,  the  science  of  living  beings, 
did  not  exist  before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  became  possible  only  when 
Schwann  proclaimed,  about  1840.  the 
essential  identity 
of  animal  and 
plant;  for  he 
found  that  the 
structure  of  both 
consisted  of  a 
vast  collocation 
of  similar  units, 
which  were  called 
cells.  A  study  of 
the  nineteenth 
century  would  be 
incomplete  with- 
out reference  to 
the  cellular 
theory;  but  the 
main  subject 
both  of  philo- 
sophic and  popu- 
lar interest  dur- 
ing the  latter 
half  of  the  cen- 
tury was  the 
theory  of  organic 
evolution,  asso- 
ciated with  the 
name  of  Darwin. 

The  idea  of 
evolution  was.  of 
course,  very  far 
from  new,  and 
is  not  a  discov- 
ery of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  was  not  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  however,  that  the 
idea  began  to  take  scientific  shape,  when 
Lamarck  published  his  Zoologie  philoso- 
phique  in  1809.  In  that  work  he  laid 
down  the  theory  that  all  animals  were  the 
result  of  development.  He  drew  up  a 
linear  scale  of  all  known  animals,  and 
affirmed  that  each  one  had  developed  from 
the  one  next  below  it  in  the  scale.  Man, 
who  was  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  included 
among  his  ancestors  every  species  of  ani- 
mal.    Not  only  had  he  bird,  reptile  and 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  DE  LAMARCK 

In  his  Philosophic  zoologique,  published  in  1809, 
and  his  Histoire  naturelle  des  Animaux  sans 
Vertebres.  published  1815-22,  Lamarck  (1744- 
1829)  propounded  the  evolutionary  theory  known 
as  Lamarckism.  It  was  superseded  fifty  years 
later  by  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection. 


fish  ancestors,  but  he  traversed  in  turn 
every  known  species  of  insect. 

To  our  modern  ideas,  the  theory  is  in 
the  utmost  degree  crude  and  unreal.  But 
it  did  represent  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant advances  ever  made  in  philosophic 
thought.  For  it  broke  away  from  the 
old  conception  of  the  fixity  of  species. 
It  had  hitherto  been  almost  universally 
supposed  that  species  were  fixed  and 
immutable;  that  they  had  originally  come 
into  existence  by  special  acts  of  creation, 
exactly  as  they 
are  now;  and 
that  their  struc- 
ture had  never 
altered  during 
the  remote  ages 
of  the  past,  and 
never  would  alter 
in  the  future. 
The  mutability 
of  species  is  the 
cardinal  truth 
which  Lamarck 
presented,  set 
though  it  was  in 
a  great  cloud  of 
error  on  almost 
every  point  of 
detail. 

Inadequacy  of 
Lamarckism 

AC  or  half  a 
JJ  century  the 
doctrine  failed  to 
make  any  impres- 
sion on  orthodox 
science.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to 
seek.  Lamarck 
gave  no  plausible 
account  as  to 
how  or  why  evo- 
lution had  taken  place.  The  main  fact 
to  be  explained  is  that  of  adaptation. 
Every  species  of  animal  is  so  nicely  ad- 
justed to  its  environment  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  purpose.  Every  organ  of  the  body 
serves  a  purpose  of  the  individual.  Legs 
are  for  locomotion,  ears  are  for  hearing; 
the  whole  structure  is  interdependent, 
and  apparently  purposive,  the  aim  being 
that  the  animal  shall  thrive  in  the  en- 
vironment in  which  it  is  placed.  How 
could  evolution  bring  about  this  wonder- 
ful system   of  adaptation? 
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Lamarck  saw  the  difficulty  and  tried 
to  explain  it;  but  his  explanation  was 
crude  and  unconvincing.  Moreover,  he 
was  unable  to  produce  positive  facts  to 
support  it.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  therefore,  evolutionists  were 
busy  trying  to  find  some  plausible  factor 
to  account  for  adaptation.  The  only  one 
that  seemed  worth  consideration  was 
that  called  'inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters.' It  had 

been  noticed  that  -w        ":;=^:55$§§llfei 

organs  are  de- 
veloped by  use 
and  dwindle 
with  disuse.  The 
muscles  of  a 
bla  cksmith's 
arm  are  more 
powerful  than 
those  of  a  seden- 
tary worker.  In 
short,  individuals 
do  show  adapta- 
tion to  their  en- 
vironment. It 
needs  but  to  sup- 
pose that  these 
modifications  are 
inherited,  and 
all  adaptation  is 
accounted  for. 
Why  has  the  gi- 
raffe a  long  neck? 
Because  during 
life  he  is  fre- 
quently stretch- 
ing it  to  reach 
leaves  high  up  a 
tree.  His  neck 
lengthens  in  con- 
sequence; his 
progeny  is  born 
with   slightly 

longer  necks  than  before;  and  in  the 
course  of  many  generations  a  very  long 
neck  becomes  normal  to  the  giraffe. 

The  explanation  was  certainly  plausi- 
ble; but  it  was  subject  to  the  drawback 
that  no  evidence  whatever  could  be 
found  to  support  it.  It  was  obvious  that 
individuals  become  modified  by  their  en- 
vironment; but  no  case  was  produced  to 
show  that  such  modifications  are  in- 
herited by  offspring.  Any  theory  of  evo- 
lution based  upon  it  was  therefore  little 
better  than  a  guess. 

This    was   the    position   when   Darwin 


POPULAR  TRAVESTY  OF 
EVOLUTION 

Almost  immediately  after  its  first  enunciation 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  Descent  of  Man  was 
popularly  resented  as  implying  a  gorilla  ancestry 
for  the  human  race.  The  misconception  is  sati- 
rized in  this  cartoon   from  Punch,   May  23,   1861. 


published  his  Origin  of  Species  in  1859. 
His  theory  in  brief  was  this :  in  every  gen- 
eration,     congenital      variations      occur 
among  the  individuals.     This,  of  course, 
is  an  admitted  fact.     It  is  also  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  these  congenital  varia- 
tions  are   inherited.     The   variations   of 
which  Darwin  spoke  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  environment;   they 
are  purely  haphazard,  set  up  by  unknown 
pre-natal   causes, 
and    they    occur 
in    every    direc- 
tion, some  of 
them     favorable, 
some  unfavor- 
able,   and    some 
indifferent  to  the 
life   of   the   ani- 
mal.   This  was 
Darwin's  first 
proposition;    it 
was  not  an  as- 
sumption, but  an 
observed  fact. 

Secondly,  he 
showed  that  ani- 
mals tend  to  pro- 
duce more  prog- 
eny than  there  is 
room  for.  But 
in  fact  the  num- 
bers of  each 
species  remain 
more  or  less  con- 
stant. Hence 
there  is  a  great 
mortality;  out  of 
those  that  are 
born,  only  a  small 
proportion  sur- 
vives long  enough 
to  perpetuate  the 
species.  This  is 
called  the   'struggle   for  existence.' 

Now,  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
those  individuals  that  are  born  with  fa- 
vorable variations  tend  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful survivors,  while  those  with  un- 
favorable variations  die  out.  This  process 
accounts  for  the  adaptation  of  species  to 
their  environment.  It  is  not  due  to  a 
direct  action  of  the  environment,  but  to 
indirect  action;  the  extinction  of  ill- 
adapted  individuals.  According  to  Dar- 
win the  possible  forms  of  life  are  almost 
infinitely  various;  but  of  those  possible 
forms  only  a  few  happen  to  fit  the  en- 
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vironment.  These  are  'selected'  by  nat- 
ural selection;  the  rest  fail  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  die  out. 

The  case  of  the  giraffe's  neck  was  now 
explained  quite  differently.  Giraffes' 
progeny  show  congenital  variations  in 
even-  direction.  Some  of  these  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  having  longer  necks 
than  usual.  Since  the  giraffe's  food  is  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  those  with  the 
longest  necks  would  have  the  largest 
supply  of  available  food;  they  would 
have  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  natural  mortality  of  the 
species  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those 
with  shorter  necks ;  hence  the  long-necked 
variations  would  survive  and  produce 
more  progeny  than  the  short-necked  vari- 
ations; and  that  progeny  would  generally 
inherit  the  long  necks  of  their  parents. 

Such  was  the  main  proposition  of  the 
Origin  of  Species.  Even'  step  in  the 
argument  was  a  proved  fact.  Darwin 
did  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  whole 
of  evolution  by  natural  selection.  He 
still  believed  in  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters;  but  natural  selection 
was  established  as  the  dominant  factor. 


CHEMIST    AND    NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHER 

John  Dalton  (1766-1844)  published  the  New 
System  of  Chemical  Philosophy  in  1808.  He 
is  commemorated  by  Dalton's  hypothesis,  the 
theory  which  explains  in  quantitative  form 
the  ways  in  which  chemical  combination 
takes  place. 
Engraving  by  Allen  after   Cook 


DISCIPLE  OF  DARWIN 

Accepting  Darwin's  evolutionary  teachings 
as  his  base,  August  Weismann  (1834-1914), 
the  German  professor  of  zoology  at  Freiburg, 
wrote  The  Germ  Plasm,  a  Theory  of  Heredity, 
which    appeared    in    1893.      His    views    have 

been  called  neo-  Darwinian. 

Courtesy  of  Linnaean  Society 

Men  of  science  had  previously  looked 
askance  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
because  the}'  saw  no  means  by  which 
it  could  be  accounted  for.  Natural  se- 
lection fulfilled  the  requirement.  It 
made  evolution  a  plausible  hypothesis. 

The  result  of  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  was  surprising.  The 
view  that  men  were  descended  from  apes 
aroused  intense  prejudice  and  animosity. 
The  doctrine  appeared  to  contradict  the 
Bible,  and  the  influence  of  the  churches 
was-  enlisted  against  it.  But  the  evolu- 
tion theory  was  well  defended.  Huxley 
became  its  leading  champion  in  public 
controversy;  Spencer  became  its  leading 
philosopher.  After  a  strenuous  campaign 
lasting  for  years  evolution  gradually  be- 
gan to  be  accepted  by  the  masses. 

Its  influence  on  thought  was  enormous. 
In  the  first  place,  it  displaced  the  idea 
of  fixity  and  permanence  in  nature.  The 
old  static  view  of  nature  died  away,  and 
gave  place  to  the  new  kinetic  view.  In 
the  second  place,  it  was  the  greatest  step 
ever  made  in  upsetting  the  primeval  be- 
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lief  of  humanity  that  man  is  the  center  of 
the  universe. 

In  the  realm  of  thought  natural  se- 
lection has  served  its  purpose  well.  It 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  evo- 
lution theory  as  a  universally  accepted 
axiom  of  science.  Opinion  about  natural 
selection  has  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  is  still  quite  unsettled.  Opinion 
about  evolution  has  changed  only  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  conviction  and 
certainty. 

Speculation  about  the  origin  of  man 
naturally  affected  belief  on  the  nature  of 
life  and  consciousness.  As  has  already 
been  shown,  the  belief  in  universal  law 
became  orthodox  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. That  every  event  has  a  cause,  and 
that  those  causes  are  immutable  and 
necessary,  became  an  established  doc- 
trine in  the  realm  of  the  inorganic.  But 
there  still  remained  outside  this  scheme 
of  nature  the  whole  sphere  of  life.  Life, 
it  was  affirmed,  is  an  agency  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  physics  and  chemis- 
try, and  is  not  subservient  to  natural 
law;  the  actions  of  a  living  being  are 
not  part  of  the  universal  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  arise  from  some 
force  outside  the  scope  of  science,  and 
usually  referred  to  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  Vital  force.' 

This  opinion  was  severely  challenged 
from  several  quarters.  The  German  ma- 
terialists freely  alleged  that  life  and  con- 
sciousness could  be  reduced  to  terms  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  but  the  main 
propaganda  came  from  physiologists  such 
as  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  Huxley,  who 
stated  the  case  against  Vitalism'  far  more 
scientifically  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 
The  views  of  Huxley  were  stated  in  his 
'automaton  theory.'  He  insisted  that  all 
animals,  including  men,  are  part  of  the 
universal  scheme  of  natural  law;  that 
human  actions  are  the  result  of  physico- 
chemical  processes  in  the  brain,  and,  in 
fact,  that  animals  are  automata.  This 
doctrine  had  been  set  forth  long  ago  by 
Descartes,  who,  however,  had  excluded 
man  from  his  theory.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  the  evolutionist,  regarding 
man  as  one  kind  of  animal,  should  abol- 
ish Descartes'  exception,  and  affirm  that 
man  also  is  an  automaton. 

This  theory  is  mentioned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  in  what  respect  nine- 
teenth-century thought  failed.     It  failed 


when  it  endeavored  to  bring  conscious- 
ness within  the  compass  of  its  theory.  If 
a  man  voluntarily  performs  an  action, 
there  are  two  antecedent  causes — the  con- 
scious will  of  which  he  is  aware,  and  the 
physico-chemical  forces  released  in  the 
brain.  Physiology  showed  more  and  more 
clearly  that  the  actual  motive  force  is 
physico-chemical,  and  that  human  move- 
ments resemble  inorganic  movements  by 
their  complete  conformity  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  physics  and  chemistry.  How, 
then,  does  consciousness  come  in?  For 
consciousness  is  the  only  factor  of  which 
we  are  definitely  aware. 

Huxley  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by 
asserting  that  consciousness  is  an  'epiphe- 
nomenon'  attached  to  the  brain.  By  this 
he  meant  that,  when,  for  instance,  a  man 
moves  his  arm,  the  real  motive  force  is 
purely  physical,  and  set  about  by  physi- 
cal activities  in  the  cells  of  the  brain, 
and  that  consciousness  accompanies  these 
activities  inertly  as  a  shadow  accompa- 
nies its  objects.  If  a  man  thinks  he  is 
doing  something  of  his  own  volition,  he 
is  right  in  a  certain  sense;  for  that  con- 
sciousness of  volition  is  an  invariable  ac- 
companiment or  'epiphenomenon'  of  the 
physical  and  material  factors  which  are 
the  true  cause. 

The  divorce  between  science  and  phi- 
losophy in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Men  of  science 
were  not  philosophers;  nor  was  Huxley 
a  philosopher;  and  the  theory  of  epiphe- 
nomenalism,  which  could  not  withstand 
for  a  moment  the  destructive  assaults  of 
philosophic  analysis,  was  accepted  by  a 
large  school  of  men  of  science  as  at  any 
rate  good  enough  for  them.  All  they 
felt  concerned  about  was  the  truth  of  the 
automaton  theory. 

The  vitalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascribed  to  consciousness  a  far  more  ac- 
tive role;  they  affirmed  that  it  is  a  force 
in  itself,  which  does  break  into  the  se- 
quence of  material  processes,  and  that 
life  therefore  never  can  be  reduced  to 
purely  physical  and  chemical  terms. 

The  attitude  of  the  automatists  still 
remains  unshaken;  but  epiphenomenalism 
has  gone.  It  was  killed,  first  by  phi- 
losophy and  then  by  science.  It  left  in 
its  wake  a  number  of  theories  embraced 
under  the  name  of  psycho-physical  paral- 
lelism; but  these  scarcely  belong  to  the 
nineteenth  century.     It  should  be  men- 
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tioned,  however,  that  psychology  defi- 
nitely broke  off  from  metaphysics  and 
became  a  separate  science  as  the  century 
wore  on.  The  most  important  school  of 
psychology  in  England  was  that  called 
the  'association'  school,  of  which  Alex- 
ander Bain  was  the  greatest  exponent. 
It  endeavored  to  trace  the  connection 
between  different  mental  states  on  purely 
scientific  lines. 

Opinion  on  social  affairs  advanced  so 
rapidly  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  living  in  a  later 
era  even  to  conceive  the  popular  attitude 
when  that  century  opened.  The  general 
view,  not  only  among  the  people  but 
among  the  thinkers  also,  was  that  law  and 
social  institutions  were  sacrosanct.  To 
question  the  desirability  of  an  established 
social  institution  would  have  appeared 
to  them  no  less  shocking  than  it  would 
now  appear  to  us  if  someone  were  to 
question  the  validity  of  some  universally 
accepted  principle  of  our  moral  code. 

If  once  we  succeed  in  realizing  the 
prevalence  of  this  mode  of  thought  we 
shall  perceive  the  high  audacity  of  those 
revolutionary  thinkers  who  first  broke 
the  charm.  The  chief  credit  is  due  to 
Jeremy  Bentham.  He  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  social  institutions  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  should  be  tested  by  the  principle  of 
'the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.'  He  founded  the  school  of  'util- 
itarianism.' and  set  about  to  deprive  so- 
cial institutions  of  their  transcendental 
character,  and  submit  them  to  the  crucial 
test  of  utility.  He  was  followed  by  James 
Mill,  and  later  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

At  the  same  time,  various  thinkers 
were  familiarizing  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  natural  economic  law.  One  of 
the  first  was  Malthus.  Ricardo's  theory 
of  rent  and  wages  went  still  farther  in 
promoting  the  conviction  that  natural 
law  reigns  in  the  region  of  economics  no 
less  than  it  does  in  the  region  of  physics, 
or  of  chemistry,  or  of  biology.  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  Buckle  brought 
out  his  History  of  Civilization,  showing 
the  connection  which  existed  between  ap- 
parently independent  social  events,  and 
introducing  the  statistical  method. 
Henceforth  the  uniformity  of  law  in  so- 
cial affairs  became  an  admitted  fact; 
and  with  it  came  the  opportunity  for  the 
new  science,  called  sociology. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL 

A  powerful  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
working  classes,  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73) 
published  his  essay  On  Liberty  in  1859.  He 
was  an  earnest  champion  of  women's  suf- 
frage. George  Frederick  Watts  painted  this 
posthumous  portrait  in  1874. 
Xational    Portrait    Gallery,    London 


That  science  was  invented  by  Auguste 
Comte.  who  made  it  a  part  of  his  Posi- 
tive Philosophy.  It  was  re-invented  later 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  similarly  made 
it  a  part  of  his  Synthetic  Philosophy. 
Spencer  treated  it  almost  entirely  from 
the  evolutionary  standpoint.  He  intro- 
duced the  conception  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, which  has  had  an  immense  influence 
on  subsequent  speculation.  With  ex- 
treme elaboration,  he  drew  the  analogy 
between  societies  and  animals,  his  gen- 
eral object  being  to  show  that  sociology 
is  dependent  on  biology,  and  that  the 
laws  of  social  life  are  merely  a  special 
case  of  the  laws  of  life  in  general.  Most 
important  of  these  was  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion. If  society  is  an  organism,  it  grows 
by  gradual  development.  It  cannot  be 
built  up  or  knocked  down  like  a  house. 
It  is  not.  as  Rousseau  thought,  a  struc- 
ture fabricated  by  man.  but  an  evolution- 
ary product  of  centuries  and  millennia. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany  the  socialist 
school  arose  headed  by  Karl  Marx  who 
insisted  that  the  structure  of  societv  was 
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thoroughly  bad,  and  that  total  subversion 
was  the  only  remedy. 

In  short,  society  for  the  first  time  be- 
came self-conscious  and  introspective  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Social  institu- 
tions, instead  of  being  taken  for  granted, 
occupied  the  attention  and  incurred  the 
criticisms  of  philosophers.  Thought  was 
quickly  followed  by  action.  The  per- 
ception of  abuses  led  to  attempted  reme- 
dies; and  the  remedies  proposed  were  as 
various  as  are  the  imaginations  of  man- 
kind. 

The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  a  loose  general  principle,  which 
affords  no  very  clear  guide  to  concrete 
legislation.  Liberty  and  equality  are 
much  more  definite;  and  these  two  were 
the  inspiring  forces  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion. Liberty  in  particular  seized  the 
imagination  of  mid-Victorian  writers. 
One  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  most  famous 
works  was  his  essay  On  Liberty;  Herbert 
Spencer  made  freedom  the  central  fea- 
ture of  his  social  philosophy.  By  liberty 
they  meant  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
and  they  denied  the  right  of  the  state  to 
interfere  with  the  individual  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  community. 

With  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  awakening  of  political  conscious- 
ness in  the  masses,  the  most  urgent  re- 
forms appeared  to  be  in  the  removal  of 
restrictions  which  had  hitherto  weighed 
upon  the  people.  The  remnants  of  the 
feudal  system  had  to  be  abolished.  The 
operations  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been 
oppressive,  and  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  a  popular  note  in  the  conflict 
which  arose  of  'the  Man  versus  the 
State.' 


The  last  quarter  of  the  century  was 
characterized  by  a  new  type  of  legisla- 
tion. A  vast  expansion  of  state  activity 
took  place.  New  restrictions  and  new 
taxation  were  the  order  of  the  day;  they 
differed  from  the  old  in  that  they  were 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  philosophers  of  freedom  were  in 
despair.  They  saw  the  power  of  the 
state  growing  year  by  year;  and  as  the 
state  grew  so  the  individual  withered. 
They  prophesied  that  perfect  equality 
might  indeed  be  the  goal;  but  that  it 
would  be  the  equality  of  universal  bond- 
age. Moreover,  these  thinkers  had  al- 
ways declared  that  magnification  of  the 
state  conduced  to  war;  and  all  their  worst 
forebodings  seemed  to  be  realized.  Arma- 
ments increased  in  every  country;  a  wave 
of  militant  imperialism  swept  over  Eng- 
land. Similar  movements  occurred  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  till  the 
final  crash  came  in  1914,  when  the  state 
swelled  out  to  a  degree  never  before 
known,  and  the  individual  was  reduced 
to  naught. 

Other  schools  of  thought  there  were, 
however,  which  placed  quite  a  different 
interpretation  on  events.  They  are  too 
numerous  for  individual  mention.  The 
study  of  sociology  is  still  in  a  rudimen- 
tary state,  and  there  is  at  present  no 
clue  as  to  what  form  of  social  philosophy 
may  ultimately  be  established.  It  may 
be  that  the  problems  are  too  vast  to 
admit  of  a  final  solution.  If  such  a 
solution  is  ever  reached,  it  will  assuredly 
be  only  after  many  false  steps  through 
a  vale  of  tears  and  tribulation.  The 
nineteenth  century  did  its  work  nobly  in 
propounding  the  problem.  Its  solution 
is  the  formidable  task  of  generations  still 
unborn. 
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*Y*Tictorian  literature,  for  our  purpose, 
*s  does  not  mean  merely  the  litera- 
ture produced  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  It  began  a  few  years  before  she 
ascended  the  throne.  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  Browning  are  great  Victorian 
figures,  and  "The  Lotos-Eaters"  and 
other  poems  in  the  same  volume,  "Pick- 
wick Papers,"  "Sartor  Resartus"  and 
"Paracelsus"  are  among  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  works  of  these  au- 
thors; yet  they  had  all  appeared  before 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  That  was 
in  1837,  and  the  earliest  of  these  works 
was  published  in  1832,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  the  Victorian  age  began  some 
time  between  these  two  years,  in  the  early 
'thirties. 

So  much  for  its  beginning.  We  have 
now  to  ask  ourselves  how  long  it  lasted, 
when  it  ended.  The  queen  herself  lived 
on  into  the  twentieth  century,  but  all 
students  of  the  time,  whether  their  inter- 
ests are  political,  economic,  social  or 
literary,  will  agree  that  the  age  to  which 
she  gave  a  name  had  vanished  long  be- 
fore her  death. 

By  the  time  we  have  arrived  at  the 
'nineties,  we  have  quitted  Victorian  Eng- 
land. Though  a  few  of  its  great  literary 
figures  were  still  alive  and  still  writing 
during  that  decade,  the  literature  of  the 
'nineties  is  certainly  not  Victorian,  and 
the  writers  who  were  then  attracting 
most  attention,  or  were  at  least  begin- 
ning to  make  reputations,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  others,  are  a  world  away  from 
the  Victorians.  Thomas  Hardy  is  really 
the  first  of  the  moderns  rather  than  the 
last  of  the  Victorians.  The  real  Victo- 
rian age  covers  about  fifty  years,  from  the 
early  'thirties  to  the  early  'eighties.  By 
the  end  of  this  time  the  majority  of  its 


greatest  figures  (Tennyson,  Browning  and 
Arnold  are  the  most  notable  exceptions) 
have  disappeared. 

^2JTf  we  accept  these  limits,  we  shall  ex- 
<2J  pect  to  find  the  age  at  its  height  dur- 
ing the  'fifties,  the  middle  of  the  period; 
and  that  is  what  we  do  find,  for  these  ten. 
years  are  the  richest  in  the  treasures, 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  of  Victorian 
literature.  In  poetry,  they  open  with 
"In  Memoriam,"  and  afterwards  give  us 
Browning's  "Men  and  Women,"  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  "Poems,"  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's "Aurora  Leigh,"  the  "Idylls  of  the 
King,"  and  (perhaps  as  an  antidote) 
FitzGerald's  "Omar."  Among  their  prose 
works  are  Carlyle's  "Life  of  Sterling"  and 
"Latterday  Pamphlets,"  Mill's  "On  Lib- 
erty," Ruskin's  "Stones  of  Venice"  and 
several  volumes  of  "Modern  Painters," 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species,"  Buckle's 
"History  of  Civilization,"  Borrow's  "La- 
vengro" — to  name  merely  a  few  at  ran- 
dom. It  is,  however,  with  the  novel  that 
these  years  achieve  their  greatest  tri- 
umph: "David  Copperfield,"  "Bleak 
House,"  "Esmond,"  "The  Newcomes," 
"Villette,"  "Adam  Bede,"  "Cranford," 
"Barchester  Towers,"  "The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel,"  "Westward  Ho!,"  "It 
is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend";  the  list  is 
astonishing  in  its  excellence  and  variety. 

Some  periods  of  literature  are  easily 
and  quickly  analyzed,  because  they  show 
a  united  front;  they  are  animated  by  one 
spirit,  haunted  by  one  dream  of  art  and 
life;  their  writers  all  face  one  way.  The 
Victorian,  with  its  rich  complexity,  is 
clearly  not  one  of  those  periods. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  a  smug 
complacency  is  characteristic  of  Victorian 
literature,  and  so,  undoubtedly,  it  is;  but 
equally    characteristic    is    the    opposing 
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spirit  of  unrest  and  indignation  and 
irony;  indeed,  there  are  more  great  Vic- 
torians discovered  protesting  against 
smug  complacency  than  exhibiting  it. 

Moreover,  it  will  not  do  to  single  out 
one  author — let  us  say,  Macaulay — as 
representative  of  the  time,  and  then  to 
pretend,  by  making  use  of  such  mislead- 
ing phrases  as  "in  advance  of  their  day," 
that  other  and  equally  prominent  Victo- 
rian authors,  who  do  not  happen  to  have 
this  type  of  mind,  are  somehow  not  there 


LORD  MACAULAY 

The  brilliant  literary  gifts  of  Thomas  Bab- 
ington,  Lord  Macaulay  (1800-59),  are  mani- 
fest in  his  famous  'History  of  England,'  and 
in  his  'Essays,'  which  are  still  widely  read. 
He  was  a  classic  instance  of  the  author-poli- 
tician. 
Painting    by    Sir    F.    Grant 

at  all.  The  disillusioned  and  ironical 
Carlyle,  the  indignant  Dickens,  to  name 
no  others,  are  just  as  much  part  of  Vic- 
torian literature  as  the  complacent  Ma- 
caulay. 

Where  are  we  to  find  those  silken 
threads  of  theory  that  will  guide  us 
through  this  labyrinth  of  books  and  au- 
thors? The  task  is  not  hopeless;  those 
very  features  of  the  age  that  have  de- 
feated us  are  characteristics  that  tell  us 
a  great  deal.  We  begin  to  notice  that 
this  literature,  bewildering  though  it  may 
be,  has  a  shape,  a  flavor  of  its  own.  Al- 
ready we  have  seen  that  it  is  unusually 


rich  and  varied  and  apparently  individu- 
alistic. Its  most  characteristic  figures 
have  a  vague  resemblance  to  one  another, 
if  only  in  their  energy  and  copiousness, 
their  sense  of  the  picturesque,  their  in- 
terest in  individual  character,  in  all  of 
which  even  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  join 
hands.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  not 
one  of  those  periods  that  are  obviously 
animated  by  a  single  spirit,  periods  in 
which  everybody  seems  to  face  one  way; 
and  this  fact  itself  begins  to  shape  its 
character  for  us.  Evidently  it  is  really 
an  age  of  transition. 

There  are  some  ages  when  most  people 
are  in  agreement  about  the  most  impor- 
tant things;  when  the  world  is  no  longer 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  disaster  nor 
within  sight  of  the  millennium,  but  is  in 
a  pleasant  state  of  equilibrium;  when 
writers  and  readers  have  a  common  back- 
ground of  thought  and  feeling,  and  every 
man  can  understand  every  other  man,  so 
that  the  task  of  an  author  is  not  to  dig 
down  to  new  strata  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  to  shape  and  polish  the  familiar 
material  from  the  common  store.  Litera- 
ture naturally  becomes  "what  oft  was 
thought  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed." 
Pope  himself,  the  author  of  that  line, 
lived  in  such  an  age,  which  may  be  called 
classical. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  romantic 
ages,  which  come  into  being  during  those 
times  when  the  world  suddenly  seems  to 
rouse  itself  from  a  long  sleep;  when 
horizons,  hitherto  unsuspected,  gradually 
come  into  view;  when  nothing  is  settled 
but  everything — universal  catastrophe  or 
millennium — is  possible;  when  every 
writer  makes  haste  to  reveal  his  inner- 
most longings,  his  most  fantastic  dreams. 
The  Elizabethan  was  such  an  age,  and  so 
was  that  which  came  to  an  end  when  the 
Victorians  were  quitting  their  school- 
rooms. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Victorian  is  quite 
different  from  the  classical  ages.  But  this 
does  not  transform  it  into  a  romantic  age. 
It  is  not  simply  a  continuation,  or  re- 
birth, of  the  romantic  age  that  it  follows. 
That  age,  following  on  the  heels  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  French 
Revolution,  marks  the  real  change,  when 
the  world  turned  a  corner,  when  modern 
life  began.  Nothwithstanding  the  colos- 
sal stir  and  ferment  of  the  whole  century, 
once   we   are   comfortably   inside   it   the 
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real  transformation  has  taken  place,  at 
least  so  far  as  that  background  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  is  important 
to  literature  is  concerned. 

Involuntarily  our  minds  bear  witness 
to  this  fact.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we 
think  of  Gibbon,  Coleridge  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  three  very  different  but  equally 
representative  literary  figures,  we  dis- 
cover that  Coleridge  and  Arnold  seem 
quite  close  together,  almost  contempo- 
raries, and  that  Gibbon  stands  apart. 
Yet  Gibbon  was  born  only  thirty-five 
years  before  Coleridge,  whereas  Arnold 
was  born  fifty  years  after.  It  is  the  turn- 
ing of  the  corner  that  immensely  enlarges 
that  gap  of  thirty-five  years  and  reduces 
that  other  of  fifty.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  Arnold  and  Coleridge  seem  so  close 
to  one  another  does  not  mean  that  the 
Victorian  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
romantic  age  that  preceded  it.  The  two 
periods  are  not  opposed  in  spirit;  they 
have  much  in  common;  but  at  the  best 
the  later  can  be  only  described  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  earlier;  and  so  thorough  is 
this  modifying  process  that  the  characters 
of  the  two  periods  are  quite  different. 

Clearly,  the  Victorians  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  great  romanticists,  but  instead 
of  going  farther  along  the  same  paths,  as 
they  might  be  expected  to  do,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Victorians  do  not  go  so 
far.  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  ro- 
mantic, but  not  so  purely  romantic  as 
Coleridge  and  Shelley  and  Keats.  Ten- 
nyson and  Arnold  are  lovers  of  Nature, 
but  they  are  not  so  single-minded,  do  not 
brood  over  Nature  so  intensely,  as 
Wordsworth.  Even  Carlyle  shows  noth- 
ing like  Scott's  picturesque  and  passion- 
ate Toryism. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  multiply 
instances.  The  great  romanticists,  living 
in  a  time  that,  as  it  were,  burst  through 
into  another  world,  go  off  into  the  very 
blue.  The  Victorians,  while  owning  al- 
legiance to  romance,  resist  these  calls  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  universe  and 
contrive  not  to  go  very  far  from  home. 
They  hoped  to  domesticate  romance, 
these  Victorians,  and  this  process  of  do- 
mestication explains  certain  characteris- 
tics of  their  literature. 

It  explains  in  part  why  their  poetry  has 
not  the  strength  of  their  prose  work.  It 
is  a  compromise,  and  poetry  dislikes  com- 
promises.     The    poet    must    be    whole- 


hearted and  single-minded,  and  must  sur- 
render himself  to  something,  to  Nature 
or  a  passionate  meditation  on  beauty  or 
the  idea  of  human  perfectibility,  as 
Wordsworth  or  Keats  or  Shelley  did. 
But  the  Victorian  poets  were  never  will- 
ing to  surrender  themselves  in  this  fash- 
ion. Thus  there  is  about  them,  in  spite 
of  their  splendid  natural  gifts  and.  in- 
deed, their  magnificent  achievement,  a 
certain  sense  of  frustration. 

This  is  the  weakness  of  the  great 


ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 

Alfred  Tennyson  (,  1809-92)  ranks  as  one  of 
the  foremost  poets  of  the  Victorian  age.  of 
the  spirit  of  which  he  is  a  representative 
interpreter.  'Idylls  of  the  King'  and  'In  Me- 
moriam'  are  among  the  most  familiar  of  his 
numerous   works. 

them,  one  of  the  representative  figures  of 
the  age,  Tennyson.  Now.  Tennyson  was 
a  born  romantic  poet,  a  master  of  haunt- 
ing sound  and  strange  atmosphere,  who 
could  express  to  perfection,  more  justly 
and  exquisitely  than  any  other  English 
poet,  certain  twilight  moods  and  vague 
longings.  We  can  see  him.  a  sombre. 
picturesque  figure,  brooding  over  rich 
landscapes  whose  color  is  fading  in  the 
waning  light. 

His  observation  of  Nature  can  be 
astonishingly  accurate;  but  he  is  happiest 
when  he  is  conjuring  up  some  landscape 
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ROBERT  BROWNING 


Intended  as  a  companion  to  a  picture  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  this  likeness  of 
Robert  Browning  (1812-89),  whose  poetry  is 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Victorian  era, 
was  made  by  Field  Talfourd  in  1859. 
National    Portrait     Gallery,    London 

that  is  at  once  richly  exotic  and  vague, 
something  seen  in  a  dream,  where  "droops 
the  milkwhite  peacock  like  a  ghost," 
where 

Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon; 
And   like   a    downward   smoke,    the    slender 

stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did 

seem. 

It  is  significant  that  when  he  writes  a  long 
narrative  poem,  for  the  most  part  with  a 
domestic  English  background,  the  pas- 
sages that  are  most  memorable  are  those 
describing  the  fantastical  tropical  island 
(like  a  place  in  a  dream)  on  which  Enoch 
Arden  is  wrecked.  The  whole  bent  of 
his  poetic  genius  was  in  one  direction, 
towards  pure  romance. 

Yet  he  will  for  ever  try  to  force  it  in 
other  directions.  Sometimes  he  makes 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  be  a  classical 
poet  in  a  world  that  did  not,  could  not, 
support  a  classical  poet,  if  only  because 
it  was  a  world  of  rapid  transition  in 
thought,  not  a  world  in  which  everything 
was  settled  for  a  time. 

A  typical  example  of  his  strength  and 
v/eakness  is  his  poem  "The  Epic."     The 


basis  of  this  poem  is,  of  course,  the  glo- 
rious fragment  entitled  "Morte  D'Ar- 
thur,"  describing  the  passing  of  Arthur 
and  the  twilight  of  his  great  age,  the  kind 
of  subject  very  near  and  dear  to  the 
poet's  heart.  But  this  piece  of  pure  ro- 
mance must  not,  it  seems,  be  allowed  to 
stand  by  itself;  it  must  be  domesticated; 
and  so  it  is  framed  in  a  trivial  anecdote 
that  tells  us  how  a  number  of  old  college 
friends  passed  their  Christmas  Eve,  and 
how  one  of  them  read  out  the  fragment, 
the  only  surviving  book  of  a  burned  epic. 
Ironically  enough,  the  reason  that  this 
fictitious  poet  gives  for  burning  his  Ar- 
thurian epic  is  as  follows: 

He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said,  or 

else 
Something    so    said    'twas    nothing — that    a 

truth 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

the  irony  lying  in  the  fact  that  this  was 
Tennyson's  own  mistake. 

A  great  deal  of  Victorian  poetry  is  nar- 
rative verse,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  thought  that  we  should  have  enjoyed 
these  tales  more  if  they  had  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  form  of  prose,  as 
ordinary  fiction. 

This  is  not  a  conclusion  that  would 
stand  the  strict  investigation  of  literary 
criticism,  yet  it  is  a  very  significant  con- 
clusion. It  gives  us  a  hint — perhaps  more 
than  a  hint — of  what  happened  during 
this  process  that  I  have  called  the  do- 
mestication of  romance.  What  was 
poetry's  loss  was  the  gain  of  prose  fiction, 
bringing  the  great  Victorian  novel  into 
existence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why; 
for  what  is  the  novel  itself  but  the  do- 
mestication of  romance?  This  is  essen- 
tially the  literary  form  in  which  romance 
begins  at  home. 

The  history  of  the  English  novel  tells 
us  how,  in  the  previous  age,  two  familiar 
kinds,  the  historical  romance  and  the 
intimate  domestic  novel,  were  at  last  per- 
fected by  Scott  and  Jane  Austen.  One 
is  a  triumph  of  wide  and  sympathetic 
imagination,  the  other  of  acute  observa- 
tion. Many  of  the  lesser  Victorians  fol- 
lowed one  or  other  of  these  two,  trying 
to  turn  themselves  into  later  Scotts  or 
Austens;  but  the  greater  Victorian  novel- 
ists found  it  easy  to  blend  the  two  forms, 
while  adding,  of  course,  various  new  ele- 
ments of  their  own. 
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These  novelists,  indeed,  found  them- 
selves in  a  world  in  which  the  individual, 
his  manners,  his  character,  his  intimate 
romance,  stood  out  sharply  against  a 
background  of  shifting  and  conflicting 
ideas.  The  individual,  the  domestic 
scene,  the  secret  little  romance,  are  apt  to 
be  lost  sight  of  both  in  a  world  that  is  al- 
most completely  settled,  that  boasts  one 
dominating  system  of  thought,  and  in  a 
world  that  is  excitedly  turning  a  corner, 
discovering  that  it  is  in  a  new  universe 
in  which  anything  might  happen. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Dickens,  as  before 
we  turned  to  Tennyson,  we  shall  see  that 
the  novelist's  position  is  strengthened  by 
the  character  of  the  age  just  as  the  poet's 
was  weakened  by  it.  This  may  appear 
surprising,  if  only  because  Dickens  is  a 
writer  with  very  great  and  obvious  limi- 
tations. But  the  limitations  of  Dickens 
are  his  own  personal  limitations,  the  re- 
sult of  his  temperament  and  history,  and 
are  not  something,  as  it  were,  imposed 
on  his  genius  from  outside.  He  was  at 
least  able  to  put  all  of  himself  into  his 
work.  The  drift  of  the  time,  instead  of 
limiting  his  genius,  gave  it  its  opportu- 
nity. 

No  novelist  was  ever  more  domestic 
than  Dickens,  and  no  novelist  was  ever  at 
heart  more  fantastically  romantic.  This 
waif  of  genius  was  shut  out  not  only  from 
culture,  from  ideas,  from  "the  greater 
themes  of  the  human  imagination,"  but 
also  from  many  immensely  important 
sides  of  life,  so  that  in  his  novels  (to 
quote  Santayana)  "we  may  almost  say 
there  is  no  army,  no  navy,  no  Church,  no 
sport,  no  distant  travel,  no  daring  adven- 
ture, no  feeling  for  the  watery  wastes  and 
the  motley  nations  of  the  planet,  and — 
luckily,  with  his  notion  of  them — no  lords 
and  ladies."  On  the  other  hand,  being  a 
waif  of  genius,  he  looked  about  him  with 
his  sharp,  bright  eyes  and  proceeded  to 
create  a  world  of  his  own  out  of  new  ma- 
terials, all  that  was  left  over  when  ideas, 
religion,  science,  politics,  travel  and  the 
rest  had  been  removed.  And  what  was 
left  over  was  the  ordinary  everyday  life 
of  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor. 

This  material  Dickens  transmuted  into 
his  peculiar  fiction,  something  that  is  at 
once  very  real,  closer  to  actual  fact  in  its 
detail  than  a  newspaper  report,  and  yet 
as  fantastic  as  the  wildest  German  ro- 
mance. 


With  Dickens,  the  individual  is  every- 
thing. His  very  limitations  prevent  any- 
thing standing  between  him  and  strictly 
individual  relationships.  He  does  not  see 
human  life  through  a  mist  of  ideas.  It  is 
absurd  to  claim  him  as  a  member  of  any 
political  party;  his  sphere,  like  that  of 
Christianity  itself,  is  that  which  begins 
just  where  political  action  ends,  in  the 
private  life  of  individuals.  There  are  no 
poor  in  Dickens  but  simply  a  vast  num- 
ber of  poverty-stricken  persons,  whose 
life  he  knows  intimately.  Fellow  feel- 
ing, from  rowdy  good  fellowship  to  noble 
charity,  is  his  inspiration. 

But  while  he  sees  existence  from  the 
point  of  view  of  private  lives,  he  still 
paints  it  from  the  outside  and  not  from 
the  inside.  Virtue  and  vice,  with  him, 
are  absolute  and  not  relative.  His  vil- 
lains, those  misers  and  lawyers  and  others 
in  whom  the  springs  of  natural  feeling 
have  been  choked  up  seem  to  us  unreal 
monsters,  for  all  their  vividness,  creatures 
quite  unlike  any  persons  we  have  known, 
because  we  are  never  allowed  a  glimpse 
of  their  point  of  view. 

Dickens'  people  are  all  of  a  piece;  they 
are  good  or  they  are  bad,  and  there  is  an 


CHARLES  DICKENS 

This  photograph,  showing  Charles  Dickens 
(1812-70)  at  work  in  the  chalet  at  Gad's 
Hill,  is  one  of  the  last  taken  of  the  novelist 
whose  genius  produced  the  most  enduring 
work  of  the  century  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 
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end  of  it ;  and  what  they  are,  they  remain, 
not  developing  in  any  way. 

TJThis  explains  why  the  great  Dickens 
^  characters  are  at  once  so  puzzlingly 
real  and  unreal.  They  are  real  because 
they  are  shrewdly  observed  and  then 
dowered  with  their  creator's  immense  vi- 
tality, and  they  are  unreal  because,  unlike 
people  in  actual  life,  they  always  remain 
the  figures  they  appeared  when  we  first 


W.  M.  THACKERAY 

As  a  novelist — author  of  at  least  two  un- 
questionable masterpieces  of  fiction — and  as 
a  moral  influence  through  the  medium  of  his 
kindly  satire,  Thackeray  (1811-63)  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  literary  figures  of  his  cen- 
tury. 

Crayon    drawing    by    E.    Goodzvyn    Lewis 


saw  them.  They  do  not  show  us  new 
facets,  as  real  people  do  when  we  come 
to  know  them,  but  go  on,  with  magnifi- 
cent gusto,  endlessly  repeating  them- 
selves. They  would  be  nothing  but  gro- 
tesque automata,  in  whose  fate  we  could 
have  little  interest,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  their  being  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  passionate  fellow-feeling. 

Thackeray,  for  all  his  bitter  comments 
on  the  social  scene,  was  romantic  at 
heart.    But  he  was  not  so  well  served  by 


the  age  as  Dickens  was,  for  we  cannot 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  Thackeray,  a 
man  of  great  literary  genius,  a  born 
stylist,  would  have  been  more  sure  of 
himself  if  he  had  lived  in  some  other  age. 

e  could  not,  like  Dickens,  escape 
ideas  altogether,  but  neither  could 
he  fasten  upon  them.  Thus  he  some- 
times seems  to  exist  uneasily  in  mid-air, 
a  philosophical  novelist  without  a  phi- 
losophy. He  was  the  best  naturally 
equipped  novelist  of  the  century,  could 
create  and  develop  character,  had  an  un- 
usual sense  of  atmosphere  (no  English 
novelist  can  suggest  the  passage  of  time 
better  than  Thackeray)  and  an  acquaint- 
ance, both  wide  and  close,  with  the  whole 
social  scene,  and  possessed  a  prose  style 
with  which  he  could  do  almost  anything; 
and  yet,  with  all  this,  his  position  as  a 
major  figure  is  insecure. 

Had  he  lived  earlier,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  might  have  been  more  at  ease, 
and  it  is  significant  that  his  greatest 
achievement,  "Henry  Esmond,"  re-cre- 
ates that  century.  Had  he  lived  later,  he 
would  have  found  more  encouragement 
to  speak  out.  But  as  it  was  he  could  not 
or  would  not  tell  all  he  knew  or  under- 
take great  themes  worthy  of  his  powers. 
This  is  why  he  never  seems  quite  whole- 
hearted in  his  work.  He  was  sufficiently 
detached  from  the  early  Victorian  age  to 
observe  its  social  snobbery,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently detached  to  see  that  there  were 
greater  themes  for  the  novelist  than  those 
connected  with  snobbery.  As  a  novelist 
of  manners,  however,  Thackeray  still  re- 
mains unequalled  for  breadth,  vivacity 
and  truth. 

That  social  snobbery  so  repeatedly  as- 
sailed by  Thackeray  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  early 
part  of  the  Victorian  period.  It  was 
brought  into  existence  by  a  reshuffling  of 
society.  This  was  a  time  when  "classes" 
were  still  recognized,  but  when  class  dis- 
tinctions were  no  longer  clearly  marked, 
and,  therefore,  a  period  when  social 
"climbing"  and  pretence  and  snobbery 
flourished. 

Surveying  a  social  life  in  which  so 
many  people  are  all  pretending  to  be  a 
little  nearer  the  "upper  suckles" — as 
Thackeray's  Jeames  calls  them — than 
they  actually  are,  a  world  of  petty  in- 
trigues and  tea-cup  scheming,  the  novel- 
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ist  makes  what  he  or  she  can  out  of  it. 
and  the  result  is  a  whole  literature,  from 
'•Barchester  Towers"  and  "Evan  Har- 
rington" downwards.,  of  social  pretence 
and  intrigue. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  history 
books  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  England  soon  became 
an  isolated  power.  Victorian  England  is 
an  insular  England.  The  romantic  move- 
ment, which  had  been  international,  came 
to  an  end,  and  for  at  least  fifty  years  no 
other  great  movement  of  this  kind  swept 
through  Europe,  linking  England  and  the 
Continent.  With  revolution  and  reac- 
tion abroad,  at  home  there  was  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  de- 
veloped in  the  typical  Victorian  mind  a 
certain  insular  complacency  that  natu- 
rally tended  to  increase  this  isolation. 

Carlyle  and,  later,  Meredith,  both  of 
whom  had  come  under  German  influences, 
made  this  complacent  John  Bullism  their 
target,  and  it  was  attacked  even  more 
persistently  and  successfully  by  the  great- 
est literary  critic  the  age  can  boast,  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Arnold's  first  "Essays  in 
Criticism"  are  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
test against  this  insular  spirit:  a  direct 
protest  by  means  of  a  denunciation  of 
what  Arnold  calls  "provincialism,''  and 
an  indirect  protest  in  the  shape  of  a  num- 
ber of  critical  studies  all  devoted  to  for- 
eign writers. 

Indeed,  his  mistake  is  to  fall  into  the 
opposing  error,  so  that  we  find  him 
praising  as  the  very  noblest  swans  not  a 
few  foreign  writers  who  were  soon  seen 
to  be  nothing  but  geese.  His  other  mis- 
take is  to  under-estimate  the  value  of 
personality,  as  opposed  to  careful  per- 
formance, in  art,  and  to  apply  too  narrow 
a  theory  of  aesthetics  to  literature.  In 
all  this,  however,  he  was  only  swinging 
too  far  round  in  what  was.  after  all,  the 
right  direction,  and  he  contrived  to  indi- 
cate nearly  every  weakness  of  the 
thought  and  art  of  his  age. 

ngland,  thus  left  to  herself,  devel- 
oped in  her  own  way.  and  as  her  way 
in  literature  happens  to  be.  on  the  whole, 
a  very  good  way.  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Victorian  literature  is  at  once 
so  rich  and  varied.  It  is  at  once  romantic 
and  humorous,  individualistic,  eccentric, 
impatient  of  formal  limits.  A  certain  in- 
sular and  domestic  cosiness  now  descends 


upon  it.  The  characteristic  English 
emphasis  upon  individual  character  rather 
than  upon  society  in  general  or  any  back- 
ground of  ideas  is  more  noticeable  in  Vic- 
torian literature  than  it  is  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  other  period. 

Carlyle  sees  this  life  simply  as  a  field 
of  action  for  great  men,  and  turns 
history  into  a  series  of  biographies. 
Browning  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  all 
the  twists  and  variations  of  human  char- 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

Author  of  the  'Scholar  Gipsy,'  'The  For- 
saken Merman'  and  other  poems  of  outstand- 
ing distinction,  Matthew  Arnold  (1822-88) 
also  did  fine  work  as  a  literary  critic  ;  nota- 
bly in  his  'Essays  in  Criticism,'  published 
between    1865    and    1888. 

acter.  All  the  novelists  are,  first  and 
foremost,  creators  of  character,  and, 
however  faulty  the  more  important  Vic- 
torian novels  may  be  either  as  narratives 
or  as  interpretations  of  life,  they  are  cer- 
tainly filled,  frequently  crowded,  with 
vivid  and  entertaining  human  beings. 

Not  only  was  Victorian  England  iso- 
lated and  at  peace,  but  she  was  also,  of 
course,  immensely  prosperous.  Modern 
industrialism  began  to  conquer  the  world, 
and  England  was  the  very  heart  of  this 
system.  Her  population  and  wealth  in- 
creased at  a  prodigious  rate.  The  read- 
ing public  had  been  immensely  enlarged 
during  the  preceding  age,  but  now,  with 
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the  spread  of  education,  it  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  taking  in  one  class  after 
another. 

The  lower  middle  class,  small  trades- 
men, superior  artisans  and  the  like,  for 
the  most  part  Nonconformist  and  some- 
vrhat  Puritanical,  was  probably  the  chief 
addition  to  the  reading  public  during  the 
early  part  of  the  age,  just  as  the  working 
class  was  in  the  later.  As  the  tastes  of 
these  people  had  necessarily  to  be  con- 
sulted by  professional  authors,  by  editors 
and  publishers,  who  desired  a  wide  audi- 
ence,  this,   therefore,  is  a  fact  of  some 
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not  think  of  himself  or  like  others  to 
think  of  him  as  primarily  a  writer,  but 
rather  as  a  legal  gentleman  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  taste  for  authorship. 
But  now  an  author  no  longer  expected  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  few  rich  patrons,  by  a 
pension  or  by  a  political  sinecure,  but 
found  it  possible  to  be  rewarded  directly 
by  the  reading  public. 

The  immensely  rapid  growth  of  the 
reading  public  and  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
fessional author  are  factors  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Victorian  lit- 
erature. They  partly  explain  its  great 
fertility,  particu- 
m  larly  in  fiction. 
They  might  be 
used  to  explain  a 
whole  host  of 
minor  character- 
istics. Thus,  for 
example,  the  form 
of  the  Victorian 
novel  as  we  see  it 
in  the  works  of 
Dickens  and 
Thackeray  is  not 
something  inde- 
pendent of  mere 
literary  economics, 
but  is  the  direct 
result  of  certain 
conditions. 


WOMEN  OF  LITERARY  GENIUS 

Herself    a    successful    writer    of    novels    dealing    with    everyday    life 


Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Gaskell  (right;  1810-65)  published  in  1857  a  vivid 

biography   of    Charlotte   Bronte    (left).      The   novels    of  the   latter   are 

characterized  by  their   intensity   of   feeling  and  exceptional   eloquence, 

the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  their   creator's  narrow  experience. 

Portraits   by   George   Richmond,   National   Portrait    Gallery,    London 


importance.  Women,  too,  of  all  classes, 
read  more  and  brought  hundreds  of  cir- 
culating libraries,  usually  filled  with 
novels,  into   existence. 

The  natural  result  was  that  scores  of 
new  periodicals,  lighter  than  the  old  quar- 
terlies, began  to  appear.  Publishing,  now 
separated  from  the  book-selling  or  print- 
ing trades,  became  a  lucrative  and  elabo- 
rate business,  and  with  the  publisher  there 
arrived  the  professional  author. 

Despite  the  fact  that  innumerable  men 
had  previously  earned  their  living  by 
writing  books,  the  professional  author,  as 
we  know  him  now,  was  a  new  figure. 
Even  Scott  was  not  really  a  professional 
author  in  the  modern  sense,  for  he  did 


oth  Dickens 
and  Thack- 
eray, wishing  to 
appeal  to  a  large 
and  none  too 
wealthy  public, 
adopted  the  plan 
of  publishing  their  tales  in  serial  parts,  in 
fortnightly  or  monthly  instalments.  They 
began  with  some  rough  outline  of  the 
story  in  their  minds,  but  then  wrote  each 
instalment  as  it  was  wanted.  This  hand- 
to-mouth  method  made  any  but  a  long, 
loose,  rambling  tale  impossible ;  hence  the 
prevalence  of  the  huge,  biographical  form 
of  novel,  crowded  with  figures  and 
crammed  with  irrelevant  if  delightful  in- 
cidents. 

Immediately  dependent  upon  the  fa- 
vor of  the  public,  the  professional  au- 
thor and  his  publishers  were  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  taste  of  the  public. 
Even  where  they  were  not  concerned 
with  merely  tickling  the  mob,  as  so  many 
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lesser  writers  were  now,  they  were  fre- 
quently moved,  as  both  Tennyson  and 
Dickens  were,  by  a  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  a  wide  and  appreciative  audience, 
and  this  was  not,  unfortunately,  always 
in  the  best  interests  of  art. 

Literature  no  longer  found  its  way  only 
into  gentleman's  libraries  and  a  few  bou- 
doirs, but  now  entered  the  parlors  of  the 
whole  nation.  Fiction  especially  became 
a  middle-class,  family,  domestic  enter- 
tainment, with  the  result  that  the  things 
that  were  never  talked  about  in  the 
parlor  became  unmentionable  in  the 
novel.  The  Young  Person  had  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  it  was  not  until  that  Young 
Person  herself  (for,  as  usual,  the  women 
were  on  the  whole  less  timid  and  conven- 
tional than  the  men )  began  tearing  down 
the  veil  that  this  prudery  disappeared. 

Unfortunately,  too.  the  writers  who 
suffered  most  were  the  very  men  whose 
work  was  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
age,  the  satirical  observers  of  the  social 
scene,  of  whom  Thackeray  is  the  best  ex- 
ample. Even  Meredith,  though  he  was 
much  bolder,  more  outspoken,  than  his 
elders,  was  undoubtedly  hampered  by 
this  convention  of  extreme  reticence, 
which  was  not  so  strict,  however,  as  it 
had  been  some  years  before  he  began  to 
write,  when  the  love  passages  in  "Jane 
Eyre"  were  regarded  as  positively  scan- 
dalous lapses  from  decency. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  immense  prosperity  of  Victorian  Eng- 
land had  its  dark  and  ugly  side.  Indus- 
trialism, blackening  innumerable  fair 
acres  every  year,  was  soon  seen  to  be 
something  very  different  from  a  fairy 
tale  of  huge  dividends  and  happy  work- 
ers. The  new  towns  that  were  springing 
up  in  the  industrial  districts  were  ugly 
and  barbarous,  places  from  which  all  the 
fair  and  gracious  things  of  this  life  ap- 
peared to  have  been  permanently  exiled. 
The  records  of  the  factories  and  mines, 
just  the  bare  facts,  made  very  distressing 
reading.  The  lives  of  many  of  the  work- 
ers were  passed  in  a  nightmare  of  un- 
ceasing toil,  and  even  the  smallest  chil- 
dren were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
machines. 

This  state  of  things  very  soon  put  an 
end  to  complacency  in  Victorian  litera- 
ture. It  turned  the  man  of  letters  into  an 
indignant  reformer.  A  passionate  sense 
of  social  injustice,  a  desire  for  immediate 


reform,  are  just  as  much  in  and  of  this 
age  as  the  evil  conditions  and  the  glib 
and  complacent  talk  of  progress  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  so  characteristic  of  it. 

e  see  this  leaven  at  work  all 
through  the  literature,  but  more 
especially  in  the  novel.  Dickens,  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  Charles  Kingsley,  Disraeli,  to 
name  no  others,  all  bear  witness  during 
the  early  and  middle  periods  of  the  age 
to  the  increasing  discontent  at  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  and  the  appalling  in- 
equalities of  wealth.  Poets  like  Thomas 
Hood  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
had  early  sung  in  a  popular  strain  of  in- 
dignant humanitarianism.  Such  philoso- 
phers and  critics  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Arnold  and  Mill  challenged  the  whole 
trend  of  affairs,  though  all  four  of  them 
are  in  various  ways  very  characteristic  of 
their  time.  Any  complacency  that  may 
be  found  during  the  early  years  of  the 
age  has  disappeared  by  the  time  we 
reach  its  later  years. 

These  years,  during  which  the  Vic- 
torian age  gradually  shed  its  chief  char- 
acteristics until  at  last  there  was  nothing 
of  it  left  but  the  old  queen  on  the  throne, 
produced  a  literature  of  their  own,  very 
different  from  the  main  bulk  of  Victorian 
literature  but  still  belonging  to  the  age. 
It  is  neither  complacent  nor  indignant, 
but  moving  steadily  towards  disillusion. 
Unlike  their  elders,  these  later  Victorians 
do  not  want  to  reform  the  age  so  much 
as  to  escape  from  it.  This  is  the  period 
of  aestheticism,  with  Pater  for  its 
prophet  and  Wilde  as  its  mountebank,  of 
the  pre-Raphaelites,  of  the  "buccaneer- 
and-nne-writing"'  school  of  Stevenson 
and  Henley.  It  is  ultra-romantic,  very 
self-conscious,  and  determinedly  opposed, 
in  attitude,  subject  and  treatment,  to  the 
early  Victorian. 

Disillusion  had  followed  mere  hearty 
indignation.  There  came  a  desire  for  a 
life  less  dingy  and  drab.  The  Victorian 
age  did  not  flatter  the  eye,  and  there  is 
about  much  of  its  literature,  admirable 
though  it  may  be,  a  certain  drab  stuffi- 
ness, a  lack  of  color  and  air.  Now.  it 
began  to  appear  far  too  domestic  and 
cosy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  the 
best  literature  of  this  period  should 
be  an  escape,  in  various  directions,  from 
the  age  itself. 

Art  to  Pater  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an 
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A.  C.  SWINBURNE 

The  pagan  note  in  the  magic  music  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (1837-1909) 
marks  the  return  of  poetry  to  a  new  form 
of  romanticism.  Passion  and  power  are 
vibrant  in  his  verse,  much  of  which  contains 
the  sheerest  lyrical  beauty. 
Photo,    Elliott   &  Fry 

exquisite  sanctuary.  Rossetti  and  Morris 
(in  his  literature,  at  least)  return  to  the 
Middle  Ages  like  men  going  home,  and 
not,  as  Coleridge  and  Keats  may  be  said 
to  have  returned  there,  like  men  paying 
a  visit.  These  later  Victorians  seem  to 
be  occupied  in  reversing  the  process  of 
domesticating  romance,  of  marrying  it  to 
realism,  that  we  noticed  earlier,  and  in 
this  they  were  successful,  travelling 
farther  into  the  ethereal  world  than  the 
great  romanticists  themselves.  Swin- 
burne is  even  less  material  and  concrete 
than  Shelley;  Rossetti  is  more  dreamily 
sensuous  than  Keats;  the  medievalism  of 
Morris  makes  that  of  Scott  seem  by 
comparison  a  mere  compromise;  Pater 
tracks  down  exquisite  sensations  more  as- 
siduously than  ever  Coleridge  or  Hazlitt 
or  Lamb  did.  But  these  later  romanti- 
cists seem  to  be  escaping  from  something 
rather  than  discovering  something.  When 
we  compare  them  with  the  great  romanti- 
cists, they  seem  to  be  living  in  a  sad 
twilight.    They  lack  full-blooded  zest  and 


warmth.  They  wander  uneasily  on  the 
borderlands  of  genuine  old  romance,  but 
a  curious  self-consciousness  prevents 
them  from  bursting  through,  joining  the 
great  romanticists  of  the  earlier  age. 
This  self-consciousness  is  the  result  of  a 
subtle  change  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  change  has  been  taking  place 
throughout  the  Victorian  age.  Once  we 
have  passed  the  early  cocksure  years, 
most  of  the  Victorians  seem  to  move, 
conscientiously  and  laboriously,  in  a 
world  overburdened  with  ideas.  Not  one 
of  them  holds  his  beliefs  easily  and 
blithely. 

This  is  not  to  be  explained  by  asserting, 
as  many  critics  would  seem  to  assert, 
that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  English  literature,  a  number  of  au- 
thors ceased  to  be  orthodox  Christians. 
The  eighteenth  century  can  show  us  its 
deists  and  rationalists  and  sceptics.  The 
religious  convictions  of  the  great  romanti- 
cists were  extraordinary  diverse.  There 
were  no  wider  differences  in  the  Victorian 
age;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
greater  conflict. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  moved  for- 
ward, the  whole  arena  was  immensely 
enlarged  by  the  various  sciences,  and  the 
issues  themselves  seemed  to  become 
graver.  Orthodoxy,  challenged  now  from 
half  a  dozen  different  directions,  faced 
with  the  task  of  silencing  not  a  few  phi- 
losophers and  wits  but  a  host  of  thinkers, 
rallied  its  resources  and  returned  blow  for 
blow.  Living  in  such  a  world,  a  man  felt 
compelled  to  make  a  choice,  and  if  he 
could  not,  like  Clough,  he  spent  his  time 
desperately  wrestling  with  himself  in 
public. 

Its  very  difficulties,  however,  com- 
pelled it  to  ransack  the  whole  store  of 
human  ideas  with  a  zest  and  thoroughness 
that  perhaps  no  other  age  can  equal. 
With  one  hand  it  was  destroying  the  past, 
and  with  the  other  it  was  reconstructing 
it. 

We  have  noticed  already  how  the 
sharply  opposed  Macaulay  and  Carlyle 
were  at  least  alike  in  their  passionate  in- 
terest in  the  past,  their  enthusiasm  for 
great  events  and  great  figures.  Both 
men,  too,  were  able  to  reconstruct  the 
whole  social  life  of  the  periods  they  stud- 
ied, by  setting  a  vivid  imagination  to 
work  on  a  gigantic  and  very  carefully  ac- 
cumulated store  of  facts. 
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Indeed,  it  is  the  great  age  of  historians. 
Grote,  Hallam.  Milman,  Thirlwall, 
Buckle,  Freeman,  J.  R.  Green,  Froude, 
Stubbs,  Creighton,  Lecky — these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  age's  historical  writers. 
When  so  much  history  was  being  written, 
naturally  a  great  deal  of  history  was 
being  read,  and  the  historical  sense  seems 
to  belong  to  the  period  itself  rather  than 
to  a  few  of  its  individuals.  Even  the 
novelists  show  its  influence,  as  such  care- 
fully documented  stories  as  ''Esmond," 
Reade's  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
and  George  Eliot's  "Romola" — and  there 
were  many  others — bear  witness.  The 
past  was  studied  and  re-lived;  the 
growth  and  decay  of  religions  and  em- 
pires and  institutions  were  revealed  in 
the  light  of  various  laws  of  change  and 
development;  and  all  this,  abetted  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  physical  sciences, 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere. 

'ust  as  it  was  impossible,  with  this 
ferment  in  progress,  to  arrive  at  a 
stage  of  temporary  settlement  and  equi- 
librium in  thought  and  belief,  so  too  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  that  everything 
was  beginning  again,  that  the  world 
might  turn  its  last  corner.  And  because 
this  discovery  of  the  past  was  new,  it 
produced  the  maximum  effect,  immeas- 
urably heightening  Man's  self-conscious- 
ness. Ideas  seem  to  weigh  like  a  load  on 
many  of  the  mid-Victorians,  and  in  the 
later  work  of  George  Eliot,  for  example. 
you  can  almost  hear  her  groaning  under 
the  burden.  From  this,  as  from  other 
things,  the  later  Victorians  attempted  to 
escape,  turning  art  into  their  refuge, 
thereby  producing  a  literature  of  their 
own,  exquisite,  ultra-romantic,  for  ever 
fascinating,  irresistibly  so  to  readers  of 
kindred  temperament,  but  never  quite 
touching  real  greatness. 

This  unceasing  stir  and  passionate  con- 
flict of  ideas  had  naturally  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  prose  of  the  age,  whose 
earnestness  and  pugnacity  give  move- 
ment and  warmth  to  the  style  of  its  de- 
baters. It  is  rich  in  miscellaneous  prose 
of  a  polemical  nature.  The  personal  es- 
say, brought  near  to  perfection  by  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt  in  the  previous  age,  is  sur- 
prisingly rare  until  we  reach  the  very  end 
of  the  period,  the  only  essays  having  any 
claim  to  equality  with  the  romantic  mas- 


terpieces being  Thackeray's  delightful 
''Roundabout  Papers."  There  is,  too,  less 
purely  literary  criticism  of  the  highest 
kind  than  can  be  found  in  the  periods  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  an  ample  share 
of  that  forceful  critical  writing,  usually 
in  the  form  of  contributions  to  periodi- 
cals, which  is  partly  a  criticism  of  litera- 
ture and  partly  a  criticism  of  ideas,  in 
which  the  critic  himself  is  at  pains  to 
comment  on  life.  The  reviews  and  stud- 
ies of  Walter  Bagehot  and  T.  E.  C.  Leslie 
represent  the  type. 

But  it  is  in  the  absolutely  miscellane- 
ous, not-to-be-classified,  department  of 
prose  that  this  age  is  so  curiously  rich. 
Here  we  find  some  of  its  greatest  stylists, 
such  as  Newman,  who  is  theologian  and 
autobiographer  and  half  a  dozen  other 
things  beside,  and  Ruskin,  who  presents 
us  with  a  bewildering  mixture  of  art 
criticism  and  scenic  description  and  po- 
litical economy  in  his  vast  structures  of 
gorgeous  prose.  Here,  too,  are  such 
diverse    personages    as    George    Borrow, 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  stylists  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  the  art  critic  John  Ruskin  (1819- 
1900)  taught  his  generation  to  appreciate 
beauty  in  Nature  and  in  architecture. 
Deeply  interested  in  social  reform,  he  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  Socialist  idealists  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
Photo,   Elliott  &  Fry 
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philologist  and  literary  vagabond;  T.  H. 
Huxley,  scientist  and  controversialist; 
and  Richard  Jeffries,  naturalist  and  poet. 

^Undoubtedly  it  is  the  most  prolific 
^£1  and  varied,  and  in  many  respects 
the  richest,  of  all  periods  in  English 
literature.  In  poetry,  it  will  be  gen- 
erally agreed  that  it  was  inferior  to  the 
romantic  age,  for  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  Swinburne  and  Rossetti  are  not 
the  equals  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Shelley  and  Keats.  Nor  does  it  surpass 
the  Elizabethan-Jacobean  age.  But  it 
is  equal  to  either  if  sheer  bulk  of  good 
poetry  rather  than  the  achievement  of 
really  great  poetry  is  accepted  as  the 
criterion.  The  editor  of  a  little  anthology 
of  the  finest  things  would  find  himself 
giving  more  space  to  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  age  of  Wordsworth  than 
to  the  age  of  Tennyson,  but  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  produce  a  large  anthology 
he  would  then  visit  most  frequently  the 
vast  flower  garden  of  Victorian  verse. 

The  drama  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  this  study,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  age  did  not  produce  a  single  dramatic 
masterpiece.  There  were  any  number  of 
passable  theatrical  pieces,  melodramas 
and  farces;  and  one  mid- Victorian  dram- 
atist, Robertson,  succeeded  in  stemming 
the  current  of  flamboyance  and  artificial- 
ity in  the  theatre,  while  another,  Gilbert, 
brought  comic  opera  libretto  nearer  to 
perfection  than  any  writer  before  or  since 
his  time.  Talfourd,  Henry  Taylor, 
Browning  and  Tennyson  all  wrote  poeti- 
cal dramas  that  were  intended  for  the 
stage  (as  distinct  from  those  by  Swin- 
burne and  others,  intended  only  for  the 
library),  but  not  one  of  them  succeeded 
in  creating  anything  that  either  a  reader 
or  a  playgoer  would  acknowledge  to  be  a 
masterpiece. 


3Xf  in  poetry  the  age  almost  succeeds  in 
<2J  holding  its  own  with  the  two  great 
earlier  periods  in  English  literature,  in 
prose  it  surpasses  them  and  any  other. 
The  editor  of  the  "Oxford  Book  of  Eng- 
lish Prose"  (Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch)  has 
such  a  wide  knowledge  and  fine  catholic 
taste  that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  being 
prejudiced  for  or  against  any  particular 
period.  His  selection  covers  over  five 
hundred  years  of  prose  writing,  and  it  is 
highly  significant  that  nearly  one-third 
of  his  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  prose 
of  these  fifty  years.  In  some  special 
forms,  as  we  have  seen,  the  age  was 
weak,  but  its  miscellaneous  prose,  ex- 
pressing with  truth,  vividness,  humor  and 
poetry  a  multitude  of  human  interests, 
outweighs  that  of  any  other  age.  And 
its  pre-eminence  in  fiction  simply  cannot 
be  questioned  and  challenged.  If  he  were 
condemned  to  limit  himself  to  the  novels 
of  a  single  age,  no  sensible  reader  would 
hesitate  a  moment  before  fixing  his  choice 
on  these  fifty  crowded  years,  with  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  •  Meredith,  Trollope, 
Stevenson,  the  Brontes,  George  Eliot, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  for  company.  This  pre- 
eminence lifts  the  total  achievement  of 
the  age  to  an  astonishingly  high  level. 

'^IT'ime  may  reveal,  as  it  has  already  re- 
***  vealed,  many  weaknesses  not  for- 
merly remarked  or  even  suspected.  Its 
poetry,  its  criticism,  even  its  fiction,  may 
not  be  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  detrac- 
tion as  its  admirers  once  imagined.  But 
when  the  last  doubting  word  has  been 
said,  wonder  and  gratitude  remain. 
These  fifty  years  ripened  and  reaped  a 
mighty  harvest,  and  it  will  be  a  proud 
and  astonishing  day  for  England  if  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  any  succeeding  age, 
she  looks  back  and  sees  her  granaries  so 
full  again. 
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Berlin  Congress  and  treaties.  Independence 
of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Rumania; 
Bulgaria  much  reduced;  Bosnia  a  tem- 
porary Austrian  protectorate;  Russia 
takes  Bessarabia,  giving  Rumania  Do- 
bruja;     British    protectorate    in    Cyprus. 

Macmahon  resigns  French  Presidency; 
Bonapartism  perishes  with  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  in  the  British  Zulu 
war;  permanence  of  the  French  Republic 
gradually   assured. 

Afghanistan:  British  legation  at  Kabul 
cut    to    pieces,    beginning    Afghan    war. 

Afghan  campaigns.  After  decisive  vic- 
tories the  British  retire,  leaving  Abd-er- 
Rahman    to    establish    himself     as    amir. 

U.S.A.:      President    Garfield    assassinated. 

France,  encouraged  by  Bismarck,  occupies 
Tunis,    causing    friction    with    Italy. 

Transvaal  war;  Transvaal  retroceded  to 
Boers. 

Italy  joins  in  Triple  Alliance  with  Ger- 
many  and   Austria. 

Bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  over- 
throw of  Arabi  Pasha.     Mahdi  in  Sudan. 

Alexander  restores  Bulgarian  constitution 
and   dismisses    Russian   advisers. 

India:  Racial  feeling  aroused  bv  Ilbert 
Bill. 

General   Gordon   sent  to  the   Sudan. 

U.S.A.:  Grover  Cleveland  elected  presi- 
dent   (1). 

Union  of  Rumelia  with  Bulgaria  under 
Prince  Alexander;  Serbia  declares  war 
on  Bulgaria,  and  is  defeated  at  Slivnitza. 

Penjdeh  incident  (collision  of  Russian  and 
Afghan    troops)    smoothed    over. 

France  acquires  protectorate  in  Annam  and 
Madagascar. 

Fall  of  Gordon  at  Khartum;  temporary 
abandonment    of    Sudan. 

Alexander  of  Bulgaria  is  kidnapped,  and 
resigns.  Bulgar  government  maintained 
under    Stambulov. 

Agreed  delimitation  of  Afghan,  Indian  and 
Russian       frontiers.  Annexation       of 

Burma.      First    meeting   of    Indian    "Na- 
tional   Congress." 

U.S.A.:     Benjamin    Harrison    president. 

Monarchy    in    Brazil    overthrown. 

Anglo-German  treaty  delimiting  spheres 
of   influence   in   Africa. 

U.S.A.:     Cleveland    president    (2). 

Chino-Japanese  war;  defeat  of  China. 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  The  powers  in- 
tervene to  scramble  for  Chinese  conces- 
sions. 

Colonial   Conference  at   Ottawa. 
Turkey:     Armenian    massacres. 

Franco-Russian  agreement,  developing  into 
Dual    Alliance. 

S.   Africa:    the  Jameson  Raid. 

U.S.A.:  Venezuelan-British  boundary  dis- 
pute submitted  to  American  arbitration. 
McKinley    elected    president. 

Cretan  revolt  helped  by  Greeks;  stopped 
by  the  powers  (Germany  and  Austria 
abstaining)  who  guaranteee  Cretan  au- 
tonomy. Greek  invasion  of  Thessalv 
totally   defeated  by   Turks. 

The  European  powers  demand  and  obtain 
concessions  in  China,  where  hostility  to 
foreigners     raises     the     Boxer    rebellion. 

China:  Empress-dowager  usurps  power, 
deposing    the    emperor. 

The  tsar  assembles  first  Hague  Conference. 

American-Spanish  war;  complete  defeat  of 
Spain;  U.S.A.  annex  Philippines  and 
Hawaii. 


Re-conquest  of  Sudan.  The  Fashoda  in- 
cident; irritation  in  France  against  Eng- 
land. 

1899  S.  Africa:     Boers  invade  Natal;  beginning 

of    South   African   war    (Oct.). 
First    Hague    Peace    Conference    convoked 
by    Nicholas    II   of   Russia. 

1900  China:     European   legations   in   Peking   be- 

sieged by  Chinese  "rebels."  America 
helps    put    down    "Boxer"    rebellion. 

1901  Commonwealth    of    Australia    established. 
Queen  Victoria  d. ;   ace.    Edward  VII. 
China:       International      forces     march      on 

Peking    and    relieve    the    legations;    sub- 
mission   of    the    Chinese    government. 
U.S.A.:      Murder    of    President    McKinley; 
Theodore      Roosevelt     succeeds     to     the 
presidency. 

1902  Germany    obtains    Bagdad    railway    conces- 

sion. 
Anglo-Japanese    treaty    of    alliance. 
End   of    South  African    war. 

1904  Japan     declares     war     on     Russia     (Feb.); 

Yalu  battle  and  siege  of  Port  Arthur 
(Apr.);  Russians  driven  back  on  Muk- 
den; Russian  fleet  destroyed  (Aug.); 
Russian  defeat  on  Sha-ho  (Nov.). 
Anglo-French  entente  adjusting  outstand- 
ing causes  of  friction. 
U.S.A.:  Roosevelt  president  (2).  Panama 
Canal    Treaty    ratified. 

1905  Japan:      Port    Arthur    surrenders     (Jan.); 

Russians  driven  from  Mukden  (Feb.); 
new  Russian  squadron  annihilated 
(May.);  war  ended  by  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth (Aug.)  after  Roosevelt's  inter- 
cession. 

1906  Responsible  government  restored  in  Trans- 

vaal   and    Orange    River    Colony. 
Germany    submits    a    dispute    with    France 
supported  by  England    (Morocco)   to  Al- 
geciras    conference. 

1907  Anglo-Russian  adjustment;  Triple  Entente. 

1908  The  "Young  Turks"  compel  Abdul   Hamid 

to  concede  a  constitution.  Ferdinand 
proclaims  independence  of  Bulgaria  and 
assumes  title  of  tsar.  Austria,  supported 
by  Germany,  announces  annexation  of 
Bosnia;  Russia  has  to  acquiesce. 
L'.S.A. :     Election    of    President    Taft. 

1910  Union    of    South    Africa    established. 
Edward  VII  d. ;  ace.  George  V. 

1911  The   king-emperor   George   V    visits    India; 

Delhi  reinstated  as  capital  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

Italy  demands  protectorate  of  Tripoli; 
Turco-Italian  war.    Italy  annexes  Tripoli. 

Agadir    incident;    immediate    war    averted. 

1912.   Venizelos     organizes     the     Balkan     League. 

Albanian  revolt.     War  declared  between 

League      states      and      Turkey      ( Sept. ) ; 

Turkish    debacle;     armistice     (Nov.). 

Chinese  imperial  dynasty  ends  in  a  re- 
public. 

U.S.A.:  Woodrow  Wilson  elected  presi- 
dent. 

1913  Balkan   war   renewed;    stopped   by   powers. 

Treaty  of  London  (May)  ;  Bulgaria  at- 
tacks Serbia  (June)  and  is  totally  de- 
feated.       Treaty     of     Bukarest      (Aug.). 

1914  June  28:     Francis   Ferdinand  murdered  at 

Serajevo. 

July  23:  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia; 
28:  War  declared  on  Serbia;  31:  Aus- 
tria   and    Russia    mobilize. 

Aug.  1 :  Germany  declares  war  on  Russia ; 
3:  Germany  declares  war  on  France; 
4:     Great    Britain   declares    war   on   Ger- 
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JIT'he  ostensible  effect  of  the  Turco- 
m*  Russian  War,  followed  by  the  San 
Stefano  treaty  and  the  Berlin  Congress, 
was  the  establishment  or  the  strengthen- 
ing of  sundry  independent  principalities 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  the  reas- 
sertion  of  the  principle  that  the  "Concert 
of  Europe,"  not  the  particular  interests 
of  a  successful  military  power,  must  have 
the  deciding  voice  in  material  redistribu- 
tions of  European  territory.  For  thirty 
years  to  come  the  Concert  of  Europe  was 
the  background  of  international  politics. 

ut  in  actual  fact  the  episode  had 
another  effect  quite  as  far-reaching. 
It  had  brought  about  a  rupture  in  the  re- 
lations subsisting  between  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia. 

Germany  had  a  hostile  France,  which 
might  again  become  powerful,  on  one 
flank.  A  hostile  Russia  on  the  other 
flank  would  be  a  serious  menace,  espe- 
cially in  conjunction  with  a  recovered 
France.  It  was  therefore  essential  for 
Germany  to  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  Russia.  But  if  Germany  should  be 
forced  to  choose  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  she  must  choose  Austria.  Since 
the  French  war  it  had  been  a  main  object 
with  Bismarck  to  maintain  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  three  powers — the  "Dreikai- 
serbund" — and  to  avert  any  complica- 
tions which  would  drive  Germany  into 
siding  with  one  against  the  other.  But 
the  antagonistic  interests  of  Russia  and 
Austria  in  the  Balkans  had  been  too  much 
even  for  Bismarck.  By  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress the  ambitions  of  Russia  in  the 
Balkans  suffered  a  setback,  those  of 
Austria  were  advanced,  and  Germany  had 
done  nothing  to  forward  Russian  inter- 
ests. 

There  was  no  open  breach  between 
Germany  and  Russia;  but  the  rift  was 
there.  It  became  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  prevent  the  rift  from  developing 
into  a  breach,  and  also  to  find  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  two  Central  powers,  in 
case  of  accidents;  of  drawing  still  closer 
the  bond  between  those  two  powers;  of 


keeping  France  and  Russia  apart,  and  of 
discouraging  any  rapprochement  between 
either  of  them  and  England. 

^Nevertheless,  the  trouble  that  Bis- 
Sh  marck  had  been  so  anxious  to  guard 
against  developed  by  degrees.  The  rift 
between  Russia  and  the  Central  empires 
widened.  France  grew  stronger  as  the 
years  passed.  The  gulf  between  the 
despotic  tsardom  in  the  east  and  the 
democratic  republic  in  the  west  proved 
not  to  be  an  insuperable  barrier.  The 
perpetual  sources  of  friction  between 
England  and  France  on  the  one  hand  and 
Russia  on  the  other  proved  capable  of 
accommodation.  So  that  at  last  all  Ger- 
many convinced  itself  that  those  three 
powers  were  joint  conspirators  whose 
common  aim  was  her  own  destruction. 
And  the  outcome  of  that  conviction  was 
— Armageddon.  These  developments, 
however,  were  not  immediate. 

Russia's  intention  had  been  to  create 
what  may  be  called  a  Greater  Bulgaria, 
which  would  be  very  much  the  largest 
of  the  Balkan  states,  would  dominate 
Constantinople  and  control  the  ^gean 
coast,  and  would  be  Russia's  henchman. 
The  revised  partition  under  the  Berlin 
treaties  reduced  Bulgaria  to  about  one 
third  of  the  size  proposed  by  Russia;  an- 
other third,  as  Eastern  Rumelia,  was  to 
be  autonomous  but  under  Turkish  suze- 
rainty, while  Macedonia  and  the  ^gean 
coast  were  to  be  left  in  Turkish  hands 
but  under  joint  supervision  by  the  pow- 
ers. The  independence  of  the  new  Bul- 
garia, and  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  was 
to  be  complete.  Austria  was  to  occupy 
and  administer  Bosnia.  Rumania  had  to 
be  content  with  Dobruja  instead  of  Bes- 
sarabia, now  annexed  to  Russia. 

Each  of  the  Balkan  states  was  left 
sorely  aggrieved.  Serbia,  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  were  each  convinced  that  Mace- 
donia belonged  of  right  to  her;  both  Bul- 
garia and  Serbia  were  denied  effective 
access  to  the  sea;  while  Rumania  was 
particularly  sore  because  Russia  had  re- 
warded  her   extremely   valuable   services 
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by  appropriating   Bessarabia  for  herself. 

Great  Britain  had  made  a  private  bar- 
gain with  the  Porte  guaranteeing  the 
Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Turks — other 
than  those  ceded  to  Russia  under  the 
treaties — conditionally  upon  the  carrying 
out  of  reforms,  and  upon  the  British  oc- 
cupation and  administration  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  which  would  be  a  valuable 
naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Xor  was  Russian  policy  in  Bulgaria 
successful  in  furthering  her  own  projects. 
The  prince  nominated  for  Bulgaria  was 
the  tsar's  nephew.  Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg.  At  the  outset.  Russian  influences 
predominated,  but  the  prince  established 
his  own  despotic  authority  by  a  coup 
d'etat.  Russia  applauded,  but  when  he 
turned  his  powers  to  account,  assumed 
the  championship  of  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence, and  dismissed  the  Russian  coun- 
selors, Russia  was  wroth. 

In  1885  Eastern  Rumelia  ejected  its 
Turkish  governors  and  proclaimed  its 
own  union  with  Bulgaria.  Alexander 
hastened  to  assume  the  proffered  sov- 
ereignty. Serbia  took  alarm,  declared 
war.  and  was  badly  beaten  at  Slivnitza. 
Austria  intervened  and  stopped  the  fight- 
ing. The  Porte  saved  its  face  by  appoint- 
ing Alexander  governor  of  Rumelia,  a 
practical  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  got  it  and  meant  to  keep  it. 

But  Alexander's  triumph  wrought  his 
fall.  Russian  conspirators  kidnapped  the 
Bulgarian  king,  forced  him  to  sign  his 
abdication  and  carried  him  over  the 
border.  But  the  national  government 
carried  on  under  his  indomitable  minister 
Stambulov;  Alexander,  less  indomitable, 
threw  up  the  struggle  in  the  face  of  the 
tsar's  implacable  hostility,  and  resigned 
the  crown  which  the  Bulgarians  would 
have  restored.  Stambulov,  fervidly  anti- 
Russian,  remained  dictator  until  in  1887 
a  new  prince  was  found  in  Ferdinand 
of  Saxe-Coburg. 

As  concerned  the  Balkans,  then,  the 
actual  outcome  was  that  Russia  lost 
ground,  since  she  succeeded  in  alienating 
both  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  without  defi- 
nitely attracting  Serbia  or  Greece  under 
her  influence.  Austria  had  gained  by 
establishing  herself  in  Bosnia  and  giving 
to  that  region  an  administration  infi- 
nitely better  than  it  had  ever  known  be- 
fore. England  had  acquired  a  dominat- 
ing influence  at  the  Porte. 


ismarck's  position  as  the  dominating 
factor  in  international  politics  was 
unchanged.  From  France  in  isolation 
there  could  be  nothing  to  fear  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  to  keep  her  isolated 
was  no  vers-  difficult  task.  A  republic 
which  could  set  up  no  administration  of 
tolerably  convincing  stability  could 
hardly  be  attracted  by  or  attractive  to 
the  iron  despotism  of  Russia.  Between 
her  and  Great  Britain  Egypt  provided 
a  constant  source  of  friction;  and  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  providing  an- 
other source  of  friction  between  her  and 
Italy,  incidentally  attracting  the  latter  to 
the  Central  powers. 

France  had  effected  an  amazing  eco- 
nomic recovery  since  the  war. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  France  found 
herself  encouraged  to  develop  her  aspi- 
rations in  Africa  by  taking  possession 
of  Tunis,  for  which  she  found  a  pretext 
in  1881.  England  had  no  objection,  as 
it  might  make  her  less  irritable  on  the 
subject  of  Egypt.  Germany  had  no 
objection,  having  no  African  interests 
and  a  perception  that  Tunis  might  bring 
to  France  more  trouble  than  profit;  for 
Italy,  with  her  own  eyes  on  Tunis,  would 
certainly  regard  the  annexation  of  Tunis 
by  France  as  an  unfriendly  act  towards 
herself.  She  did;  and  her  annoyance 
made  it  comparatively  easy  for  Bismarck 
to  draw  her  into  a  somewhat  non-com- 
mittal alliance  in  1882  with  Germany  and 
her  former  bete  noire,  Austria.  If  trou- 
ble with  France  should  arise,  Italy  would 
be  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

France's  acquisition  of  Tunis  did  noth- 
ing to  mitigate  her  jealousy  of  British 
influence  in  Egypt.  The  maintenance  of 
French  influence  there  had  remained  a 
constant  aim,  furthered  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal,  a  French  project 
in  which  Palmerston  had  no  share, 
though  Disraeli  had  more  than  made  up 
for  the  oversight  by  his  dramatic  pur- 
chase from  Khedive  Ismail  of  the  bulk 
of  the  company's  shares  in  1875,  virtually 
placing  control  of  the  canal  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  government. 

At  the  same  time  the  khedive's  ex- 
travagance had  forced  him  to  place  the 
Egyptian  finances  in  the  hands  of  a  dual 
board  of  control,  British  and  French, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  board 
became  in  effect,  though  not  in  form, 
largely  responsible   for  the  government. 
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CMt  was  not  difficult,  in  the  circum- 
***  stances,  to  raise  the  cry  of  "Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians,"  or  to  draw  an  army 
colonel,  Arabi  Pasha,  into  the  role  of 
patriot  leader  and  champion  of  the  anti- 
foreign  sentiment.  Ismail's  successor, 
Tewfik,  found  himself  powerless;  the 
anti-foreign  agitation  became  a  grave 
danger  to  the  very  considerable  Euro- 
pean population  in  Alexandria  and  else- 
where. The  French  and  British  govern- 
ments offered  Tewfik  their  support  at  the 
beginning  of  1882,  and  sent  naval  squad- 
rons; the  only  effect  was  to  produce 
riots.  A  European  conference  was  called 
to  deal  judicially  with  the  problem;  but 
the  position  at  Alexandria  and  the  men- 
ace to  the  Europeans  there  from  Arabi's 
troops  were  too  critical  for  delay.  The 
British  admiral  took  the  responsibility, 
which  the  French  admiral  declined  to 
share,  of  sending  an  ultimatum  to  Arabi 
and,  when  it  was  ignored,  of  opening  a 
bombardment  and  occupying  Alexandria, 
while  the  French  retired. 

The  force  at  the  admiral's  disposal  was 
obviously  inadequate  for  the  restoration 
of  order  and  security.  With  due  noti- 
fication to  the  sultan,  troops  were  dis- 
patched to  Egypt  from  England  and  In- 
dia. Arabi's  army  was  shattered  in  a 
brief  and  decisive  campaign,  and  he 
himself  was  deported.  But  the  whole 
situation  had  been  changed.  The  khe- 
dive's  government  could  be  restored  only 
by  the  British.  In  the  public  interest  the 
British  on  their  own  sole  responsibility 
had  taken  upon  themselves  to  do  the 
thing  that  was  admittedly  necessary  but 
which  no  one  else  had  been  ready  or  will- 
ing to  undertake  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  them;  the  French  had  had 
the  opportunity  but  had  deliberately  re- 
jected it.  The  British  had  therefore  done 
the  thing  single-handed,  and  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
perfectly  free  hand  in  the  necessary  re- 
construction on  their  own  terms. 

But  they  did  not  annex  Egypt.  They 
"occupied"  Egypt  as  the  Austrians  oc- 
cupied Bosnia,  on  the  theory  that  they 
would  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  a  govern- 
ment had  been  established  which  could 
stand  securely  upon  its  own  feet.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  the  government  contin- 
ued to  be  the  khedive's,  the  Egyptian 
government,  not  the  British;  though  the 
army  of  occupation  was  British,  the  re- 


organization of  an  Egyptian  army  was  in 
the  hands  of  British  officers,  and  the 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  Brit- 
ish officials  in  the  service  of  the  khe- 
dive. 

3JTtaly  had  attained  her  unity  under 
**  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  economic  sta- 
bility was  still  distant.  The  almost  si- 
multaneous deaths  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Pius  IX  did  not  heal  the  breach  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  Papacy. 

Spain  on  the  other  hand  was  entering 
upon  an  era  of  recuperation.  The  king, 
Amadeo  of  Savoy,  who  had  accepted  her 
crown  when  it  was  refused  by  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollern,  resigned  it  again  in 
disgust  in  1873;  but  after  a  year  of  a 
dictatorship  in  the  guise  of  a  republic  she 
recalled  Alfonso  XII,  the  son  of  the 
formerly  expelled  queen  Isabella.  There 
was  a  brief  struggle  before  the  old  Carlist 
party  was  finally  broken  up;  the  young 
king  set  himself  seriously  to  the  task  of 
government;  and  when  he  died  prema- 
turely in  1885  his  widow,  Maria  Chris- 
tina, discharged  with  tact  and  discretion 
the  duties  of  regent  on  behalf  of  the 
infant  Alfonso  XIII. 

Russia  as  we  saw  lost  ground  in  Eu- 
rope. Alexander  II  had  striven  or  rather 
groped  after  ideals,  while  lacking  the 
resolution  and  the  insight  without  which 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  to  reali- 
zation. He  had  liberated  the  serfs  with- 
out restoring  to  them  what  they  regarded 
as  their  own  rights  in  the  soil.  He  had 
encouraged  Western  education,  but  it  had 
fallen  upon  ground  in  which  it  was  only 
the  seed  of  passionate  revolt,  and  govern- 
ment terrorism  was  faced  by  the  black 
specter  of  Nihilism.  The  tsar  himself 
was  no  enemy  of  reform;  but  even  at  the 
moment  when  an  effort  was  being  made 
in  that  direction  the  world  was  shocked 
by  his  murder  at  the  hands  of  the  ni- 
hilists (1882).  Under  the  dead  tsar's 
son,  Alexander  III,  the  tyranny  became 
if  possible  more  rigid  and  more  merciless 
than  before. 

Foiled  in  the  Balkans,  Russia  became 
more  active  in  Asia,  pushing  constantly 
in  the  direction  of  India.  But  the  col- 
lision, in  1885,  between  Russian  and 
Afghan  troops  known  as  the  "Penjdeh 
incident,"  which  threatened  to  be  the 
beginning  of  an  Anglo-Russian  war,  ac- 
tually prepared  the  way  for  an  adjust- 
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ment — thanks  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  hard-headed  shrewdness  of  the  Af- 
ghan amir  Abd  er-Rahman — and  an 
agreed  delimitation  of  frontiers  in  1887. 
For  Russia  was  changing  her  Asiatic  ob- 
jective, aiming  at  the  Farthest  East  and 
the  Pacific. 

^IThere  was  at  this  period  a  general 
*&  European  movement  towards  expan- 
sion. France  had  turned  her  eyes  once 
more  to  the  East,  though  it  was  not 
without  many  troubles  that  she  acquired 
from  China  the  protectorate  of  Annam 
by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1885.  Her 
activities  in  Indo-China  were  probably 
the  real  though  not  the  ostensible  war- 
rant for  the  British  annexation  of  Upper 
Burma  in  1887.  European  interests  in 
the  Farthest  East  were  developing.  But 
it  was  the  scramble  for  Africa  that  set 
in  most  vigorously  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  Berlin  Congress. 

Expansion  manifestly  could  take  place 
only  in  lands  where  the  civilization  in 
general  and  the  community  organization 
in  particular  were  on  a  lower  plane  than 
those  of  Europe.  America  was  already 
occupied  by  Europeans;  so  was  most  of 
Australasia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 


Western  Asia  was  not  an  open  field; 
northern  and  central  Asia  were  out  of 
reach  except  for  Russia.  In  the  farthest 
east  of  Asia  there  were  perhaps  possibili- 
ties, but  there  was  the  Chinese  empire 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  the  whole 
African  interior  was  an  almost  unknown 
region,  peopled  by  negro  races  whose 
culture  was  primitive  and  barbaric.  The 
coastal  districts  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  provinces  in  which  such  govern- 
ments as  existed  might  fairly  be  classed 
as  barbaric.  The  Atlantic  sea-board 
was  dotted  with  European  "colonies" 
which  were  little  more  than  very  un- 
healthy trading  depots.  The  south  was 
occupied  by  the  British,  the  Boers  and 
the  Portuguese.  Farther  north,  on  the 
east,  Zanzibar  and  Abyssinia,  like  Mo- 
rocco on  the  northwest  coast,  and  to  some 
extent  the  island  of  Madagascar,  claimed 
a  doubtful  recognition  as  independent 
states.  But  the  rest  of  Africa  was  open 
to  any  Europeans  who  could  take  effec- 
tive possession. 

The  British  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
established  a  "temporary"  protectorate 
in  Egypt,  to  which  other  powers  could 
hardly  refuse  assent;  France  established 
her    own    protectorate    in    Tunis,    very 


AN  INTERESTING  STAGE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

Disraeli's  politic  purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares  from  the  impoverished  khedive  of  Egypt,  in 
1875,  insured  British  control  of  this  important  waterway.  In  1869  the  future  King  Edward 
VII  was^  conducted  over  the  canal's  then  unfinished  works  by  the  French  engineer  de  Lesseps, 
as  seen  in  this  contemporary  wood  engraving.  The  royal  visitor  performed  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  sluices  of  the  dam  that  admitted  Mediterranean  waters  into  the  first  section   of 

the  canal. 
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much  to  the  annoyance  of  Italy,  who 
could  only  hope  to  find  compensation  on 
the  north  of  Abyssinia  and  ultimately  in 
Tripoli.  France  set  up  (1885)  a  pro- 
tectorate in  Madagascar  which  was  later 
transformed  into  annexation.  But  all 
the  European  powers  suddenly  realized 
that  Africa  was  the  only  division  of  the 
earth's  surface  still  open  to  appropria- 
tion, and  that  the  British,  with  a  northern 
base  in  Egypt,  a  southern  base  in  Cape 
Colony  and  sundry  starting  points  on  the 
western  and  eastern  coasts,  would  by 
mere  force  of  circumstances  absorb  the 
interior  unless  they  made  haste  to  an- 
ticipate her. 

Between  1880  and  1890  a  series  of 
treaties  or  compacts  was  entered  upon, 
partitioning  the  Dark  Continent  into 
protectorates  or  "spheres  of  influence" 
appropriated  to  one  or  another  of  the 
European  states,  though  leaving  occasions 
for  dispute. 

QfT  the  same  time  events  were  taking 
£♦  place  which  were  of  moment  to  the 
future  expansion  of  the  British  in  Africa. 
First  in  the  south,  in  1879,  they  came 
into  collision  with  the  military  power  of 
the  Zulus,  which  led  to  the  annexation 
of  Zululand.  Immediately  preceding 
this,  they  had  resumed  the  control  which 
they  had  abrogated  in  1852  over  the 
Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  who  without 
British  protection  were  in  danger  of 
being  wiped  out  by  the  Zulus.  Freed 
from  that  menace  by  the  Zulu  war,  the 
Transvaalers  demanded  the  retrocession 
of  their  virtual  independence,  rose  in 
arms,  and  at  Majuba  Hill  (1881)  cut  up 
the  British  regiments  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  restore  the  British  authority, 
though  the  British  government  had  al- 
ready resolved  to  concede  the  demand  of 
the  Boers.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the 
justice  of  that  demand  was  not  affected 
by  Majuba,  the  government  stopped  the 
hostilities  and  carried  out  the  retroces- 
sion, practically  claiming  to  retain  control 
over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Boers; 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  firmly 
convinced  that  they  had  extorted  their 
rights  by  force  of  arms  from  a  govern- 
ment which  had  neither  the  power  nor 
the  energy  to  maintain  its  own  claims — 
whereof  the  consequences  were  mani- 
fested in  the  South  African  War  before 
twenty  years  had  passed. 


ean while  in  Egypt  trouble  was 
brewing.  The  effective  rule  of 
Egypt  had  never  extended  above  the 
lower  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  though  she 
had  habitually  claimed  lordship  over  the 
Upper  Nile  and  the  desert  tribes  of  the 
Sudan;  among  whom  there  arose  at  this 
time  a  "Mahdi"  claiming  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  who  was 
to  overthrow  the  Khalifate  and  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Faith.  Before  long 
he  was  exercising  a  despotic  authority 
over  the  Sudanese.  The  British  govern- 
ment had  taken  up  the  task  of  providing 
Egypt  with  a  healthy  government;  it 
was  not  prepared  to  take  upon  itself  also 
the  business  of  restoring  the  Egyptian 
authority  in  the  Sudan;  the  abandonment 
of  which  was  the  only  alternative,  in- 
volving the  withdrawal  of  the  garri- 
sons. 

It  appointed  for  the  execution  of  that 
task  General  Gordon,  soldier  and  mystic, 
with  virtually  a  free  hand,  subject  to 
the  instruction  that  withdrawal  and  noth- 
ing more  was  to  be  attempted.  Tragedy 
followed.  Gordon,  in  the  Sudan,  found 
himself  shut  up  in  Khartum  by  the  Mah- 
dist  hordes,  and  when  at  last  a  long-de- 
layed expedition  was  dispatched  up  the 
Nile  to  rescue  him  it  reached  Khartum 
only  to  find  that  the  place  had  been 
stormed  two  days  before  its  arrival,  and 
Gordon  had  fallen  in  the  defense.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  the 
Sudan  was  abandoned  till  the  time  should 
be  ripe  for  its  conquest  after  the  lapse 
of  thirteen  years. 

^TJn  1888  the  emperor  William  I  died; 
-3J   three  months  later  his  son  Frederick 

I  followed  him,  and  his  grandson  William 

II  became  the  German  kaiser.  On  Fred- 
erick's death  it  seemed  at  first  that  Bis- 
marck's ascendancy  would  be  unimpaired, 
but  the  new  kaiser  believed  implicitly 
in  himself;  in  1890  William  "dropped  the 
pilot"  and  took  the  management  of  affairs 
into  his  own  hands.  The  world  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  Germany's  new 
master  and  his  passion  for  unexpected 
activities  and  startling  pronouncements, 
but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  temperamental  eccentric- 
ities, which  were  not  to  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously. How  far  the  chancellor's  fall  had 
actually  changed  the  European  situation 
was  uncertain. 
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/JTSxe  thing,  however,  was  clear.  Bis- 
**P  marck  had  striven  to  the  last  to 
placate  Russia  and  prevent  any  rappro- 
chement between  her  and  France.  That 
a  rapprochement  was  taking  place  be- 
came more  apparent  every  day.  Alex- 
ander III  died  in  1S94.  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  third  of  the  tsar-idealists. 
Nicholas  II;  next  year  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  became  an  ac- 
complished though  not  a  published  fact. 
Germany  can  hardly  be  reproached  if  the 
conviction  was  im- 
planted, and  grew  ever 
stronger,  that  hostility 
to  her  was  the  bond  be- 
tween the  two  powers 
which  lay  on  her  west- 
ern  and  eastern 
marches. 

There  could  be  no 
question  about  the  soli- 
darity of  the  interests 
of  the  two  Central 
powers.  If  they  broke 
with  each  other,  neither 
would  be  secure  against 
attack  by  one  or.  more 
probably,  two  hostile 
powers  ;  while  they 
stood  together,  hold- 
ing strategetically  the 
"interior  lines.''  the 
risk  of  attacking  them 
would  be  too  great  to 
be  undertaken  lightly. 
And  at  the  same  time 
they  had  no  clashing 
interests,  and  no  ma- 
terial divergences  of 
political  sentiment.  By 
attaching  Italy  to  them- 
selves they  had  gained 
an  additional  security  in  relation  at  least 
to  France.  On  the  other  hand,  concord 
between  Russia  and  France  gave  to  each 
security  against  aggression  by  the  Central 
powers.  An  equilibrium  was  established 
simply  because  the  issue  of  an  armed  con- 
flict would  be  too  doubtful. 

gj  t  the  same  time  the  isolation  of  Great 
<***•  Britain  was  complete.  She  was  in 
possession  or  occupation  of  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  so  much  of  the  world 
as  had  not  been  occupied  by  Europeans 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  position  from  which  no  one  could 


hope  to  oust  her  while  her  fleets  com- 
manded the  ocean  highways.  So  long  as 
she  kept  her  navy  up  to  standard  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  powers  whose  re- 
sources were  under  the  perpetual  strain 
of  maintaining  huge  armies,  while  she 
could  content  herself  with  one  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  size. 

She  could  see  no  cause  of  quarrel  with 
any  of  her  neighbors  save  Russia.  Con- 
sequently she  had  no  desire  for  alliances 
which  might  prove  embarrassing,   but   if 


SCENE   OF   A   BOER   VICTORY   OVER 
THE  BRITISH 

On  the  night  of  February  26,  1881,  Sir  George  Colley.  gov- 
ernor of  Natal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  South  Africa,  seized  and  occupied  Majuba  Hill.  Driven 
from  this  position  early  next  morning,  the  British  forces  suf- 
fered heavy  losses,  to  the  great  detriment  of  British  prestige, 
Colley  himself  being  among  the  fallen. 
Photo,  E.X.A. 


she  should  incline  to  one  scale  or  other 
in  the  European  balances  it  would  fairly 
certainly  not  be  the  Russian  scale.  To- 
wards France  England  had  no  sort  of 
ill  will;  France  might  persist  in  her  an- 
noyance about  Egypt,  but  common  sense 
would  forbid  her  to  manufacture  a  casus 
belli;  while  if  at  times  the  British  re- 
lations with  Austria  and  Prussia  had  not 
been  over  cordial,  they  had  not  fought 
each  other  for  more  than  a  century,  nor 
was  there  any  apparent  reason  why  they 
should  wish  to  fight  each  other  now. 

She  was  hardly  alive,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  jealousy  was  growing  in   Ger- 
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many.  The  German  commercial  com- 
munity felt  more  and  more  that  British 
rivalry  and  British  intrigues  were  bar- 
ricading her  out  of  her  rightful  "place  in 
the  sun."  On  the  other  hand,  the  kaiser 
had  realized  that  "peaceful  penetration" 
was  the  only  useful  weapon  that  could 
be  employed  until  there  was  a  German 
navy  which  could  hold  its  own  against 
the  British  navy. 

But  an  equilibrium  depending  simply 
on  equality  of  armament  between  two 
groups  of  powers  filled  with  suspicion 
and  mistrust  of  each  other  could  only 
mean  that  each  group  would  strive  cease- 
lessly to  raise  its  own  standard  of  arma- 
ment above  that  of  the  other  group;  and 
so  the  exhausting  race  went  on  year  by 
year.  None  of  the  powers  wanted  a 
conflagration,  however,  and  so  long  as 
that  was  the  case  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  all  that  the  status  quo  should  be  main- 
tained at  least  within  Europe. 

No  one  then  was  disposed  to  interfere 
in  the  troubles  of  minor  states  or  nation- 
alities.    No  one  was  concerned  if  Nor- 


GENERAL  GORDON 

The  heroic  endeavor  of  Charles  George  Gor- 
don (1833-85),  renowned  for  his  almost  un- 
canny influence  over  half-civilized  peoples,  to 
"smash  the  Mahdi"  in  the  Sudan  ended  in 
tragedy.  The  expedition  to  his  relief  in 
Khartum  was  too  late. 


EMPEROR  FREDERICK  I 

Prince  Frederick  William  succeeded  to  the 
German  imperial  throne  as  Emperor  Fred- 
erick I  in  March,  1888.  His  tragic  death  in 
June  of  the  same  year  from  cancer  of  the 
throat  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Liberal  party 
whose  views  he  shared. 
Engraving  by  D.  J.   Pound 

way  wanted  the  separation  from  Sweden 
which  she  achieved,  by  strictly  constitu- 
tional methods,  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  depression  of  the 
Poles  by  Russia  might  demand  sympathy, 
but  certainly  not  intervention.  The  ab- 
sorption of  Finland  into  the  Russian  sys- 
tem disturbed  no  one  but  the  Swedes. 
The  subordination  of  the  Slavs  within 
the  Austrian  Empire  to  Austrian  or  Mag- 
yar domination  made  Slavs  everywhere 
look  to  Slavonic  Russia,  developing  the 
race  hostility  between  Slav  and  Teuton. 
The  inflammability  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula was  the  standing  menace  to  that 
general  peace  which  the  "Concert  of 
Europe"  was  most  anxious  to  preserve, 
while  that  same  desire  paralyzed  the 
Concert  itself  for  drastic  action. 

3Jn  the  Balkan  storm  center,  Serbia  was 
<2)  too  much  torn  by  domestic  troubles 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  her  neighbors, 
though  a  period  of  reconstruction  was 
promised  by  the  fall  of  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty  and  the  accession  of  a  prince  of 
the  former  rival  house  of  Karageorge- 
vitch  in  1903. 
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In  Bulgaria,  Ferdinand  was  far  too 
wary  to  commit  himself  to  provocative 
action  in  any  direction,  while  he  was 
especially  careful  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  the  Porte  on  one  side  and  Ger- 
many on  the  other.  With  a  Hohenzollern 
reigning  in  Rumania  and  a  Coburg  in 
Bulgaria — both  states  having  very  defi- 
nite grudges  against  Russia — the  gravita- 
tion of  both  towards  the  Central  empires 
was  inevitable. 

When  definite  trouble  arose,  it  was 
within  the  Turkish  dominions.  It  ap- 
peared in  1894  that  there  was  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Armenia  which  the 
Turk  repressed,  massacring  some  fifty 
thousand  of  the  population  before  the 
European  Concert  was  in  tune  for  inter- 
vention. Next  came  the  revolt  of  Crete, 
bent  on  escaping  from  the  Moslem  sov- 
ereignty and  on  joining  herself  to  the 
Greek  kingdom.  Greece  answered  the 
call  of  Crete  and  sent  a  force  to  the 
island.  The  Concert  intervened;  when 
a  joint  squadron  arrived  at  Canea,  bring- 
ing peremptory  orders  that  the  fighting 
was  to  stop,  that  the  Greeks  were  to 
withdraw  and  no  more  Turkish  troops 
were  to  be  landed,  the  orders  were  per- 
force obeyed.  But  the  Greeks  lost  their 
heads  and  invaded  Thessaly,  whence  they 
were  decisively  ejected  by  the  Turkish 
troops. 

To  deny  the  right  of  the  Turks,  in  the 
circumstances,  to  demand  rectifications 
of  the  Thessaly  frontier  was  impossible; 
but  the  powers — without  Germany  and 
Austria,  who  refused  to  cooperate — re- 
quired from  Turkey  autonomy  for  Crete 
under  their  joint  supervision,  with  the 
second  of  the  Greek  princes  as  gov- 
ernor. In  Crete,  Greek  patriotism  cen- 
tered in  the  future  minister,  Venizelos. 
But  with  Abdul  Hamid  German  influ- 
ence was  supreme,  though  a  "Young 
Turk"  party,  a  Turkish  nationalist  party, 
was  now  coming  into  being  with  a  pro- 
gram of  its  own  which  was  not  favorable 
to  the  khalif,  who  in  the  last  twenty 
years  had  lost  for  Islam  effective  sov- 
ereignty in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Rumelia,  Bos- 
nia and  finally  Crete.  Its  existence, 
however,  was  as  yet  unsuspected.  The 
accord  of  Germany  and  the  Porte  bore 
significant  fruit  in  1902,  in  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  German  railway  to  Basra  and 
Bagdad,  which  would  give  the  Germans 
their  first  foothold  in  the  Middle  East. 


3n  1880  the  Republicans  in  the  United 
States  were  divided  over  the  choice 
of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  They 
nominated  James  A.  Garfield,  a  one- 
time college  professor  who  had  made  a 
creditable  record  for  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  Democrats  like- 
wise selected  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 
General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Hayes  had  somewhat  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  Garfield  was  elected. 

President  Garfield  began  his  adminis- 
tration by  defying  the  corrupt  influences 
in  his  own  party,  but  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  much,  he  was 
shot  by  Charles  Guiteau,  a  man  to  whom 
he  had  denied  a  political  position.    Presi- 


"DROPPING  THE  PILOT" 

Dissension  soon  arose  between  the  Emperor 
William  II,  who  ascended  the  German  Im- 
perial throne  in  1888,  and  Bismarck.  Sir 
John  Tenniel's  well  known  cartoon  affords 
a  poignant  illustration  of  the  latter's  dis- 
missal on  March  20,  1890. 
By  permission   of  the   proprietors  of   "Punch" 
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dent  Garfield  died  September  19,  1881. 
The  campaign  of  1884  was  one  of  the 
most  bitter  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
James  G.  Blaine  received  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  Democrats 
put  forward  Grover  Cleveland,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  an  honest  ad- 
ministration as  governor  of  New  York. 
The  actual  issue  between  the  two  parties 
was  the  tariff  question,  but  the  campaign 
degenerated  into  one  of  personal  abuse. 
Certain  Republicans  who  would  not  sup- 
port Blaine,  because  he  had  been  friendly 
to  the  dishonest  politicians  at  Washing- 
ton during  Grant's  administration,  were 
called  "Mugwumps."  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgonson, 
George  William  Curtis,  and  Carl  Schurz, 


NICHOLAS  II  OF  RUSSIA 

Nicholas  II  succeeded  his  father  as  tsar  of 
Russia  in  1894  and  shortly  afterwards  mar- 
ried Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  this  photograph 
being  taken  in  the  same  year.  He  was  as- 
sassinated  in    1918. 

the  leaders  of  the  Mugwumps,  threw 
their  influence  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
date and  helped  to  elect  Cleveland. 
With  this  election,  the  Democrats  came 
into  power  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of   1888, 
Cleveland  was  renominated  by  the  Dem- 


ocrat party,  and  the  Republicans  put  for- 
ward Benjamin  Harrison.  The  tariff  was 
again  the  chief  issue  in  the  campaign. 
Cleveland  was  unpopular  with  sections 
of  his  own  party,  for  his  honesty  in 
dealing  with  corruption  and  the  pension 
department  had  aroused  the  anger  of 
grafters  and  disappointed  pension-seekers. 
Furthermore,  his  generous  attitude  to- 
ward the  South  led  to  the  charge  that  he 
was  a  "rebel  sympathizer."  In  his  own 
state  Cleveland  was  opposed  by  Gover- 
nor David  B.  Hill,  who  objected  to 
Cleveland's  reform  ideals.  In  the  elec- 
tion Cleveland  was  defeated.  He  had 
but  168  electoral  votes  while  Harrison 
had  232,  although  Cleveland's  popular 
vote  exceeded  Harrison's  by  100,000.  On 
March  4,  1889,  the  Republicans  were 
once  more  in  power. 

In  1889  the  Republican  party  again 
took  charge  of  the  government,  but  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  Harrison's  adminis- 
tration situations  developed  which  made 
it  unpopular.  The  McKinley  Tariff  of 
1890  produced  general  dissatisfaction, 
and  McKinley  was  defeated  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections  of  1890.  During  the 
summer  of  1892  there  was  a  great  strike 
at  the  Homestead  Iron  Works  in  Pitts- 
burgh over  a  reduction  of  wages;  and 
the  strike  was  suppressed  with  great 
severity.  This  aroused  very  bitter  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  laborers  toward  the 
conservative  Republican  administration, 
for  the  tariff  of  1890,  passed  by  a  Re- 
publican Congress,  had  greatly  benefited 
the  owners  of  the  steel  mills. 

When  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention met  in  1892  to  nominate  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  there  was 
division  in  the  ranks.  Cleveland  had 
been  defeated  in  the  election  of  1888,  and 
his  enemies  thought  that  his  political 
career  was  ended.  In  spite  of  these  ene- 
mies and  the  powerful  opposition  in  his 
own  state  of  New  York,  Cleveland  again 
received  the  nomination  of  the  Democrat 
party.  The  Democrats  had  decided  to 
make  the  high  McKinley  Tariff  the  main 
issue  in  the  campaign,  and  Cleveland 
seemed  to  be  the  logical  candidate,  since 
he  worked  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  while  he  was  president. 

The  Republicans  renominated  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  The  labor  vote,  hostile 
to  the  Republicans  because  of  the  Home- 
stead   Strike   and    the   high   tariff,   went 
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solidly  for  the  Democrat  candidate,  and 
Cleveland  won  the  election  much  more 
decisively  than  he  had  been  defeated 
four  years  earlier.  The  Democrat  party, 
which  had  been  in  power  for  only  four 
years  since  the  Civil  War.  had  once  more 
become  a  strong  organization. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  the  election  of  1892  was  the  great 
strength  shown  by  the  reformist  Popu- 
list party.  It  nominated  as  its  candidate 
for  the  presi- 
dency General 
James  B  . 
Weaver.  Weaver 
won  twenty-two 
electoral  votes 
and  had  a  popu- 
lar vote  of  1.041. - 
900.  The  popu- 
list vote  was  a 
striking  proof  of 
western  discon- 
tent. 

When  the 
campaign  of 
1896  came  on. 
there  were  no 
definitely  assured 
leaders  for 
either  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Repub- 
lican parties.  At 
the  Republican 
national  conven- 
tion held  in  June 
in  St.  Louis, 
Governor  Wil- 
liam McKinley 
of  Ohio,  author 
of  the  unpopular 
McKinley  Tariff 
of  1890,  had  the 
support  of  the  business  interests.  His 
campaign  for  the  nomination  was  skill- 
fully conducted  and  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
McKinley's  strongest  rival  in  the  con- 
vention, could  make  little  headway. 
McKinley  received  the  nomination  at  the 
St.  Louis  convention  with  but  little  op- 
position. The  silver  Republicans  from 
the  West  broke  off  from  the  party  be- 
cause the  Republican  platform  advo- 
cated a  gold  standard.  The  Democrat 
convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  and 
William  J.  Bryan  was  nominated.  The 
Democrat  platform  advocated  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 


THE  MARQUESS  OF  SALISBURY 

The  British  public  had  great  confidence  in  the 
conservative  and  pacific  Lord  Salisbury  (1830- 
1903)  both  as  premier  and  foreign  secretary. 
His  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany  in  1890, 
however,    was    not    universally    approved. 


as   well   as   many   of    the   radical    Popu- 
list policies. 

The    campaign   was    bitterly   and   vio- 
lently contested.     The  Republicans  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  in  campaign  prop- 
aganda, while  Bryan  traveled  widely  and 
spoke  many  times  each  day.     The  free- 
silver    platform    and    the    four   years    of 
hard  times  under  the  previous  Democrat 
administration  served  to  defeat  the  bril- 
liant orator  from  Nebraska,  who  received 
but  176  electoral 
votes    to    271 
for  McKinley. 
Bryan  and  his  as- 
sociates    showed 
very    bad    judg- 
ment   in    adopt- 
ing  the    free- 
silver    plank. 
Bryan  was  really 
campaigning   in 
behalf    of    social 
justice  for  those 
oppressed  by  the 
great  eastern  in- 
dustrial, com- 
mercial,   and 
financial  inter- 
ests.     By   intro- 
ducing   the    cur- 
rency   issue    he 
made  it  possible 
for    his    oppo- 
nents   to    divert 
public    attention 
from    deeper   is- 
sues involved  in 
the   campaign, 
and  to  seize  upon 
free   silver   as   a 
bogy  with  which 
to    frighten    the 
people  who  had  no  technical  knowledge  of 
currency  matters  and  readily  accepted  the 
dire    predictions    of    the   Republicans    as 
sound  scientific  truths. 

Development  and  Expansion  of  Japan 

3x  her  astonishingly  swift  emergence 
from  feudal  obscurity  to  the  rank  of 
a  first-class  power.  Japan  had  remodeled 
herself  upon  Western  lines.  But  her  aim 
was  not  to  Westernize  herself,  but  to 
hold  her  own  among  the  Westerns  by 
learning  and  adapting  scientifically  to 
her  own  use  all  that  a  critical  study  of 
Western  methods  could  teach  her.     She 
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ABDUL  HAMID,   SULTAN   OF 
TURKEY 

Considerable  diplomatic  talent  was  shown  by 
Abdul  Hamil  II  in  his  dealings  with  the 
European  powers,  and  German  influence  in 
Turkey  throve  under  his  encouragement. 
He  was  sultan  from  1876  until  1909,  when 
he  was  deposed. 
Photo,    W .    &   D.    Downey 

reorganized  her  government,  her  army, 
her  navy  and  her  policy.  Organization, 
not  aggression,  was  her  immediate  ob- 
ject; but  the  king  of  Korea  forced  war 
upon  her,  rather  as  Burmese  monarchs 
had  forced  war  upon  the  British  in  India; 
and  the  position  which  she  then  took  up 
in  Korea  displeased  China,  who  claimed 
there  a  shadowy  suzerainty.  In  1894 
China  proposed  to  submerge  her,  with 
the  result  that  after  a  few  months'  fight- 
ing China  was  very  thoroughly  ejected 
from  Korea  and  Japan  proposed  to  reap 
the  natural  fruits  of  her  victory  by  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki. 

Great  Britain  was  the  only  European 
power  which  had  recognized  the  status 
of  Japan  as  a  civilized,  not  a  merely 
semi-civilized,  nation.  Europe  inter- 
vened and  forbade  her  to  reap  the  fruits, 
and  the  powers  were  duly  rewarded  by 
China  for  their  intervention;   Russia  in 


concessions  for  the  railway  she  was  carry- 
ing across  Siberia  to  Vladivostock, 
France  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ton- 
kin, Germany  at  Tientsin — arrangements 
which  made  an  ultimate  collision  between 
Russia  and  Japan  certain,  unless  Japan 
should  give  way  to  Russia.  Germany 
ranged  herself  along  with  Russia  and 
France,  and  England  could  not  encourage 
Japan  to  defy  that  combination.  Japan 
submitted  with  dignity,  and  bided  her 
time. 

China,  however,  did  not  love  the  ''for- 
eign devils."  A  year  later  (1897)  two 
German  missionaries  were  murdered. 
Germany  demanded  compensation,  and 
got  it  in  Kiao-chau.  France  and  Russia 
demanded  equivalents  for  the  concessions 
to  Germany,  and  got  them;  on  the  same 
principle,  Weihaiwei  was  leased  to  Great 
Britain.  The  concessions  intensified  the 
popular  Chinese  hostility  to  the  foreign- 
ers, and  to  the  emperor  Kuang  Hsu, 
who  was  deposed  next  year  by  the  dow- 
ager-empress, Tzu  Hsi,  the  incarnation 
of  the  anti-foreign  reaction;  while  North 
China  was  seething  with  the  " Boxer" 
rebellion. 

All  the  foreign  powers  had  "legations" 
at  Peking,  and  in  1900  came  the  news 
that  the  legations  were  either  in  the  hands 
of  the  Peking  mob  or  were  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  them.  All  the  powers,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  included,  took 
joint  action,  and  dispatched  to  China 
contingents  which  marched  on  Peking, 
where  they  found  that  the  legations  had, 
after  all,  held  out  successfully.  The 
Chinese  government  submitted.  The 
allies  refrained  from  demanding  further 
concessions,  though  insisting  on  effective 
guarantees  for  security  in  the  future. 

The  conduct  of  Japan  more  than  estab- 
lished her  right  to  recognition  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Western  powers, 
which  was  sealed  by  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  in  1902.  The  treaty 
meant  that,  if  and  when  Russia  and  Japan 
should  come  into  armed  collision,.  Great 
Britain  would  not  join  Japan  against 
Russia  by  herself,  but  would  intervene 
if  anyone  else  joined  Russia  against 
Japan. 

The  collision  was  not  long  postponed. 
Russia  wanted  both  Manchuria,  where 
she  had  established  herself,  and  Korea, 
where  Japan  had  established  herself. 
Japan  proposed  mutual  accommodations; 
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Russia  claimed  that  the  compromises 
should  not  be  reciprocal.  Japan  pro- 
posed control  for  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  for  Japan  in  Korea.  Russia  re- 
turned no  answer,  and  in  February,  1904, 
Japan  declared  war.  She  had  only  the 
resources  of  her  own  islands  to  draw 
upon,  while  Russia's  resources  in  men  at 
least  were  incalculably  greater.  But  she 
could  bring  her  whole  force  to  bear  at 
once;  of  Russia's  naval  squadrons  one 
was  ice-bound  at  Vladivostok,  while  she 
could  reenforce  her  armies  in  Manchuria 
only  by  way  of  the  single-line  trans- 
Siberian  railway,  which  was  still  far  short 
of  completion. 

On  February  9  Japan 
broke  up  the  second 
Russian  fleet  from  Port 
Arthur,  whither  she 
drove  it  back  and 
which  she  proceeded  to 
blockade.  A  little  later 
she  was  able  to  invest 
it  on  the  land  side  also, 
while  the  Russian  com- 
mander Kuropatkin 
was  endeavoring  to  hold 
back  her  main  army  on 
the  Yalu.  Port  Ar- 
thur held  out  stub- 
bornly, and  in  spite  of 
heavy  fighting  the  Japa- 
nese commander  could 
make  no  impression  un- 
til a  desperate  effort 
was  put  forth  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  a  new 
Russian  fleet,  the  Port 
Arthur  squadron  hav- 
ing sallied  forth  in 
August,  only  to  be  an- 
nihilated by  Admiral 
Togo. 


2^uropatkin  had 
*&•  been  pushed  back 
from  the  Yalu  in 
May;  he  was  again 
pushed  back  upon 
Mukden  in  August,  as 
the  result  of  the  nine 
days'  battle  of  Liao- 
yang.  Being  at  last 
reenforced  in  October, 
he  resumed  the  offen- 


sive, but  was  again  compelled  to  retire 
upon  Mukden  after  a  fifteen  days'  battle 
on  the  Sha-ho.  Port  Arthur  was  so  hard 
pressed  by  Xogi's  final  onslaught  that  it 
was  forced  to  surrender  on  January  1, 
1905. 

Xogi  was  thus  released  to  reenforce  the 
main  army,  after  which  another  pro- 
longed and  exhausting  struggle  drove 
Kuropatkin  from  Mukden  at  the  end  of 
February  back  to  the  lines  which  he  was 
able  to  hold  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
The  sea,  however,  provided  one  more 
episode.  Rhozhdestvenski's  fleet  arrived 
in  May,  only  to  be  obliterated  by  Togo 
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KUROPATKIN  AT  MUKDEN 

In   March,    1905,   after   much   strenuous   fighting,   the   Japanese 

under    Oyama    defeated    the    Russians    at    Mukden,    in    China. 

Kuropatkin,   the   Russian   commander,   is   here   seen   in    Mukden 

imperial    cemetery    with    the    Chinese    authorities. 
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in  the  battle  of  Tsushima. 
The  war  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
U.S.A.,  in  August,  1905; 
Russia  evacuating  Man- 
churia, while  Japan  retained 
Korea  with  the  Liau-tung 
peninsula. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war 
had  upon  Russia's  position 
among  the  powers  the  same 
sort  of  effect  that  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada  had 
upon  Spain  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Her 
navy  had  shown  itself  al- 
most grotesquely  inefficient, 
and  her  armies,  without  be- 
ing outnumbered,  had  left 
the  Japanese  masters  of  the 
field  after  each  of  the  pro- 
longed and  stubbornly  con- 
tested engagements.  To 
strike  effectively  at  Russia 
would  always  be  as  des- 
perately difficult  as  Na- 
poleon had  found  it,  but 
holding  her  at  bay  would 
present  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. 

(2JT  s  concerned  Europe,  no 
£*  change  in  the  isola- 
tion of  Great  Britain  had 
taken  place  when  the  twen- 
tieth century  opened.  It 
was  a  moment  when  every 
country  on  the  Continent 
was  sympathizing  not  with 
her  but  with  her  stubborn 
antagonists  in  the  South 
African  War,  under  the 
curious  conviction  that  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  were  craving  to 
be  free  from  a  bondage 
which  had  no  existence.  As 
late  as  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it.  had 
been  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted doctrine  that  colonies 
break  away  from  the  mother 
country  as  soon  as  their 
own  security  is  not  en- 
dangered by  doing  so. 

In  actual  fact,  for  fifty 
years  past  Great  Britain 
had     consistently     fostered 
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autonomy  in  her  colonies,  which  were 
aware  of  no  bondage  except  when  the 
exigencies  of  international  relations  made 
the  imperial  government  actually  or  ap- 
parently neglectful  of  the  interests  of 
particular  colonies.  South  Africa  was  on 
a  different  footing  from  the  rest,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Dutch  element 
there  declined  to  regard  itself  as  British, 
looked  upon  the  British  as  interlopers, 
and  resented  the  British  claim  to  sover- 
eignty in  territories  which  the  Dutch, 
who  had  been  there  long  before  them, 
regarded  as  being  rightfully  their  own. 

When  this  antagonism  issued  in  the 
South  African  War  in  1899,  the  popu- 
larity of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  had 
not  been  increasing.  Her  prospective 
evacuation  of  Egypt  seemed  to  grow 
more  remote. 

In  1896  she  made  the  first  open  move 
towards  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  by 
pushing  the  Egyptian  frontier  defenses 
up  to  Dongola.  The  business  was  done 
in  the  single  campaign  of  1898.  The 
fanatical  hordes  of  the  Khalifa,  the 
Mahdi's  successor,  were  completely  shat- 
tered at  the  battle  of  Omdurman.  The 
Sudan  became  what  it  had  been  before 
in  theory,  but  never  in  fact,  a  province 
of  Egypt,  and  virtually  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. 

Two  years  after  the  reconquest  of  the 
Sudan,  the  antagonism  of  the  Dutch  to 
the  British  in  South  Africa  issued  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  War. 

The  second  and  major  Boer  War  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  great  influx  of 
foreigners  following  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  gold  and  diamond  deposits  in  South 
Africa  in  the  'eighties.  By  1895  these 
foreigners  or  "Uitlanders"  had  come  to 
own  about  two-thirds  of  the  land  and 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  personal 
property  in  this  region,  and  they  paid 
about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  taxes. 
In  spite  of  this  they  were  denied  political 
rights  and  were  subjected  to  irritating 
economic  restrictions. 

Despairing  of  success  in  obtaining  re- 
lief by  legal  methods,  some  of  the  more 
daring  and  desperate  Uitlanders,  encour- 
aged by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  led  by  Dr. 
Leander  S.  Jameson,  attempted  in  an 
ill-starred  raid  (1895)  to  overthrow  the 
Boer  government  in  South  Africa  and  to 
supplant  it  by  one  controlled  by  Uit- 
landers.    While  this  rash  escapade  failed 


miserably,  it  had  consequences  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  South  African 
history.  The  Boers  grew  more  suspicious 
and  intolerant  of  the  Uitlanders,  while 
the  latter  came  to  hope  more  and  more 
for  British  intervention  and  to  plead  with 
British  imperialists  for  intervention. 
Matters  were  still  further  complicated 
by  the  Kaiser's  ill-considered  congratu- 
latory telegram  to  President  Kruger  of 
the  Transvaal  following  the  capture  of 
Jameson. 

In  March  of  1899  the  Uitlanders  ap- 
pealed to  Great  Britain  for  relief,  and  the 
British  commissioner,  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
advised  intervention.  When  it  was  too 
late,  President  Kruger  consented  to  the 
long-sought  reforms,  but  England  had 
then  determined  upon  war.  To  crush  the 
Boers  Britain  was  compelled  to  put  in 
the  field  more  soldiers  than  in  any  other 
war  in  her  history  (some  540,000  men), 
and  the  war  was  the  most  expensive  she 
had  ever  undertaken,  with  the  exception 
of  the  series  of  conflicts  in  the  Napo- 
leonic period. 

In  the  first  months  the  British  troops 
met  with  a  series  of  reverses,  but  by  the 
following   midsummer  they  were   in   oc- 


JAPAN'S  GREAT  ADMIRAL 

The  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur  in  February,  1904,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  exploits  performed  by  the 
Japanese  naval  commander-in-chief,  Heiha- 
chiro  Togo,  here  seen  leading  a  procession  in 
Vyeno  Park,  Tokyo. 
Photo,   E.N. A. 
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GENERAL  COUNT  NOGI 

Count  Maresuke  Nogi  (1849-1912),  the  vic- 
torious Japanese  commander  at  Port  Arthur 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  showed  his  de- 
votion to  an  old  tradition  of  his  country  by- 
committing  harakiri  on  the  death  of  his  em- 
peror Mutsuhito. 
Photo,    Swaine 

cupation  of  the  two  capitals,  Bloemfon- 
tein  and  Pretoria.  In  September  the 
annexation  of  the  Boer  states  was  pro- 
claimed. Nevertheless  they  refused  to 
submit,  maintaining  a  persistent  guerrilla 
warfare  until  so  many  of  them  had  been 
rounded  up  that  the  remnant  could  no 
longer  keep  the  field;  and  in  May,  1902, 
the  peace  of  Vereeniging  terminated  the 
war.  The  republics  were  annexed,  to  be 
administered  temporarily  as  "crown  col- 
onies," but  instead  of  exacting  indem- 
nities the  victors  provided  large  sums 
for  the  reinstatement  of  the  farms  which 
had  suffered  in  the  war. 

-ftp  he  South  African  War  had  not  long 
^/  been  ended  when  new  factors  began 
to  influence  European  relations.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  for  half  a  century 
free  trade  had  been  the  accepted  theory 


and  practice  on  all  hands,  a  new  propa- 
ganda was  vigorously  pushed  and  in  some 
quarters  enthusiastically  adopted,  but  it 
had  a  political  effect  which  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated;  it  was  interpreted 
in  Germany  as  being  malevolently  di- 
rected against  German  commerce  and 
German  prosperity.  That  conception  was 
unaffected  by  the  defeat  of  the  tariff  re- 
formers at  the  ensuing  general  election  of 
1906. 

It  befell,  moreover,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  propaganda  was  in  full  swing 
Great  Britain  and  France  discovered  that 
their  outstanding  differences  were  capable 
of^  reasonable  adjustment.  The  long 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  had  just  ended; 
the  new  king,  Edward  VII,  had  the  gift 
of  popularity,  and  a  visit  to  France  fa- 
cilitated the  development  of  the  new 
spirit  of  friendliness.  Coupled  with  the 
supposed  anti-German  tariff  agitation,  the 
new  accord  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  was  doubly  ominous  and  the  be- 
lief in  England's  sinister  designs  gained 
ground. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  accommodation 
of  interests  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  was  soon  followed  by  a  similar 
accommodation  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  made  possible  as  it  had 
never  been  before  by  the  effects  upon 
Russia  of  the  disastrous  Japanese  war. 
There  had  been  plenty  of  motives  hold- 
ing them  apart;  there  could  be  only  one 
for  their  reconciliation — their  common 
desire  for  the  destruction  of  Germany. 
The  development  of  this  idea  was  at 
least  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  com- 
plicated story  of  the  ensuing  years. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  international  disputes  had 
with  increasing  frequency  been  referred 
for  decision  to  a  neutral  arbitrator. 

In  1898  Nicholas,  from  considerations 
of  Russian  self-interest,  invited  the 
powers  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference 
to  be  held  at  The  Hague  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments by  consent,  the  common  adoption 
of  what  may  be  called  humanitarian  reg- 
ulations in  warfare,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  court  of  international 
arbitration  to  which  nations  might,  if  so 
minded,  refer  their  disputes.  As  a  result 
the  Hague  Tribunal  was  set  up.  No 
agreements  could  be  reached  as  to  reduc- 
tion  of  armaments,   because  no   scheme 
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was  compatible  with  the  army  plans  of 
Germany  and  France  or  the  naval  plans 
of  Great  Britain.  Regulations  were  gen- 
erally though  not  universally  accepted 
later  for  the  humanizing  of  warfare  which 
were  loyally  observed  by  the  belligerents 
both  in  the  South  African  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  wars;  but  in  them  there  was 
the  grave  defect  that  no  sanction  existed 
for  their  enforcement  if  any  belligerent 
chose  to  ignore  them;  just  as  it  was  open 
to  any  nation  to  refuse  the  appeal  to 
arbitration. 

jflC|oWN  to  about  1890  the  latent  energy 
"%&  of  the  United  States  had  largely 
been  used  up  in  occupying  the  West. 
Louisiana.  Florida,,  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  a  great  amount  of  Mexican  territory 
had  in  turn  been  added  to  the  original 
area  of  the  United  States.  This  vast 
region  had  offered  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment while  the  mines  and  forests 
were  great  sources  of  possible  wealth. 
By  1890,  however,  the  West  was  occu- 
pied. Although  there  was  still  room  for 
investment  in  railroad  building,  mining, 
lumbering,    and    irrigation    projects,    the 


great  era  for  speculation  in  undeveloped 
sections  was  over  so  far  as  the  conti- 
nental United  States  was  concerned. 
Then  it  was  that  capitalists  began  to  look 
elsewhere  for  places  to  invest  their 
money. 

The  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution to  England,  France,  and  Germany 
had  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  goods.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  find  new  markets  for 
the  surplus,  and  after  1870  these 
countries  set  out  to  expand  overseas.  At 
the  period  when  the  European  powers 
were  eagerly  seeking  markets  in  the 
undeveloped  regions  of  the  world.  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  offered  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  new  colonial 
possessions.  In  the  more  settled  parts 
of  the  world  the  European  nations  were 
not  able  to  obtain  colonies,  but  had 
to  content  themselves  with  so-called 
"spheres  of  influence,5'  that  is.  regions 
where  they  were  given  special  advantages 
in  trade  as  well  as  in  politics.  The 
European  nations  were  active  in  gaining 
''spheres  of  influence"  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia,  China,  and  the  Far  East. 


A  DAMP  JOURNEY:  JAPANESE  INFANTRY  ADVANCING 
ON  LIAO-YANG 

Furious  fighting  took  place  in  the  nine  days'  battle  of  Liao-yang,  whence  the  Japanese  drove 
the  Russians  in  1904.  Although  the  result  of  the  battle  was  favorable  to  the  Japanese,  they 
were  not  successful  in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  under  their  commander,  Kuro- 
patkin,  on  Mukden,  and  the  value  of  the  victory  was  modified  by  the  terrible  losses  suffered 

by   the   Japanese   troops. 
Photo,  F.   A.   Mackenzie 
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KITCHENER  OF  KHARTUM 

In  1892  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  (1850-1916) 
was  appointed  Sirdar  or  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Egyptian  army.  He  avenged  Gordon's 
death  by  his  crushing  victory  at  Omdurman 
in    1898,    and    his    capture    of    Khartum. 

31  t  is  not  strange  that  the  United  States 
*<J  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
European  powers  and  begin  to  acquire 
colonies.  Excepting  only  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  United  States  during  the 
period  from  1880  to  1900  was  enjoying 
the  most  rapid  industrial  growth  which 
any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
had  ever  experienced.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  was  the  most  prosperous 
nation  in  the  world.  It  was  not  strange 
that  Americans  should  feel  great  enthusi- 
asm for  expansion.  The  chief  areas  for 
development,  quite  naturally,  were  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  West  Indies 
and  Caribbean  regions. 

The  United  States  showed  its  interest 
in  the  Pacific  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  issued.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Monroe's  message  was  in  part  directed 
against  Russia,  to  warn  her  against  trying 
to  expand  farther  south  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  After  Alaska  was  purchased  in 
1867,  there  was  no  longer  any  danger 
from  Russia  in  this  region,  but  this  pur- 
chase  soon   led   the   United    States   into 


international  disputes  in  regard  to  the 
seal  fisheries.  An  international  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  whereby  the  seals 
were  to  be  protected  during  certain 
periods. 

A  controversy  with  England  and  Ger- 
many over  the  Samoan  Islands  further 
indicated  American  interest  in  the  Pacific. 
These  islands  lie  about  5,000  miles  south- 
west of  San  Francisco  on  the  direct  route 
to  Australia.  In  1872  the  islanders  asked 
the  United  States  to  annex  them.  Al- 
though the  United  States  would  not  do 
this  it  accepted  certain  commercial  and 
naval  concessions  from  the  islands  and 
promised  to  act  as  mediator  between  them 
and  other  countries.  Shortly  afterwards 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  obtained 
much  the  same  privileges  in  the  islands. 
This  situation  soon  brought  about  a 
rather  sharp  conflict  of  interests  among 
the  three  powers.  In  March,  1889, 
America  almost  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many over  these  islands,  but  fortunately 
for  the  cause  of  peace,  a  storm  destroyed 
both  the  German  and  American  warships. 
The  affair  was  finally  settled  by  treaties 
in  1889  and  1899,  according  to  which 
the  United  States  received  the  island  of 
Tutuila,  with  its  remarkably  good  harbor. 
The  other  islands  were  given  to  Ger- 
many. 

American  interest  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  dates  back  to  trading  relations 
which  commenced  about  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  The  sugar- 
growing  industry,  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  there,  has  always  been  in  Ameri- 
can hands.  In  1876,  when  Grant  was 
president,  a  free-trade  agreement  was 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
islands,  and  it  was  further  agreed  that 
the  Hawaiians  should  not  be  given  or 
annexed  to  any  country  other  than  the 
United  States.  In  1893  there  was  a 
revolution  and  the  reactionary  ruler, 
Queen  Liliuokalani,  was  overthrown. 
Some  of  the  islanders,  mostly  of  American 
stock,  petitioned  the  United  States  for 
annexation.  President  Harrison  drew  up 
a  treaty  of  annexation  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it.  President  McKinley 
favored  it,  however,  and  in  1898  a  treaty 
of  annexation  was  arranged.  The  Ha- 
waiian Islands  have  proved  to  be  a  rich 
field  for  American  investment,  as  well 
as  a  most  important  naval  base  in  the 
Pacific. 
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(7t  serious  situation  grew  out  of  a 
£*■  controversy  between  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain  over  the  boundary  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  For  fifty 
years  the  boundary  had  been  uncertain, 
but  when  in  the  'eighties  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  the  disputed  territory  and 
large  numbers  of  British  miners  settled 
there,  the  question  of  the  boundary  be- 
came important.  So  in  1S95  England 
notified  Venezuela  that  she  intended  to 
occupy  the  territory.  Venezuela  appealed 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  American 
government  demanded  that  England  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  a  board  of  arbitration; 
but  Great  Britain  was  not  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  the  United  States  had 
any  right  to  interfere.  President  Cleve- 
land thereupon  proposed  to  have  an 
American  commission  investigate  the 
boundary  line.  The  English  government 
proposed  an  internat- 
ional commission  in 
place  of  an  American 
one.  and  to  this  Cleve- 
land finally  agreed. 
This  commission  re- 
ported in  1899.  on  the 
whole  favoring  the 
English   claims. 


(9i  mericax  interest  in 
£i  Cuba  dates  back 
to  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  Latin-Ameri- 


under  Spanish  rule  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  Cubans  were  heavily  taxed 
and  the  taxes  were  largely  wasted.  In 
1895  the  Cubans  began  a  large-scale  re- 
volt under  the  leadership  of  General 
Maximo  Gomez.  In  1896  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  recognizing  the  Cubans  as 
belligerents  and  urged  President  Cleve- 
land to  interfere  in  order  to  stop  blood- 
shed. He  refused,  however,  and  the 
United  States  remained  neutral  during 
the  remaining  months  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  Spanish-American  War 

Jf^JTHEN  McKinley  became  president, 
^t*  he  did  not  at  first  wish  to  inter- 
vene. During  the  winter  of  1897-1898, 
however,  incidents  occurred  which  made 
it  more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
remain  neutral,  and  on  Februarv  12.  1898, 


can  countries  were 
breaking  away  from 
Spain.  Cuba  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  her 
independence,  but  from 
that  time  until  the 
Spanish-American  War 
the  Cubans  were  in 
more  or  less  constant 
revolt.  Most  of  the 
time  Americans  un- 
officially gave  aid  to  the 
revolutionists  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and 
on  different  occasions 
small  parties  of  Ameri- 
cans joined  the  Cubans 
in  attacks  on  the  Span- 
ish colonial  govern- 
ment. 

Conditions   in   Cuba 


TOMB   OF  THE  MAHDI  AFTER  BRITISH 
BOMBARDMENT 

At  Omdurman,  chosen  by  the  fanatical  Mahdi  as  his  capital  in 
place  of  Khartum  in  1885,  this  gigantic  tomb  was  built  upon 
his  death  in  the  same  year.  It  was  constructed  by  order  of 
the  Khalifa,  the  Mahdi's  successor.  After  Kitchener's  capture 
of    Omdurman    in    1898    the    British    destroyed    the    tomb,    and 

only    its    ruins   now    remain. 

Photo,   Captain  E.  A.  Stanton 
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the  Maine,  an  American  battleship,  was 
blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba. 
Spain  has  always  denied  any  responsi- 
bility, and  the  tragedy  may  have  been 
caused  by  accident.  It  is  probable  that 
this  disaster  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  bring  on  war.  Throughout  the  country 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  carried  ban- 
ners and  wore  buttons  bearing  the  slogan 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  PEACEMAKERS 

President  Roosevelt  stands  in  the  center  of  this  group  of  states- 
men who  arranged  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (U.  S.  A.),  which 
ended  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1905,  by  excluding  Russia 
from  Manchuria  and  giving  Korea  to  Japan.  On  his  right  are 
Witte  and  Rosen  ;  on  his  left,  Komura  and  Takahira.  In  rec- 
ognition of  Roosevelt's  tact  and  wisdom  in  bringing  about  the 
end  of  Russo-Japanese  hostilities  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 
Photo,   Underwood  and  Underwood 


"Remember  the  Maine!"  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  there  was  a  demand  for 
war.  President  McKinley  sent  an  ulti- 
matum to  Spain  demanding  that  hostilities 
in  Cuba  should  cease.  The  Pope  inter- 
ceded, and  Spain  finally  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  President's  demands.  The  delay 
of  the  Spanish  government,  however, 
gave  McKinley  an  excuse  for  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  party 
leaders.  He  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
stating  that  he  had  not  received  a  satis- 


factory answer  from  Spain  and  urging 
armed  intervention  in  Cuba.  As  Con- 
gress had  been  impatiently  waiting  for 
just  such  a  recommendation  for  almost 
two  years,  war  was  immediately  declared. 
The  first  active  hostilities  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  took  place  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  When  war  was  de- 
clared on  April  19,  1898,  the  Pacific 
fleet  under  the  com- 
MHBHHH  mand  of  Admiral 
George  Dewey  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Philippines,  and  on 
jpMlk  May    1   he   completely 

destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  there.  Land 
forces  were  then  sent 
to  islands,  and  with 
their  aid  Dewey  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing 
Manila  *  in  August. 
The  Spanish  power  in 
the  Philippine  Islands 
was  completely  broken. 
The  naval  operations 
in  the  West  Indies 
were  almost  as  disas- 
trous to  Spain  as  those 
in  the  Pacific.  Im- 
mediately after  war 
was  declared,  Admiral 
Cervera  brought  the 
chief  Spanish  fleet 
from  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands and  in  May  took 
refuge  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago,  Cuba,  where 
he  was  at  once  block- 
aded by  a  strong  Ameri- 
can fleet  under  the 
command  of  Admiral 
Sampson.  On  July  3, 
Admiral  Cervera  tried 
to  escape  from  the  har- 
bor, but  the  American 
forces  were  too  strong  and  within  a  few 
hours  his  fleet  was  completely  destroyed. 
Two  days  before  the  naval  battle,  an 
attack  was  made  on  San  Juan  Hill,  a 
strongly  fortified  height  which  protected 
the  city  of  Santiago.  After  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  destroyed  a  combined  naval  and 
land  attack  compelled  Santiago  to  sur- 
render on  July  19.  The  entire  Spanish 
force  in  this  region  was  also  captured. 
In  the  latter  part  of  July,  General  Miles 
led  an   expedition   against  the  island   of 
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Porto    Rico,    which   he    easily    occupied. 

Spain  soon  saw  that  the  struggle  was 
hopeless.  A  protocol  ending  hostilities 
was  signed  August  12,  1898,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  finally  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate  February  6,  1899. 
Cuba  was  given  her  independence  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States. 
Spain  ceded  Guam,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  to 
the  United  States  as  an  indemnity  and 
the  Philippines  on  payment  of  $20,- 
000.000. 

The  United  States  wanted  Cuba  to  be 
free,  but  considered  it  best  for  the  island 


KING  EDWARD  VII  IN   1910 


Unfailing  industry  and  an  acute  understanding  of  men  charac- 
terized Edward  VII  (1841-1910),  who  succeeded  Queen  Vic- 
toria on  the  British  throne  in  1901.  Throughout  his  reign  he 
exhibited  a  Francophile  tendency  and  an  antipathy  to  Germany 
and  the  Kaiser  which  played  an  important  part  in  heading 
Europe  towards  war. 
Photo,   E.   H.   Mills 


to  be  under  guardianship  for  some  time. 
In  1900  Congress  passed  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Piatt  Amendment,  which 
maintained  the  right  of  the  U.S.A.  to 
intervene  in  case  the  Cubans  were  not 
able  to  uphold  a  stable  government,  or 
in  case  they  appeared  in  danger  of  be- 
coming involved  in  unwise  financial  meas- 
ures which  might  cause  bankruptcy. 
This  act  has  made  it  impossible  for  any 
foreign  country  to  gain  control  of  Cuba. 
The  supervision  of  the  United  States  has 
proved  of  great  help;  sanitary  measures 
have  been  introduced,  and  a  successful 
fight  has  been  made  against  yellow  fever. 
A  great  deal  also  has 
been  done  toward  or- 
ganizing a  good  system 
of  education.  The 
Cubans  themselves, 
however,  rather  resent 
American  supervision. 
Intervention  arouses 
Cuban  national  indigna- 
tion and  hampers  busi- 
ness, while  the  control 
of  Cuban  politicians 
works  much  more 
smoothly  and  silently. 
The  Piatt  Amendment 
was  abrogated  in  1935. 
Porto  Rico  was  at 
first  controlled  directly 
by  the  United  States 
through  the  War  De- 
partment. The  Porto 
Ricans  are  now  per- 
mitted to  elect  an  as- 
sembly and  senate,  and 
they  are  allowed  na- 
tive members  on  the 
council  appointed  by 
the  American  presi- 
dent, but  the  governor 
is  still  an  American. 
In  1917  they  were 
granted  American  citi- 
zenship. 

In  the  Philippines, 
the  United  States  was 
faced  by  more  serious 
problems  than  in  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  Fili- 
pinos had  been  trying 
to  gain  their  independ- 
ence  from   Spain,   and 
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they  were  not  at  all  pleased  to  exchange 
a  weak  master  for  a  strong  one.  When 
the  Philippines  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  the  natives  at  once  began 
a  revolt  which  was  not  fully  overcome 
until  1902.  In  1902,  by  act  of  Congress, 
Taft  was  made  civil  governor  and  the 
commission  became  his  cabinet  and  coun- 
cil. The  natives  were  promised  an  as- 
sembly as  soon  as  a  census  could  be  taken 
to  show  who  could  vote.  The  first  as- 
sembly was  elected  in  1907. 

The  United  States  has  introduced  many 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  islands. 
Industry,  transportation,  and  foreign 
trade  have  been  encouraged,  and  sani- 
tation has  been  notably  improved.  The 
Jones  Bill  in  1916  gave  the  natives  the 
right  to  elect  their  senate  as  well  as  their 
assembly.  Both  American  political  par- 
ties finally  went  on  record  as  favoring 
ultimate  independence.  It  was  granted 
conditionally  in  1934. 

During  the  closing  months  of  President 
McKinley's  administration,  a  serious 
situation  developed  in  China.  In  the 
'eighties  Chinese  laborers  were  excluded 
from  the  United  States.  The  Chinese 
government  resented  this  exclusion  but 
was  in  no  position  to  make  any  objection. 
About  1900,  however,  a  series  of  events 
occurred  which  made  China  regard  the 
U.S.  in  a  more  favorable  light.  In  1900 
a  group  of  conservative  and  super-patri- 
otic Chinamen  organized  the  "Society  of 
Boxers",  who  planned  a  revolt  to  drive 
all  foreigners  from  the  land.  The  revolt 
failed  only  after  many  Europeans  had 
been  killed.  As  a  consequence,  Peking 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops  in  July, 
1900.  and  only  the  activity  of  McKinley's 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  kept  China 
from  being  divided  among  the  nations. 
She  was  obliged,  however,  to  pay  heavy 
indemnities. 

Secretary  Hay  won  recognition  of  the 
so-called  "open  door"  in  China.  This 
meant  that  all  foreign  countries  should 
have  equal  rights  in  trade  and  industrial 
development  there,  and  because  of  this 
policy  the  United  States  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  protector  of  China. 

European  Diplomacy  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

/J^reat  Britain  and  France  reached 
^^  their  mutual  understanding,  their 
"entente,"   in    1904.      Both   powers   had 


interests  in  Morocco,  both  had  interests 
in  Egypt;  each  recognized  in  effect  that 
the  other  should  have  a  free  hand  in  the 
country  where  her  interests  were  para- 
mount. Their  agreement,  which  was  not 
an  alliance,  was  laid  before  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  no  objections  to  it  were 
raised.  But  the  kaiser  had  for  some  time 
been  posing  as  the  friend  of  Moslem 
peoples  in  general  and  it  became  apparent 
to  Germany  that  the  interests  of  the 
sultan  of  Morocco  as  well  as  those  of 
Germany  in  Morocco  required  protection 
from  France's  peaceful  penetration.  Inci- 
dentally, Russia  was  having  a  bad  time 
in  her  struggle  with  Japan,  and  France 
could  not  count  upon  effective  support 
from  that  quarter.  Unless  Great  Britain 
supported  her  she  would  have  to  give  way. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Great 
Britain  would  stand  loyal,  Germany  then 
proposed  a  conference.  The  Conference 
of  Algeciras  wras  held  in  1906,  all  the 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  par- 
ticipating. Germany's  demands  were 
supported  by  Austria  alone,  and  for 
practical  purposes  the  position  of  the 
French  in  Morocco  was  confirmed. 

The  conference  was  preluded  by  the 
sanctioning  in  Germany  of  a  huge  pro- 
gram of  naval  construction;  on  the  other 
hand,  only  a  year  later,  the  entente  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  entente  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  already 
the  ally  of  France;  while  at  the  con- 
ference Italy  had  rather  significantly 
affirmed  the  identity  of  her  interests  with 
those  of  England. 

Thus  the  grouping  of  the  powers  and 
their  attitudes  towards  each  other  had 
changed  materially  in  the  four  years 
1903-7.  At  the  beginning  (as  also  at 
the  end)  Germany  and  Austria  were  bal- 
anced'against  France  and  Russia;  while 
the  security  of  the  central  alliance  against 
Franco-Russian  aggression  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  actual  adherence  of  Italy 
and  by  the  constant  friction  between  the 
Dual  Alliance  and  Great  Britain.  At  the 
end  Russian  prestige  and  self-confidence 
had  suffered  a  shattering  blow,  in  itself 
a  sufficient  guarantee  against  aggressive 
action  on  her  part;  but  the  friction  with 
Great  Britain  had  passed,  while  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  friction  had 
undoubtedly  set  in.  Little  but  neutrality 
could   be  looked    for   from   Italy  if   the 
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SALVAGE  MEN  AT  WORK   ON   THE   MAINE 

The  short  war  which  took  place  in  1898  between  Spain  and 
America  resulted  from  the  latter's  belief  that  the  former  was 
responsible  for  blowing  up  the  American  warship  Maine  in 
Havana  harbor.  The  men  employed  in  the  salvage  boats  shown 
in  this  photograph  found  it  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  work 
upon   the    shattered    vessel. 


Central  powers  should  be  the  aggressors. 
That  was  the  lesson  of  the  Algeciras 
episode. 

If,  then,  each  group  suspected  the 
other  of  aggressive  intent,  the  one  secu- 
rity against  a  general  conflagration  was 
the  consciousness  on  both  sides  of  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  issue;  whereof  the 
corollary  was  that  one  side  at  least  was 
resolved  to  ensure  beforehand  that  the 
issue  should  not  be  doubtful. 

€urope,  then,  in  1908  was  staging  for 
a  new  drama,  in  which  the  first  act 
was  unexpectedly  opened  by  the  Young 
Turks.  Their  organization  had  secured 
the  support  of  the  army  at  Salonica;  in 
July  they  suddenly  demanded  the  long- 
promised  constitution  which  had  never 
materialized.  The  sultan  promptly  ac- 
ceded. The  powers  hopefully  withdrew 
their  supervisors  from  Macedonia,  to  give 
the  reformers  free  play.  Consequently, 
in  October,  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  judged 
that  his  time  had  come;  he  proclaimed 
the  complete   independence  of   Bulgaria. 


Two  days  later  Austria 
announced  the  annexa- 
tion of  her  protectorate 
in  Bosnia.  This  was 
very  definitely  the  con- 
cern of  Russia.  But 
beside  Austria,  in  the 
kaiser's  significant 
phrase,  stood  Germany 
"in  shining  armor"; 
after  brief  hesitation, 
Russia  acquiesced.  In 
fact,  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  had  been  sug- 
gested to  Austria  by 
the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister,  Alexander 
Izvolski,  in  return  for 
Austrian  approval  of 
Russian  freedom  to  use. 
the  Straits  leading  out 
of  the  Black  Sea  for 
Russia.  England 
blocked  Russian  access 
through  the  Straits,  to 
the  great  vexation  of 
Izvolski,  but  Austria 
already  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Bosnia. 

If  the  Central  powers 
had  been  checked  at 
Algeciras,  they  re- 
covered now  more  than  they  had  lost 
then.  But  the  price  was  the  intensifica- 
tion of  Slavonic  hostility  to  the  German- 
Magyar  domination  over  the  Slavs  in  the 
Austrian  empire. 

For  two  years  there  was  no  further 
move.  Each  of  the  Entente  powers 
had  its  own  domestic  troubles.  England 
was  in  the  thick  of  a  prolonged  constitu- 
tional crisis,  in  the  course  of  which  Ed- 
ward VII  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  V;  conflict  raged  round  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  arising 
from  the  unexpected  exercise  of  their 
technical  right  to  reject  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  Liberal  government, 
which  were  carried  in  the  Commons  by 
the  support  of  the  Irish  parliamentary 
party. 

At  the  same  time  one  section  of  the 
British  press  was  crying  aloud  that  the 
British  navy  was  no  match  for  the  Ger- 
man navy,  while  another  section  was  pro- 
claiming with  equal  fervor  that  expendi- 
ture on  naval  construction  was  nothing 
short  of  blatant  folly.    Also  in  India  the 
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Morley-Minto  scheme  was  introduced, 
admitting  Indians  to  the  enlarged  pro- 
vincial councils,  while  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  highly  seditious  agitation  in  the 
vernacular  press. 

Between  factions  at  home  and  Indian 
unrest,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  formi- 
dable intervention  in  European  affairs  on 
England's  part  was  to  be  looked  for. 
Russia's  weakness  had  been  manifested 
by  the  Bosnian  affair.  In  1911  Germany 
made  the  real  testing  move.  France's 
paramount  interest  in  Morocco  had  been 
recognized  at  Algeciras  and  later  by 
separate  agreements  both  with  Spain  and 
with  Germany.  But  the  sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco was  totally  incapable  of  controlling 
his  turbulent  subjects;  anarchy  in  Mo- 
rocco had  its  repercussions  upon  the 
tribesmen  of  Algeria;  and  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  France  marched  troops  to 
the  capital  for  the  defense  of  the  sultan 
and  the  restoration  of  order.  On  the 
assumption  that  this  was  merely  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  partition  of  Morocco 
between  France  and  Spain,  Germany  dis- 
patched the  corvette  Panther  to  Agadir 
(July),  interpreted  by  some  as  an  un- 
mistakable threat  of  war. 

The  Agadir  incident  was  explained 
away.  Germany  was  only  anxious  lest 
her  commercial  interests  in  Morocco 
should  be  prejudiced  by  the  French 
domination,  for  which  fears  a  portion  of 
the  French  Congo  territory  would  be 
adequate  compensation.  The  agreement 
was  duly  signed  in  November,  and  har- 
mony was  restored. 

'eax while,  however,  war  had  broken 
out  in  another  quarter.  When 
France  occupied  Tunis,  Italy  had  been  in 
some  degree  placated  by  the  recognition 
of  her  own  paramount  interests  in  Trip- 
oli. This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
peaceful  penetration  by  German  com- 
merce and  the  development  of  German 
influence,  which  threatened  to  supersede 
that  of  Italy,  which  could  only  be  saved 
by  the  declaration  of  a  formal  protector- 
ate. Italy  demanded  from  the  Porte, 
the  nominal  suzerain  of  Tripoli,  the 
recognition  of  her  own  protectorate; 
acquiescence  did  not  at  once  follow  and 
she  declared  war  on  Turkey  (Sept.,  1911). 
Italy  occupied  the  Tripolitan  coast 
towns,  and  seized  islands  in  the  /Egean 
whereby    she    annoyed    the    Greeks,    in 


whose  eyes  ^gean  islands  were  '"Hellas 
irredenta."  Austria  would  not  allow  her 
to  seize  territory  on  the  Balkan  mainland, 
the  war  was  expensive  and  unprofitable, 
and  in  October,  1912,  peace  was  made 
which  left  her  in  possession  of  Tripoli 
and  her  captures  in  the  ^gean. 

The  Roosevelt  Era  in  America 

^ft  resident  McKinley  and  Theodore 
^P  Roosevelt,  the  nominees  of  the 
Republican  party  in  1900,  were  elected 
by  a  tremendous  majority.  Within  six 
months  of  his  second  inauguration 
President  McKinley  was  assassinated. 
McKinley's  death  brought  Roosevelt  to 
the  presidential  chair.  Roosevelt  was 
already  a  well-known  figure  in  public  life, 
well  equipped  in  every  way  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  presidency. 

Through  the  unforeseen  death  of 
McKinley,  the  Republican  machine  poli- 
ticians found  that  they  had  quite  unin- 
tentionally put  into  the  presidency  an 
able  and  experienced  man  who  had  often 
shown  that  he  cared  very  little  for  them, 
and  who  was  able  to  secure  popular 
support  for  himself  and  for  the  measures 
which  he  advocated. 

JIT  he  most  striking  achievement  of  the 
***  Roosevelt  administration  was  the 
launching  of  the  Panama  Canal  project. 
The  advantages  of  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  had  been  discussed 
since  the  days  of  Balboa  and  Magellan. 
In  the  'eighties,  a  French  company  under 
the  direction  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
who  had  completed  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1869,  began  work  on  a  canal  here.  This 
attempt  proved  a  hopeless  failure,  be- 
cause of  financial  frauds,  and  the  attacks 
of  malaria  and  yellow  fever. 

After  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
Philippines  had  been  added  to  our  pos- 
sessions and  our  interests  in  the  West 
Indies  had  been  increased,  there  was  a 
growing  demand  for  an  American  canal, 
and  President  Roosevelt  was  authorized 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  French 
company  sold  its  interests  for  $40,000,- 
000  and  we  already  had  a  treaty  with 
England  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty)  which 
recognized  our  right  to  build  a  canal. 
In  January,  1903,  Secretary  of  State  Hay 
negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  Colombia 
agreed  to  lease  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  canal,  a  strip 
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KING   GEORGE  V 

Born  June  3,  1865,  King  George  V  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  May 
6,  1910,  and  was  crowned  June  22,  1911. 
This  portrait  of  his  Majesty  as  admiral  of 
the  Fleet  was  taken  shortly  before  his  coro- 
nation. In  1914  Colonel  House  wrote  to 
President  Wilson  that  George  V  was  "the 
most  pugnacious  monarch  loose  in  these 
parts." 
Photo,    Thomson   &    Co. 

of  land  six  miles  wide.  The  Colombian 
Senate,  however,  refused  to  ratify  this 
treaty.  The  people  of  Panama  were  much 
disappointed  at  this  action,  for  they  had 
hoped  to  profit  through  having  the  Canal 
built  across  their  territory.  Because  of 
this  and  other  disagreements  with  Co- 
lombia, Panama  started  a  revolution  in 
the  fall  of  1903,  and  as  a  result  gained 
her  independence.  The  United  States 
immediately  recognized  the  new  republic 
and  made  a  treaty  with  her  by  which  she 
gave  us  full  control  of  a  strip  of  land 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
French  company,  the  United  States  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  dig  the  canal  until 
sanitary  precautions  had  been  taken.  In 
order  greatly  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
construction  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
lock  instead  of  a  sea-level  canal. 

President  Roosevelt  put  the  building 
of  the  canal  under  the  control  of  highly 
efficient  army  engineers,  with  Colonel 
George  Goethals  in  charge.  The  canal 
was  finished  and  opened  for  traffic  August 
15,  1914,  at  a  total  cost  of  $462,000,000. 

In  1912,  Congress  passed  a  law  charg- 
ing a  fee  for  each  vessel  using  the  canal 
with  the  exception  of  American  coastwise 
shipping.  Great  Britain  claimed  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty,  in  which  it  had  been  agreed  to 
treat  all  countries  alike.  Congress 
claimed  that  vessels  going  merely  from 
one  American  port  to  another  did  not 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
that  as  America  had  built  the  canal  she 
could  do  what  she  liked  with  it.  Al- 
though President  Taft  and  many  leaders 
in  both  parties  believed  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  right,  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  in  1912  sided  with 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  in  1914,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  succeeded  after  a  long  and 
bitter  debate  in  persuading  Congress  to 
repeal  the  exemption. 

/JX  reat  pressure  was  put  upon  President 
*&  Roosevelt  in  1908  to  induce  him 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  but  he  asked  his  friends 
to  support  his  Secretary  of  War,  William 
Howard  Taft.  For  the  third  time  the 
Democrat  convention  nominated  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  but  Bryan  was  defeated 
even  more  decisively  than  he  had  been  in 
his  two  previous  attempts. 

As  the  presidential  election  of  1912 
approached,  the  division  in  the  Republi- 
can party  became  more  marked.  The 
Progressives  did  not  favor  the  renomina- 
tion  of  President  Taft  and  had  several 
leaders  of  their  own  under  consideration. 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  had  the 
best  record  as  a  consistent  Progressive, 
but  his  chances  for  nomination  were 
spoiled  by  a  false  report  spread  by  the 
Conservative  newspapers  that  he  was 
broken  in  health.  The  Progressives  then 
turned  to  ex-President  Roosevelt,  and 
although   he   had    said   in    1904   that   he 
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would  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  he  consented  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

The  Taft  men  controlled  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  convention,  however,  and  he 
was  renominated.  The  Progressive  Re- 
publicans then  withdrew,  charging  that 
they  had  been  unfairly  treated.  They 
met  a  few  weeks  later  and  nominated 
Roosevelt  as  a  third-party  candidate  on 
a  so-called  ''Progressive'"  or  '"Bull 
Moose"  ticket. 

Within  the  Democrat  party  there  was 
a  similar  division  between  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  Liberals,  but  there  was  no 
open  break.  The  leading  candidates  were 
Champ  Clark  of  Missouri.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Gov- 
ernor Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey. 
The  financial  interests  in  the  party  pre- 


ferred Champ  Clark.  When  the  Demo- 
crat convention  met  in  Baltimore  late  in 
June.  1912.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
present  and  had  prepared  a  great  oratori- 
cal effort  directed  against  the  large 
financial  interests  which  supported  Champ 
Clark.  He  had  hoped  by  this  speech  to 
secure  his  own  nomination  for  a  fourth 
time.  His  enemies,  however,  created  so 
much  disturbance  while  he  was  speaking 
that  his  eloquence  was  less  effective  than 
in  1896.  and  his  attacks  upon  Clark  and 
the  financial  interests  only  had  the  result 
of  weakening  Clark  and  turning  the  tide 
toward  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  actually 
nominated. 

The  campaign  of  1912  was  the  most 
exciting  one  since  1896.  Roosevelt 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and 
polled  4.126.000  votes  against   3;483r922 


A  MOMENTOUS  OCCASION  IN  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

General  uneasiness  was  caused  throughout  Europe  by  Germany's  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
Agadir  incident.  On  November  27,  1911,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  was  foreign  secretary  at  the 
time,  made  a  speech  which  demonstrated  that  the  pacifist  intentions  of  the  government  must 
not  be  misinterpreted  as  indicating  invertebracy  in  regard  to  matters  of  principle.  Grey's  de- 
nials in  Parliament  of  British  commitments  to  France  and  Russia  kept  the  British  people  in 
the  dark  as  to  foreign  affairs  and  made  it  easier  to  throw  Britain  into  war  in  1914.  Occu- 
pants of  the  front  bench,  from  left  to  right,  are  Winston  Churchill,  Lloyd  George,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  H.  H.  Asquith  and  Sydney  Buxton. 
Drawing  by  Cyrus  Cuneo  in  "Illustrated  London  Xeu's" 
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for  Taft.  Owing  to  the  split  in  the 
Republican  party,  however,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  electoral  vote, 
though  his  popular  vote 
was  less  than  the  combined 
votes  of  the  other  two 
candidates.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son thus  took  office  as  a 
minority  president,  in  the 
same  way  that  Lincoln  had 
done  in  1861. 

The  Balkan  Wars 

QTlmost  at  the  moment 
£*-  when  Turkey  and 
Italy  were  signing  the 
peace,  four  Balkan  states 
were    declaring    war    on 


Eleutherios  Venizelos 


Turkey,  where  the  Young  Turks  had 
thoroughly  established  their  ascendancy, 
exiled  Abdul  Hamid  and  set  in  his  place 
his  feeble-minded  brother  Mohammed  V. 
Their  rule  in  Macedonia 
was  no  more  to  the  liking 
of  the  independent  Balkan 
states  than  that  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  Cretan 
leader,  Venizelos,  had  now 
become  the  trusted  minis- 
ter of  the  king  of  the 
Hellenes.  Mainly  through 
his  diplomacy,  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  reconciled 
their  differences  and 
united  in  the  Balkan 
League  with  a  view  to  the 


Mohammed  V  of  Turkey 


George  of  Greece 


Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 


Peter  of  Serbia 


Nicholas  of  Montenegro 


Carol  of  Rumania 


RULERS  OF  THE  RESTLESS  STATES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  BALKAN 

WARS 

Liberation  of  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule  was  the  primary  object  of  the  Balkan  League 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1912.  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  first  entered  into  a  military  convention 
against  Turkey;  Montenegro  adhered  to  Serbia  and  Greece  joined  the  League  later.  After 
the  victorious  conclusion  of  the  first  Balkan  War  disagreements  arose,  and  in  January,  1913, 
the  second  Balkan  War  broke  out,  Bulgaria  pitted  against  Serbia  and  Greece;  in  July 
Rumania  also  intervened  against  Bulgaria. 
Photos,  Boucas  and  Exclusive  News  Agency 
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TERRITORIAL  CHANGES  EFFECTED  IN  THE  BALKANS  BETWEEN 

1878  AND  1914 

The  map  on  the  left  shows  the  distribution  of  the  various  Balkan  States  after  the  San  Stefano 
treaty  of  1878,  when  the  independence  of  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  was  recognized 
and  an  autonomous  Bulgaria,  tributary  to  Turkey,  was  established.  The  map  on  the  right 
gives  the  reconstruction  after  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13,  wherein  Greece  received  Mace- 
donia, Albania  became  independent,  Serbia  was  enlarged  and  part  of  Thrace  went  to  Bulgaria, 
who  ceded  much  of  Dobruja  to  Rumania. 


liberation  and  absorption  of  Macedonia 
upon  agreed  lines,  as  an  alternative  to 
its  erection  into  an  independent  state. 
This  point  was  reached  before  midsum- 
mer in  1912.  The  Balkan  League  had 
been  sponsored  by  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  Alexander  Izvolski,  in  order  to 
promote  his  plans  to  get  the  control  of 
the  Straits  for  Russia.  He  hoped  that 
the  Balkan  states  could  defeat  Turkey  and 
make  it  easier  to  open  the  Straits  to 
Russia. 

At  that  moment  the  Albanians,  revolted 
against  the  Turkish  governors,  whose 
troops  mutinied  and  either  joined  the 
rebels  or  broke  before  them,  and  the 
Albanians  began  to  invade  Macedonia. 
At  Constantinople  the  Young  Turks,  who 
were  held  responsible,  were  turned  out 
of  office.  In  September  the  new  League 
appealed  to  the  powers  to  intervene; 
the  powers  remonstrated,  but  forbade  the 
League  to  move;  but  by  the  middle  of 
October  war  had  been  declared  between 
Turkey  and  all  the  states  of  the  League. 

There    followed,    before    the    Concert 


could  recover  from  its  astonishment,  an 
amazing  debacle.  The  old  Turkish  army 
had  been  broken  up,  and  a  new  one  was 
in  course  of  organization  under  German 
officers — but  it  was  not  yet  organized. 
Each  of  the  League  states  had  its  allotted 
task.  The  Greek  fleet  swept  the  seas; 
in  the  western  area  the  Serbs  routed  the 
Turks,  in  the  eastern  the  Bulgars  were 
threatening  Constantinople  and  investing 
Adrianople.  Before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  Greeks  only  just  anticipated  the 
Bulgars  in  capturing  and  occupying  Sa- 
lonica.  Then  the  powers  stepped  in; 
there  was  a  brief  armistice;  a  conference 
in  London  was  apparently  on  the  point 
of  achieving  a  settlement,  when  the 
Young  Turks  suddenly  recovered  control 
at  Constantinople  and  rejected  the  peace 
terms.  The  fighting  started  again  (Feb- 
ruary) ;  Janina,  Adrianople.  Scutari  fell 
in  rapid  succession.  The  powers  stepped 
in  again,  the  armistice  was  renewed,  the 
London  conference  was  reopened,  and  at 
the  end  of  May,  1913,  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed. 
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The  powers  which  had  merely  looked 
on  arranged  matters  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  to  the  unmitigated  dissatis- 
faction of  every  one  of  the  states  which 
had  shared  the  triumphs  of  the  war.  But 
the  most — and  most  justly — dissatisfied 
was  Bulgaria,  which  had  been  allotted  the 
hardest  task,  achieved  the  most  striking 
victories  and  got  next  to  nothing  for  her 
pains.  In  an  evil  hour  Bulgaria  resolved 
to  remedy  the  injustice  by  a  sudden  at- 
tack (June  29)  on  Serbia,  to  which  had 
been  allotted  portions  of  Macedonia  that 
she  regarded  as  rightfully  her  own.  The 
Serbs  defeated  the  Bulgars,  the  Greeks 
came  in  to  the  support  of  the  Serbs, 
Rumania  joined  in  on  her  own  account, 
and  the  last  state  of  Bulgaria  was  worse 
than  the  first. 

In  August  she  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  Treaty  of  Bukarest,  whereby  she  lost 
territory  to  Rumania,  to  Serbia,  to  Greece 
and  finally  to  Turkey. 

The  Central  powers  would  have  profited 
by  Bulgaria's  victory  over  the  other  mem- 
bers   of    the    now    shattered    league,    of 


which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consolida- 
tion would  have  been  particularly  incon- 
venient for  Austria.  As  matters  stood, 
the  state  which  gained  most  by  the  war 
was  the  one  whose  depression  she  most 
desired — Serbia.  But  Serbia  had  failed 
to  gain  access  either  to  the  Adriatic  or 
the  ^Egean  sea;  her  want  of  a  sea-board 
made  it  the  easier  to  bring  a  strangling 
economic  pressure  to  bear  on  her,;  and 
she  had  been  deprived  of  Monastir,  which 
she  had  captured,  and  on  the  acquisition 
of  which  she  and  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
were  all  set.  Serbia  was  at  once  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  Austrian  expansion, 
and  the  external  focus  of  Slavonic  senti- 
ment which  was  the  most  disintegrating 
influence  within  the  heterogeneous  Aus- 
trian empire. 

flT  he  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was 
^**/  assassinated  at  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia 
on  June  28,  1914.  But  to  understand 
even  the  immediate  causes  of  the  World 
War  one  must  go  back  for  at  least  two 
years   and   review   the   major  phases    of 


TURKISH   SOLDIERS   ON   THE   MARCH   NEAR  ADRIANOPLE 

Adrianople,  on  the  Sofia-Constantinople  railway  near  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  was  Turkey's 
chief  fortress  in  Europe  and,  barring  as  it  did  the  road  to  Constantinople,  was  the  first  ob- 
jective of  Bulgarian  attack  in  the  Balkan  war.  It  was  held  by  a  force  of  60,000  Turks,  and 
in  October,  1912,  was  completely  invested  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  investment  was  maintained 
during  the  armistice,  and  siege  operations  were  renewed  in  February,  1913.  On  March  26 
the  fortress  succumbed  to  a  combined  assault  by  100,000  Bulgarians  and  Serbians. 
Photo,  T.  J.  Damon,   Constantinople 
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GUN   RUNNING   IN   IRELAND  JUST   BEFORE   THE   GREAT   WAR 

Civil  war  in  Ireland  was  imminent  in  the  summer  of  1914,  and  grun  runners  were  boldly  sup- 
plying the  nationalists  with  arms  and  ammunition.  One  specially  notable  incident  occurred 
on  July  26.  when  some  three  thousand  rifles  were  landed  at  the  Hill  of  Howth.  about  eight 
miles  from  Dublin.  The  National  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  marching  with  their  newly  landed 
rifles  to  Dublin,  were  intercepted  by  a  battalion  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  but 
resisted  an  attempt  to  disarm  them. 
Photo,  Sport  &  General  Press  Agency 


the  diplomatic  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Balkans  and  the  tightening  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  France  and 
Russia. 

JlpHE  period  from  1912  to  1914  is  very 
W  significant  in  the  diplomatic  history 
of  Europe:  (1)  because  of  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance :  and 
(2)  on  account  of  growing  hostility  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Austria,  intensified  by 
the  Russian  encouragement  of  Serbian 
nationalistic  aspirations.  The  closer  col- 
laboration between  France  and  Russia 
permitted  the  increase  of  Russian  ambi- 
tions in  regard  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  and.  consequently,  led  to  a  notable 
increase  of  Russian  activity  in  Balkan 
problems  and  issues.  This  intensification 
of  Russian  concern  in  regard  to  the 
Balkan  area  took  the  specific  form  of 
encouraging  the  Serbian  nationalists.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  propaganda  and 
activity  of  these  Serbian  patriots  should 
arouse  the  suspicion  and  antipathy  of 
Austria. 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance  goes  back 
to  about  1892.  but  during  most  of  the 
twenty  years  following  that  time  it  had 


been  looked  upon  by  the  participating 
powers  as  primarily  a  defensive  alliance 
against  the  triple  union  of  Germany.  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy.  About  190S.  a  transition 
set  in.  The  century-old  Russian  desire 
for  the  Straits  leading  out  of  the  Black 
Sea  began  to  assert  itself  with  a  new 
intensity.  The  Russian  suggestion,  made 
by  Foreign  Minister  Izvolski.  in  1903 
that  Austria  annex  the  primarily  Serbian 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had 
been  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
Russia  would  receive  as  compensation  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  to  Russian  war 
vessels.  Having  been  frustrated  in  this 
hope  by  the  disapproval  of  England, 
Russia,  after  the  failure  of  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Turkey  in  1911  and  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Balkan  League  in  1912- 
13.  turned  her  interest  to  the  only  other 
probable  means  of  securing  control  of 
the  Straits,  namely,  a  European  war  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Russians 
to  seize  Constantinople  and  the  Straits 
and  realize  the  ambition  of  Russian  gen- 
erals, statesmen,  and  diplomats  since  the 
time  of  Catherine  the  Great.  While  many 
members  of  the  Russian  court  and  dip- 
lomatic circles  were  extremely  favorable 
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BARON  IZVOLSKI,  1856-1919 

Russian  diplomat,  represented  the  Tsar  at 
the  Vatican,  in  Tokyo,  Copenhagen  and  else- 
Avhere.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1906- 
1910.  Ambassador  to  France,  1910  on. 
Died  in  Paris,  August  16,  1919.  Plotted 
with   Poincare  to   start  the   World  War. 

From    Ludwig's    "July,    1914,"    courtesy 
G.   P.   Putman's   Sons. 

to  this  policy,  its  leader  was  Alexander 
Izvolski,  who  served  as  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  and  later  as  Ambassador  to 
France.  It  was  quite  obvious,  however, 
that  no  such  policy  as  this  would  prove 
successful  unless  Russia  could  count  up- 
on the  support  of  France  and,  if  possible, 
that  of  England  as  well. 

About  1912  the  French  situation  be- 
came more  favorable  to  Russian  policy 
than  it  had  been  during  most  of  the  time 
in  the  previous  generation.  There  was 
arising  to  power  in  France  a  new  and  more 
aggressive  group  of  militant  Republicans, 
led  by  Raymond  Poincare.  Poincare  had 
been  born  in  Lorraine,  and  since  child- 


hood had  entertained  an  all  dominating 
passion  to  rescue  his  fatherland  from 
Germany.  Poincare  well  understood  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  could  presumably  be  re- 
stored to  France  only  as  a  result  of  the 
favorable  outcome  of  a  general  European 
war.  Hence,  with  the  rise  of  the  Poin- 
care party  to  power  in  France  it  was  the 
natural  thing  that  France  and  Russia 
should  draw  more  closely  together  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  mutual  ambitions, 
which  could  be  realized  solely  through  a 
Franco-Russian  victory  in  a  general  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

In  France,  the  ultimate  control  of 
foreign  affairs  rested  with  the  Cabinet 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Hence,  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  long  campaign 
of  propaganda.  Izvolski,  now  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  obtained  from  Russia 
large  sums  of  money  which  were  dis- 
tributed with  the  advice  of  Poincare  to 
French  newspapers  of  every  political 
description  and  class  bias.  These  French 
newspapers  changed  their  editorial  and 
news  policies,  emphasized  the  indispensa- 
ble value  to  the  French  of  the  closer 
arrangement  with  Russia.  They  also 
stressed  the  dangers  which  faced  France 
in  aggression  by  Germany  and  Austria. 
Many  of  Poincare's  henchmen,  such  as 
Tardieu,  contributed  extensive  articles  to 
these  French  papers,  sharply  criticizing 
Austro-German  policy  in  the  Balkans  and 
warning  Frenchmen  of  the  grave  menace 
to  their  interests  and  safety.  The  net 
result  was  the  growing  conviction  of  the 
French  people  that  Balkan  affairs  were 
of  vital  importance  to  their  country.  The 
Franco-Russian  Alliance  was  thus  "Bal- 
kanized."  When  in  1913  Poincare  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  French  presi- 
dency, Russian  pecuniary  aid  played  an 
import  part  in  defraying  his  campaign 
expenses. 

This  intensification  of  the  Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance  produced  specific  results  in 
the  negotiations  between  these  states. 
On  November  17,  1912,  Poincare,  in 
conference  with  Izvolski,  gave  Russia  a 
free  hand  in  the  Balkans,  promising  un- 
conditional French  support  if  Russia  was 
attacked  by  Austria  or  Germany.  Rus- 
sia was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
the  Balkan  League  in  advancing  her  pro- 
gram for  seizing  the  Straits.  By  De- 
cember, 1913,  even  Sazonov,  then  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister,  was  convinced  that 
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the  Straits  could  be  secured  only  by  a 
European   war. 

The  Russian  impatience  over  the 
Straits  took  on  a  significant  form  in 
December,  1913,  and  February,  1914, 
when  secret  Crown  Councils  were  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  decide  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  wisest  to  strike  suddenly  and 
unaided  against  Turkey  and  seize  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Straits,  or  to  await 
a  probable  European  war  which  would 
give  Russia  the  advantage  of  the  aid  of 
the  British  and  French  fleets  in  holding 
in  check  the  naval  forces  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  was  deemed  best  to  ac- 
cept the  latter  alternative.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  encouraging  Russian  attitude 
towards  Serbian  nationalism  was  help- 
ing to  create  a  situation  which  promised 
to  aid  in  producing  a  crisis  that  might 
serve  to  precipitate  the  desired  war. 

JIT  he  nationalistic  movement  in  Serbia 
^  had  been  notably  forwarded  by  what 
the  Serbs  regarded  as  the  aggressive  and 
utterly  unjustifiable  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  in  1908. 

JIT'he  antagonism  between  Austria  and 
Hr  Serbia  tended  to  become  acute  early 
in  1914.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
Dragutin  Dimitrievitch,  chief  of  the  in- 
telligence division  of  the  Serbian  general 
staff,  decided,  with  a  number  of  Serbian 
plotters,  that  the  Archduke  Franz  Fer- 
dinand, heir  apparent  to  the  Austrian 
throne,  must  be  assassinated  before  he 
could  institute  liberal  reforms  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  A  number  of  young 
Bosnian  adventurers  were  enlisted  in  the 
plot  and  then  sent,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Serbian  authorities,  to  Sarajevo 
in  Bosnia  where  they  awaited  the  im- 
pending visit  of  the  Archduke. 

When  this  information  concerning  the 
complicity  of  Dimitrievitch  was  first  made 
public  in  1923,  it  was  believed  that  the 
Serbian  civil  government  itself  was  in- 
nocent of  this  knowledge.  But  at  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  in  1924,  Luba  Jovanovitch. 
a  member  of  the  Serbian  cabinet  in  1914, 
exultantly  boasted  that  the  Serbian  civil 
government  was  in  possession  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  plot  nearly  a  month  before 
the  assassination  was  consummated,  but 
did  nothing  of  significance  to  suppress 
the  plot  or  to  warn  Austria. 


JIT  he  assassination  of  the  Archduke  on 
M*  June  28,  1914,  shocked  and  startled 
the  various  European  chancelleries.  The 
murder  of  the  Austrian  heir  was  recog- 
nized as  likely  to  create  a  serious  crisis 
in  diplomatic  affairs.  There  was  a  fairly 
common  feeling  throughout  Europe  that 
the  assassination  had  been  an  atrocious 
act,  and  that  Austria  would  be  justified 
in  taking  rather  a  severe  attitude  towards 
Serbia.  Sometime  earlier  Poincare  had 
arranged  for  a  visit  to  Russia  in  July, 
1914,  and  this  trip  was  executed  as 
planned.  Poincare  exploited  the  visit  pri- 
marily for  purposes  of  stiffening  the  Rus- 
sian determination  to  prevent  any  strong 
Austrian  action  in  the  Serbian  crisis. 

Poincare  was  most  enthusiastically 
welcomed  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  did 
everything  possible  to  strengthen  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance,  and  urged  the 
Russians  to  be  firm  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards the  Serbian  situation.  He  also  as- 
sumed an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the 
Austrian  ambassador  to  Russia. 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM  II 

From  his  accession  as  German  emperor  in 
1888  until  his  abdication,  November  9,  1918, 
William  II  sincerely  aimed  to  promote  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Yet  he  sometimes  uttered 
ill-considered  statements  which  alarmed  the 
enemies  of  Germany.  This  photograph  was 
taken  in  1913. 
Photo,   Voigt 
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Poincare's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg 
took  place  before  either  he  or  the  Rus- 
sians had  any  specific  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  impending  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia.  Yet  the  long 
postponement  of  a  definitive  statement 
of  the  presumably  Austrian  punitive  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  Serbia  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  both  the  French  and  the 
Russians  that  something  ominous  was  in 
the  air.  At  this  early  date  Poincare  gave 
Russia  a  free  hand  to  act  in  the  Serbian 
crisis,  and  promised  full  French  aid  be- 
fore either  he  or  Sazonov  knew  the  spe- 
cific terms  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Serbia.  The  Kaiser  has  been  frequently, 
and  not  unjustly,  condemned  for  giving 
Austria  a  blank  check  in  regard  to  Serbia 
on  July  5th.  But  it  should  be  indicated, 
in  frankness  and  candor,  that  this  was 
exactly  what  Poincare  gave  during  his 
St.  Petersburg  visit  to  Russia.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  Poincare's  visit,  the  Rus- 
sian militarists  gained  the  upper  hand 
over  the  pacific  party  at  the  court.  Rus- 
sian preparations  for  the  war  began  July 
24,  and  we  may  now  accept  as  accurate 
the  conclusion  of  the  scholarly  French- 
man, Alfred  Fabre-Luce,  that  after  Poin- 
care's visit  to  St.  Petersburg  there  was 
only  a  very  slight  chance  that  a  European 
war  could  be  averted. 

,o\vn  to  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Archduke,  active  Aus- 
trian intervention  in  Serbian  affairs  had 
been  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  the 
moderates  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  min- 
istry and  by  the  adverse  attitude  of 
Germany  towards  any  open  aggression 
against  Serbia.  The  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
The  Vienna  authorities,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, quickly  came  to  the  decision  that 
the  Serbian  menace  could  no  longer  be 
ignored.  The  attitude  of  Germany  in  the 
crisis  had,  of  course,  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  Austrians,  and  on  July  5  a  letter 
from  Francis  Joseph  was  delivered  to  the 
Kaiser,  setting  forth  the  Austrian  griev- 
ances against  Serbia  and  stressing  the  fact 
that  the  Austrian  Empire  could  not  be 
kept  intact  without  immediate  and  vigor- 
ous action  against  this  south  Slavic  state. 
The  Kaiser  was  now  alarmed  about  the 
future  of  Austria-Hungary,  with  which 
the  destinies  of  the  German  Empire  were 
so  closely  linked.     He  was  also  shocked 


and  doubtless  somewhat  frightened  by 
the  assassination  of  the  Archduke.  Con- 
sequently, after  consultation  with  his 
chancellor  and  the  foreign  office  on  July 
5,  the  Kaiser  made  the  following  mo- 
mentous decision:  "Austria  may  judge 
what  is  to  be  done  to  clear  up  her  rela- 
tions with  Serbia;  whatever  Austria's  de- 
cision may  turn  out  to  be,  Austria  can 
count  with  certainty  upon  it  that  Ger- 
many will  stand  behind  her  as  an  ally 
and  a  friend." 

The  Austrians  delayed  the  sending  of 
their  ultimatum  to  Serbia  until  July  23. 
The  Austrian  government  resolved  that 
this  time  they  would  thoroughly  dispose 
of  the  Serbian  nuisance,  whatever  the 
consequences.  The  Austrian  army  was 
partially  mobilized  on  the  Serbian  bound- 
ary on  July  25,  six  hours  after  a  Serbian 
mobilization  order  had  been  issued.  Aus- 
tria declared  war  on  Serbia  on  July  28. 
The  Serbian  army  was  also  ordered 
mobilized  some  three  hours  before  the 
Serbian  reply  to  the  ultimatum  had  been 
sent  to  the  Austrian  officials. 

While  every  friend  of  peace  might  well 
wish  that  Austria  had  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  Serbian  reply  to  her  ultimatum, 
yet  no  one  can  with  any  propriety  criti- 
cize her  for  not  doing  so.  Serbia  rejected 
the  really  important  demands  made  by 
Austria. 

TIT  he  action  of  Russia  following  the 
^*/  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was 
prompt  and  decisive. 

The  Russian  militarists,  after  the  im- 
petus and  advantage  they  had  gained 
from  Poincare's  visit  and  encouragement, 
were  in  full  command  of  the  situation 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  had  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  aggressive  aide  in  Izvol- 
ski  at  the  French  capital.  Izvolski  in 
these  crucial  days  presided  over  the  ne- 
gotiations between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris.  When  the  court  and  military 
circles  were  informed  of  the  terms  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  Sazonov  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  the  European  War!" 
Widespread  preparatory  military  meas- 
ures were  ordered  on  July  24,  the  day 
that  Russia  learned  the  nature  of  the 
ultimatum.  A  partial  mobilization  was 
begun  on  the  26th,  general  mobilization 
ordered  on  the  29th,  revoked  and  then  re- 
ordered on  the  30th. 

There    can    be    no    question    that    the 
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VICTIMS  OF  THE  TRAGEDY  THAT  PRECIPITATED  THE  GREAT 

WAR 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  imperial  throne,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
paid  a  visit  to  Serajevo,  the  chief  town  of  Bosnia,  on  June  28.  1914.  On  their  way  to  the 
Town  Hall  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  their  car  ;  this  the  archduke  himself  threw  away  on  to 
the  road,  where  it  exploded.  When  they  had  left  the  Town  Hall,  only  two  or  three  minutes 
after  this  photograph  was  taken,  a   Bosnian  high-school  student  fired  two  shots  at  the  royal 

pair,  instantly  killing  them  both. 
Photo,   Walter  Tausch 


Russian  militarists  were  as  determined 
to  bring  about  a  general  European  con- 
flict as  was  Austria  to  invade  Serbia.  The 
Tsar  was  a  well-intentioned  ruler,  but 
vacillating  and  confused  in  the  face  of 
the  impending  calamity.  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  and  the  strongest  element  in 
the  court  group  were  extremely  enthusias- 
tic for  war.  as  in  general  were  the  mili- 
tary circles,  though  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  minister  of  war.  Sukhomli- 
nov.  lost  his  nerve  in  the  face  of  the 
crisis. 

Russia  was  the  first  country  to  take 
steps  which  inevitably  led  to  war.  with 
the  Russians  fully  conscious  that  their 
acts  would  unavoidably  produce  a  gen- 
eral European  war.  The  final  Russian 
general  mobilization  order  was  sent  out 
July  30  at  6  p.  m.  The  Russians  them- 
selves recognized  that  this  actually  and 
technically  meant  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war.  General  Dobrorolski. 
chief  of  the  mobilization  division  of  the 
Russian  army  in  1914,  has  himself  writ- 
ten: 


'This  (the  mobilization  order)  once 
fixed  there  is  no  way  backwards.  This 
step  settles  automatically  the  beginning 
of  war.  The  affair  now  began  irretriev- 
ably. The  order  was  already  well  known 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  our  huge  coun- 
try. No  change  was  possible.  The  pro- 
logue of  the  great  historic  drama  had 
begun.'* 

The  World  War,  then,  actually  began 
on  July  30  at  6  p.  m.  This  was  forty- 
seven  hours  before  Germany  ordered 
mobilization  on  August  1  at  5  p.  m. 

In  the  same  way  that  Russia  was  the 
first  country  to  take  the  step  which  made 
war  unavoidable,  France  was  the  first 
country  actually  to  declare  herself  for 
war.  At  1  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of 
August  1.  Izvolski  telegraphed  to  St. 
Petersburg  that  "the  French  war  minister 
has  informed  me.  in  hearty  high  spirits. 
that  the  government  is  firmly  determined 
upon  war."  This  was  sixteen  hours  be- 
fore Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  and 
two  and  a  half  days  before  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  France. 
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ost  of  the  dispatches  exchanged  be- 
tween the  French  government  and 
the  Russian  government  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  subject  of  the  military  meas- 
ures are  now  available.  There  is  not  a 
single  telegram  in  this  collection  which 
reveals  any  serious  French  effort  to  re- 
strain the  Russian  military  activity.  At 
a  secret  meeting  on  the  night  of  July  29, 
the  French  authorities  decided  to  support 
the  Russian  mobilization.  In  fact,  the 
most  important  telegram  was  one  sent 
by  Izvolski  on  July  30,  stating  that  the 


RAYMOND    POINCARE,    1860-1934 

Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  1912.  Pres. 
of  France,  1918-1920.  Premier  1922-1924, 
1926-1929.  Born  in  Bar-le-Duc,  August  20, 
1860,  he  saw  France's  humiliation,  1870- 
1871  as  a  boy,  and  devoted  his  life  to  ob- 
taining   vengeance    on    Germany. 

French  minister  of  war  had  suggested 
that  the  Russians  might  well  speed  up 
their  fatal  military  preparations,  but 
should  be  as  secretive  about  this  activity 
as  possible,  so  that  more  time  might  be 
gained  upon  Germany.  It  was  important 
that  no  open  incitement  or  excuse  be  given 
to  the  Germans  for  counter-mobilization 
on  their  part,  and  no  cause  for  alarm  or 
restraint  be  presented  to  England. 

During  the  war  the  French  persistently 
called  attention  to  the  order  of  July  30, 
directing  the  withdrawal  of  the  frontier 
troops  in  certain  sections  to  a  line  about 


six  miles  back  of  the  Franco-German 
boundary.  As  the  French  patrols  were 
left  at  the  border  posts,  so  that  they 
could  detect  any  aggressive  advances  on 
the  part  of  Germany,  which  in  fact  had 
not  yet  mobilized  at  all,  this  movement 
of  French  troops  did  not  in  any  way 
whatever  reduce  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  French  defenses  against  German 
invasion.  The  whole  thing  was  primarily 
a  picturesque  gesture  to  aid  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  the  "strong"  members  of  the 
English  cabinet  in  convincing  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  people  of  the  pacific 
and  defensive  attitude  of  France.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
withdrawal  gesture  was  further  designed 
to  produce  a  favorable  opinion  of  French 
official  action  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
and  Italian  people,  in  order  that  the 
French  might  rally  loyally  and  the  Ital- 
ians refuse  to  join  Austria  and  Germany. 

The  French  authorities  would  prob- 
ably have  encountered  some  difficulty  if 
they  had  gone  through  the  usual  consti- 
tutional process  of  putting  up  the  matter 
of  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  this  Poincare  and  his 
associates  carefully  avoided.  The  min- 
istry itself  determined  independently 
upon  war,  and,  after  its  precipitation, 
endeavored  with  success  to  justify  their 
acts  to  the  Chamber. 

The  activities  of  the  German  govern- 
ment from  July  27  to  30  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  restraint  of  Austria, 
upon  the  effort  to  delay  the  Russians  in 
the  matter  of  intervention  in  the  Austro- 
Serbian  affair,  and  upon  cooperation 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  about  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions between  Russia  and  Austria.  These 
efforts  failed.  The  Russian  military 
group  refused  to  be  turned  aside  from 
their  determination  upon  war.  Likewise 
the  Austrian  authorities,  equally  set  upon 
going  ahead  with  the  punishment  of  Ser- 
bia. By  July  30  the  Berlin  authorities 
became  highly  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  war,  and  Bethmann-Hollweg  sent  in- 
sistent telegrams,  warning  Austria  that 
unless  she  delayed  or  abated  her  policy 
in  Serbia  the  responsibility  for  a  Euro- 
pean war  might  be  laid  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. That  the  German  militarists  were, 
however,  in  sympathy  and  collusion  with 
the  Austrian  war  party  is  apparent  from 
telegrams  sent  by  Von  Moltke  to  Hotzen- 
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dorf  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  urging 
Conrad  to  stand  firm  in  his  aggressive 
attitude  in  spite  of  the  pressure  for  me- 
diation and  peace  by  the  Kaiser  and 
Bethmann-Hollweg.  What  Germany 
might  have  done  still  further  in  the  way 
of  attempting  to  restrain  Austria  cannot 
be  said,  as  by  this  time  the  Russian  mo- 
bilization had  been  ordered.  As  soon 
as  this  had  been  discovered  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  only  feasible  German  strategic 
policy  was  to  warn  Russia  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  Russian  mobilization  must  be 
followed    by    a    German    declaration    of 


Qfs  to  England,  it  seems  certain  that. 
£*-  along  with  Germany,  she  was  one 
of  the  two  great  powers  involved  in  active 
conflict  in  August,  1914,  which  desired 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  crisis.  But  she 
was  definitely  committed  to  France  and 
Russia  although  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  repeatedly  denied  this  when 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  Germany  had  not  invaded  Belgium, 
but  had  merely  defended  herself  on  the 
western  front  against  French  invasion, 
it  is  possible  that  the  English  cabinet 
could  not  have  entered  the  war. 

The  delicate  and  embarrassing  situa- 
tion in  which  the  imminence  of  war  placed 
the  British  cabinet,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  which  resigned 
rather  than  participate  in  any  declaration 
of  war,  was  suddenly  removed  by  what 
was  for  Asquith  and  Grey  the  heaven- 
sent episode  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Belgium.  The  actual  invasion  saved 
them  from  a  crisis  by  arousing  British 
indignation,  and  it  put  the  country  fairly 
solidly  behind  the  government  in  support 
of  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Entente. 

3taly,  along  with  Belgium,  may  be 
freed  of  any  responsibility  whatso- 
ever for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Italy, 
after  the  war  had  actually  started,  con- 
sidered which  group  of  combatants 
seemed  likely  to  offer  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  and  results  from  aid  and 
intervention,  and  joined  the  Entente  be- 
cause she  felt  she  had  the  most  to  gain 


thereby.  Nevertheless,  in  the  crisis  of 
July,  1914,  she  was  distinctly  favorable 
to  peace. 

It  is  true  that  Austria  rejected  all 
schemes  for  arbitration  which  looked  to 
any  intervention  of  other  powers  in  her 
treatment  of  Serbia,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  Russians  were  as  determined 
and  precipitate  in  regard  to  their  mo- 
bilization in  defense  of  Serbia.  Sazonov 
categorically  announced  at  the  outset  that 
Russia  would  tolerate  no  restraint.  And 
France  and  Russia  refused  Grey's  pro- 
posal to  submit  the  Austro-Russian  dis- 
pute to  mediation.  Germany  actually 
accepted  and  promoted  Grey's  two  latest 
proposals  which  he  admitted  were  better 
than  his  original  conference  plan.  It 
would  appear  that  the  immediate  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  has  to  be  assigned  to 
Serbia,  though  her  action  in  producing 
the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  would 
have  had  little  European  significance 
without  the  aggressive  intervention  of 
Russia  encouraged   by  Poincare. 

After  the  Russian  mobilization  on  July 
30  the  declarations  of  war  came  inevi- 
tably and  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Germany  demanded  that  Russia  counter- 
mand her  mobilization.  After  waiting 
twice  the  prescribed  period  and  receiv- 
ing no  reply  from  Russia,  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  Russia  on  August  1.  Ger- 
many then  approached  France  with  an 
appeal  for  French  neutrality,  but  was 
rebuffed.  Then  Germany  declared  war 
on  France  on  August  3,  two  days  after 
the  French  leaders  had  decided  for  war. 
On  August  4  Germany  invaded  Belgium. 
Germany  had  offered  to  keep  out  of 
Belgium  if  England  would  remain  neu- 
tral, but  Grey  refused  even  to  discuss 
the  proposition.  So  England  declared 
war  on  Germany  on  August  4.  using  the 
Belgian  pretext  to  cover  up  Grey's  com- 
mitments to  France  and  Russia.  On 
August  6.  Austria-Hungary  declared  war 
on  Russia.  It  is  significant  that,  in  spite 
of  her  alleged  primary  interest  in  check- 
ing Austrian  aggression  against  Serbia. 
Russia  did  not  declare  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary,  but  mobilized  first  against  Ger- 
many. 
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^C  or  more  than  two  thousand  years  the 
Jl  Chinese  people  have  accepted  with- 
out questioning  and  acted  upon  the  belief 
that  'the  first  duty  which  man  owes  to 
Heaven  and  to  his  ancestors  is  to  have 
posterity.'  The  result  of  this  deep-rooted 
belief  is  that,  for  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  eternal  question,  outweighing 
every  other,  has  always  been  the  problem 
of  daily  bread;  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Empire  have  depended  far  less 
upon  wisdom  or  wickedness  of  Mongol, 
Ming  or  Manchu  rulers  than  upon  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  cause  of  unrest, 
throughout  the  ages,  has  been  the  acute 
economic  pressure  necessarily  resulting 
from  an  excessively  high  birth  rate. 

Studying  Chinese  history  on  a  large 
scale,  we  perceive  that  paroxysms,  such 
as  that  which  ended  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  and  those  which  first 
shook  and  then  overthrew  the  Manchus, 
can  generally  be  traced  to  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure  of  over-population  on 
the  national  food  supply,  which  is  the 
immediate  and  inevitable  result  of  any 
considerable  period  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. We  perceive  also  that  these 
prosperous  intervals  usually  followed 
upon  periods,  such  as  the  Taiping  and 
Mahomedan  rebellions,  in  which  un- 
counted millions  'went  to  their  graves 
like  beds,'  leaving  vast  tracts  of  country 
destroyed  and  depopulated.  Thus  the 
first  census  taken  by  the  Manchus  after 
they  had  definitely  established  their  au- 
thority in  1651  showed  a  population  di- 
minished by  civil  strife  to  about  55  mil- 
lions. The  first  census  of  the  Han 
dynasty  (a.d.  1)  and  that  compiled  by 
Kublai  Khan  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
in  1280  gave  slightly  higher  figures.  In 
both  instances,  as  the  result  of  the 
slaughter  that  marked  the  violent  end  of 


a  dynasty  or  the  suppression  of  a  rebel- 
lion, the  new  ruler  took  over  an  empire 
unafflicted   by   overcrowding. 

For  forty  years  after  the  accession  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  its  rulers  were  en- 
gaged in  continual  campaigns  against  the 
adherents  of  the  Mings  in  the  southern 
provinces;  peace  was  not  completely  re- 
stored throughout  the  empire  until  1681. 
The  official  census  of  that  year  showed 
a  total  of  about  75  millions.  From  that 
time  forward,  under  the  firm  and  en- 
lightened rule  of  the  emperors  K'ang  Hsi 
and  Ch'ien  Lung,  the  nation  enjoyed  a 
prolonged  period  of  peace,  law  and  order, 
which  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
population.  In  1720,  three  years  before 
the  death  of  K'ang  Hsi,  the  total  had 
reached  125  millions.  In  1842,  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Taiping  rebellion, 
it  had  risen  to  about  400  millions.  After 
the  terrible  slaughter  of  that  protracted 
rebellion,  in  1862,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment census  estimated  the  number  of 
survivors  at  261  millions.  Moreover, 
the  dynastic  annals,  record  that  during 
the  period  from  1810  to  1830  four  great 
famines  had  carried  off  some  45  millions. 

The  regular  recurrence  of  famine,  as 
a  necessary  corrective  of  over-population, 
alternative  to  the  swift  slaughter  of  civil 
strife,  is  a  constant  feature  of  China's 
national  life.  According  to  figures  pub- 
lished in  1926  no  fewer  than  1,828  fam- 
ines were  recorded  in  Chinese  history 
between  the  years  108  B.C.  and  a.d.  1911. 
In  other  words,  for  the  last  2,000  years 
the  normal  death  rate  in  China  has  con- 
tained a  constant  starvation  factor,  and 
must  inevitably  continue  to  do  so  unless 
the  natural  increase  of  the  population 
can  be  kept  in  check  by  other  and  less 
painful  means.  The  actual  food  supply 
being  wholly  inadequate  even  for  400 
millions,  and  emigration  only  possible  on 
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a  limited  scale,  the  problem  of  China, 
past,  present  and  future,  is  essentially 
one  of  social  economics. 

Under  strong  rulers  or  under  a  system 
of  government  which  exercises  effective 
authority,  an  unstable  equilibrium  may 
be  maintained,  despite  the  acute  pressure 
of  over-population.  But  whenever  the 
strong  hand  of  recognized  authority  be- 
comes ever  so  slightly  relaxed,  as  that 
of  the  Manchus  became  during  and  after 
the  reign  of  Chia  Ch'ing  (1796-1821). 
the  starving  multitudes,  to  whom  revolu- 
tion means  food  and  opportunities  of 
loot,  have  swiftly  joined  the  company 
of  the  nearest  freebooter  or  rebel  chief 
and  proceeded  to  the  sacking  of  cities. 

The  Taiping  rebellion,  which  nearly 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  grew  swiftly  to  a  devastating 
force  out  of  the  local  forays  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Kwangsi  bandits.  The  motive 
power  behind  it  was  the  increased  se- 
verity of  economic  pressure  due  to  over- 
population; its  rapid  successes  were 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  military 
organization  and  race  cohesion  of  the 
Manchus  had  degenerated.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  rendered  to  them 
at  a  critical  juncture  by  General  Gordon 
(1862-64),  the  Taipings  would  probably 
have  ejected  them  and  established  a  new 
native  dynasty  at  Peking. 

As  it  was.  the  Manchus  received  a  new 
lease  of  precarious  life  and  gradually 
succeeded  in  restoring  something  of  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  Dragon 
Throne.  Their  success  in  so  doing  was 
entirely  due  to  the  courage  and  statecraft 
of  the  empress-dowager  Tzu  Hsi;  but  the 
comparative  tranquillity  which  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  must 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  through- 
out large  areas  the  land  had  gone  out  of 
cultivation  for  lack  of  inhabitants.  Thus 
the  chief  incentive  to  large  predatory 
movements  of  lawless  men  had,  for  the 
time  being,  been  eliminated. 

Broadly  considered  the  Manchus  play 
no  very  important  or  impressive  part 
in  the  long  pageant  of  Chinese  history, 
nor  has  their  rule  left  many  traces  upon 
the  structure  of  the  Chinese  race.  They 
r-'se  to  power  and  eventually  established 
their  authority  at  Peking,  partly  as  the 
result  of  their  superior  military  efficiency 
and  statecraft,  but  also  because  the  mis- 


rule of  the  eunuch-ridden  and  incompe- 
tent Ming  sovereign  had  left  the  empire 
disorganized   by  internal   strife. 

The  Manchus  found  the  country,  deci- 
mated by  years  of  civil  war  and  banditry, 
generally  ready  to  recognize  the  'mandate 
of  heaven'  in  any  rulership  which  prom- 


VICTIMS  OF  FAMINE  IN  HONAN 

With  a  food  supply  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  teeming  population,  China  is  subject  to 
constant  famine,  no  year  passing  in  which 
the  death  rate  is  not  swollen  by  sheer  star- 
vation. These  unhappy  creatures  are  ex- 
amples of  the  distress  caused  by  one  such 
visitation  in  the  Lu  Shan  region  of  Honan 
Province. 
Photo..   E.X.A. 

ised  surcease  of  strife;  their  authority 
was  therefore  consolidated  without  much 
difficulty  in  the  northern  and  central 
provinces.  Within  a  year  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Ta  Ching  dynasty,  Nanking 
had  fallen  to  their  forces,  and  the  shaved 
head  and  pigtail,  imposed  by  Tatar  sov- 
ereignty, were  generally  adopted  by  all 
classes.  But  the  separatist  tendencies, 
for  which   the   southern   maritime   prov- 
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inces  (Kwangtung,  Kwangsi  and  Fukhien) 
have  always  been  noted,  continued  to  be 
manifested  for  several  decades  in  re- 
sistance to  the  Manchus,  ostensibly  in- 
spired by  loyalty  to  the  Mings. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
Manchu  warrior  kings  established  their 
authority  over  the  greater  part  of  China, 


LACQUER  THRONE  OF  CH'IEN  LUNG 

Lacquer  work,  a  very  early  Chinese  industrial  art,  is  divided 
into  two  classes — painted  and  carved,  the  latter  made  princi- 
pally at  Peking.  Ch'ien  Lung  particularly  favored  carved  lac- 
quer and  had  many  articles  made  for  the  palace.  His  throne, 
carved  of  solid  red  lacquer,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  period. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


and  the  success  with  which  they  subse- 
quently governed  it  for  over  a  century, 
may  be  primarily  ascribed  to  the  wise 
statesmanship  and  military  efficiency  of 
Nurhachi,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  by 
whom  war  had  been  declared  against  the 
Mings  as  early  as  1618.  It  was  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  campaigns  until  his 
death  in  1626,  and  thereafter  by  his  son, 
canonized  in  Chinese  history  as  Tai 
Tsung,  the  Great  Ancestor.  From  the 
outset,  the  Manchu  sovereigns  wisely 
adapted  their  rule  to  the  institutions  that 
they  found  in  China,  and  recognized  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  Confucian 
philosophy  and  principles  of  government. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  revolu- 


tionary Cantonese  to  describe  the  Man- 
chus as  alien  rulers,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  period  when  they  succeeded 
the  Ming  dynasty,  they  were  probably 
more  nearly  akin  in  temperament  and 
culture  to  the  people  of  northern  and 
central  China  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  maritime  provinces  have  ever 
been.  They  made  good 
their  hold  on  the  govern- 
ment of  China  by  virtue 
of  a  remarkably  efficient 
military  organization, 
war-seasoned  troops  and 
a  martial  spirit,  in  all  of 
which  the  Chinese  were 
lacking.  They  estab- 
lished and  maintained 
their  authority  by  force 
of  arms,  but,  for  the 
rest,  they  recognized  the 
superiority  of  Chinese 
culture,  philosophy  and 
literature. 

The  Manchu  dynasty 
reached  its  zenith  of 
power  and  prestige  un- 
der the  emperors  K'ang 
Hsi,  Yung  Cheng  and 
Ch'ien  Lung.  Under 
K'ang  Hsi  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  were  ex- 
tended from  Siberia  to 
Cochin-China,  and  from 
the  Yellow  Sea  to  Tur- 
kistan  and  Tibet;  Ch'ien 
Lung's  campaigns  added 
Hi,  eastern  Turkistan 
and  Nepal  to  the  im- 
perial dominions.  But 
the  enduring  fame  of 
these  great  monarchs  rests  not  so  much 
upon  their  military  conquests  as  upon 
their  achievements  as  Chinese  scholars, 
historians  and  writers.  They  retained  the 
Manchu  language  at  court,  and  used  it, 
side  by  side  with  Chinese,  on  their  coin- 
age and  monuments;  but  in  the  domain  of 
literature  and  philosophy  they  followed  the 
classical  Chinese  tradition  and  achieved 
their  distinction  as  scholars  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  literary  orthodoxy. 
The  seventeen  years'  reign  of  the  first 
Manchu  ruler  of  China,  Shun  Chih,  was 
so  fully  occupied  with  campaigns  for 
the  subjection  of  the  Ming  dynasty's 
adherents  in  the  south,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces,  their  fiscal  re- 
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lations  with  the  capital  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  service  throughout  the 
country  remained  more  or  less  in  the 
confused  condition  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced  during  the  years  of  chaos 
preceding  the  fall  of  the  Mings.  The 
system  of  competitive  examinations  for 
the  civil  service  had  ceased  to  operate; 
the  southern  provinces  were  administered 

by    three    semi-      

independent 
satraps.  It  was 
not  until  1681. 
after  defeating  a 
rebellious  coali- 
tion of  these 
three  princes, 
that  the  emperor 
K'ang  Hsi  was 
able  to  consoli- 
date the  full  au- 
thority of  the 
central  govern- 
ment. 

K'ang  Hsi  was 
not  only  a  great 
military  com- 
mander and  a 
wise  ruler ;  the 
fame  which  he 
conferred  upon 
his  dynasty  rests 
chiefly  on  his 
literary  achieve- 
ments and  on  his 
encouragement 
of  classical  schol- 
arship and  the 
arts.  As  mon- 
arch, he  sub- 
scribed unre- 
servedly to  the 
time-tested  wis- 
dom of  China's 
ancient  worthies 
and  to  their  phi- 
losophy of  government  by  moral  agency 
in  preference  to  physical  force.  To  the 
preservation  and  purification  of  the  classi- 
cal system  of  education,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Four  Books,  he  devoted  years  of 
energetic  effort.  In  re-establishing  and 
reforming  the  classical  system  of  exami- 
nations in  the  classics  for  the  public 
service  he  restored  that  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  observers,  has 
constituted  the  chief  cause  of  the  time- 
defying   cohesion   of  China's  civilization. 


A  GREAT   EMPEROR 

Patron  of  literature,  science  and  art,  and  himself 
a  distinguished  author  of  an  ethical  code,  K'ang- 
Hsi  was  China's  most  enlightened  emperor.  Dur- 
ing his  sixty  years'  reign  (1662-1722)  China's 
native  civilization  was  permanently  consolidated. 
From  Bouvet,   'Histoire   de   I'Empereur  de  la    Chine' 


Thus,  the  rule  of  the  Manchus  did  not 
produce  any  influential  movement  of 
national  life  in  China  reflected  either  in 
literature  or  in  art;  its  achievements  lay 
rather  in  restoring  and  consolidating  the 
state  in  accordance  with  the  great  native 
traditions  of  the  past. 

Modern  events  in  China  have  made  it 
more  than  ever  essential  for  the  student 
of  Chinese  af- 
fairs to  appre- 
ciate the  impor- 
tance of  the  old 
system  of  com- 
petitive examina- 
tions for  the 
public  service  as 
a  permanent 
factor  in  pre- 
serving the  unity 
of  the  nation. 
By  this  system 
the  collective  in- 
telligence of  the 
Chinese  has  been 
bound  together 
for  ages  by  the 
ties  of  a  com- 
mon language, 
literature,  philos- 
ophy and  public 
polity;  and  it  is 
this  which  has 
repeatedly  en- 
abled the  nation 
to  recover  stabil- 
ity after  cataclys- 
mic upheavals.  It 
is  a  system 
which  gratified 
the  democratic 
instincts  of  the 
masses,  because 
it  enabled  the 
studious  son  of 
the     humblest 


parents  to  aspire  to  the  highest  honors  in 
the  land.  Above  all,  it  served  to  preserve 
the  unbroken  continuity  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  to  enlist  all  the  best  brains  of 
the  nation  on  the  side  of  any  government 
which  ruled  in  accordance  therewith. 

None  of  the  acts  or  policies  of  the 
Manchu  sovereigns  can  compare,  in  its 
importance  for  the  future  of  the  Chi- 
nese race,  with  the  new  forces  and  new 
influences  which  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  from  Europe,  as  the  result  of  the 
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THE   EMPEROR   CHTEN   LUNG 

Notwithstanding  the  enlightened  form  of  government  he  main- 
tained, and  his  own  intellectual  attainments,  Ch'ien  Lung  con- 
sistently adhered  to  the  traditional  policy  of  excluding 
foreigners  and  foreign  influence  from  China.  This  drawing 
portrays  him  about  the  date  of  Lord  Macartney's  arrival  in 
China. 
From  Staunton,  'Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China' 

traffics  and  discoveries  of  the  Dutch,  Por- 
tuguese and  English  navigators  who  first 
invaded  the  profound  seclusion  of  Asia. 
The  history  of  China,  stretching  back 
to  the  dim  ages,  shows  that  the  passive, 
contemplative  philosophy  which  under- 
lies and  preserves  China's  civilization  and 
social  system  has  survived  all  unperturbed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  many  dynasties,  the 
crafts  and  assaults  of  many  invasions. 
But  the  coming  of  the  first  merchant  ad- 
venturers and  missionaries  from  Europe, 
by  way  of  the  newly  discovered  sea 
routes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
portent  of  a  new  kind  of  peril  which,  by 
undermining  the  spiritual  foundations  of 
the  Confucianist  system,  seems  destined 
to    threaten    all    those    things    to    which 


Chinese  civilization 
owes  its  cohesion  and 
recuperative   force. 

During  the  first  150 
years  of  the  Manchus' 
rule,  that  is  to  say,  un- 
til the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung,  there  were  Jesuits 
at  the  court  of  Peking. 
As  early  as  1716,  how- 
ever, a  viceroy  of  Can- 
ton had  become  alarmed 
at  the  spreading  influ- 
ence of  the  new  doc- 
trines from  the  West 
and  had  petitioned  the 
throne,  urging  the  re- 
peal of  the  edict  of 
toleration  which  the 
emperor  had  issued  in 
1692,  and  that  foreign- 
ers should  be  forbidden 
to  preach  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  Canons 
of  the  Sages.  Later, 
K'ang  Hsi,  irritated  by 
the  magisterial  attitude 
adopted  by  the  pope 
with  regard  to  ancestor 
worship  and  other  mat- 
ters, issued  a  decree  ex- 
pelling all  missionaries 
from  China,  except  a 
few  to  whom  special 
permits  were  granted. 

Henceforward  the 
Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, like  the 
Portuguese,  British 
and  Dutch  traders,  resided  in  China  upon 
sufferance.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  in- 
creasing fear  and  distrust  which  prompted 
the  mandarinate  to  keep  the  foreign  mer- 
chants at  a  distance  and  to  limit  their 
activities,  their  numbers  gradually  in- 
creased, until,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Ch'ien  Lung  (1795),  they  had  become 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the  throne. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
traders'  business  steadily  grew.  In  1807 
the  first  Protestant  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morrison,  landed  at  Canton.  The 
representatives  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Canton,  holding  a  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade,  were  becoming  more  and 
more  restive  under  a  policy  of  exclusion 
which  compelled  them  to  submit  to  con- 
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ditions  that  were  always  humiliating  and 
often  intolerable.  Towards  the  end  of 
Ch'ien  Lung's  reign  the  question  had  be- 
come of  sufficient  importance  to  induce 
the  British  government  to  send  Lord 
Macartney  as  special  envot  to  Peking,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  and  re- 
lief from  the  exactions  and  restrictions 
to  which  British  traders  had  long  been 
exposed.  But  the  mission  produced  no 
improvement  in  the  attitude  of  the  man- 
darins; on  the  contrary,  the  indignities 
which  the  traders  at  Canton  had  to  suf- 
fer at  their  hands  gradually  increased 
to  a  point  where  they  became  intoler- 
able, and  a  resort  to  force  inevitable. 

After  two  centuries  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Chinese  at  Canton, 
the  only  possible  alternatives  to  war  were 
either  complete  abandonment  of  the  po- 
sition or  abject  submission  to  the  petty 
tyranny  of  the  mandarins. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  which  led 
inevitably  to  war  lay  far  deeper  than  in 
any  question  of  trade  or  treaties.  It  lay 
in  the  opposition  between  two  different 
race  minds  and  philosophies,  between  the 
dynamic  mobility  of  the  West  and  the 
static  equilibrium  of  the  East.  In  so 
far  as  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  rep- 
resented their  instinctive 
perception  of  these  dif- 
ferences and  of  their 
own  weakness,  it  was 
justifiable ;  for  them,  the 
prudent  path  of  wisdom 
undoubtedly  lay  in  keep- 
ing the  foreigner  at  arm's 
length.  It  was  the  nat- 
ural attitude  of  a  race 
fully  convinced  of  its  in- 
tellectual and  moral  su- 
periority, and  at  the 
same  time  aware  of  its 
inability  to  face  the  or- 
deal by  battle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  arrival  of  the 
first  British  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Peking  should 
have  synchronized  with 
the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  the  warrior- 
emperors  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  Ch'ien  Lung, 
like  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him.  had 
maintained   the  military 


efficiency  and  martial  spirit  of  the  Im- 
perial Clans  during  the  sixty  years  of 
his  reign  and  had  given  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation.  His  son,  the  em- 
peror Chia  Ch'ing,  inherited  an  empire 
of  wide  frontiers  and  great  prestige;  but 
it  was  an  empire  whose  population  had 
increased  during  a  cycle  of  peace  and 
plenty  to  the  saturation  point  at  which, 
failing  the  strong  hand  of  authority,  the 
ubiquitous  elements  of  unrest  were  bound 
to  assert  themselves. 

With  the  death  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  the 
Dragon  Throne  passed  into  the  keeping 
of  one  who,  in  his  dissolute  person,  typi- 
fied the  decline  of  the  Manchu  house, 
and  the  degeneracy  produced  by  the  en- 
ervating influences  of  their  tribute-fed 
ease.  No  sooner  had  Chia  Ch'ing 
mounted  the  throne  than  all  the  symptoms 
of  disintegration  began  to  appear.  Cor- 
ruption and  disorganization  were  mani- 
fested in  the  mandarinate;  piracy  and 
lawlessness  became  endemic  throughout 
the  land.  Six  provinces  were  laid  waste 
by  the  White  Lilv  insurrection  between 
1797  and   1806. 

The  symptoms  of  disorder,  first  mani- 
fested in  the  White  Lily  insurrection, 
though  temporarily   repressed,   continued 


ROBERT 


MORRISON   TRANSLATING   THE 
BIBLE 


Robert  Morrison  (1 782-1834)  was  sent  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  Canton  in  1807  and  became  translator  to  the 
East  India  Company's  factory.  His  three  great  achievements 
were  his  Chinese  Dictionary,  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Ma- 
lacca and  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese. 
Engraving   after   a    painting   by   G.    Chinncry 
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A  TAIPING  SUCCESS:    NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  IMPERIALISTS 

The  Taiping  rebellion,  ostensibly  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  southern  dynasty  in  the  person 
of  Hung  Siu-tsiian,  was  in  fact  one  of  the  periodically  recurrent  symptoms  of  over-popula- 
tion. It  was  finally  suppressed  in  1864  by  General  Gordon,  lent  to  the  government  by  Great 
Britain.  This  drawing  of  the  capture  of  imperialist  gunboats  by  a  rebel  steamer  is  from 
sketches  by  Augustus  F.  Lindley,  who  organized  the  Taiping  naval  forces  and  bitterly  de- 
nounced British  policy  and  Manchu  corruption. 

From    Lin-Le    {Lindley),    'Ti-ping    Tien-Kwoh:     History    of    the    Ti-ping    Revolution/    1866 


to  spread  and  to  increase  in  strength  as 
the  moral  of  the  central  government  weak- 
ened, until,  forty-four  years  later,  they 
took  definite  shape  and  direction  against 
the  Manchu  dynasty  in  the  Taiping  re- 
bellion. By  the  aid  of  General  Gordon's 
'ever-victorious  army,'  and  by  the  state- 
craft of  the  empress-dowager  Tzu  Hsi, 
the  dynasty  survived  the  Taiping  rebel- 
lion, and  for  half  a  century  contrived  to 
retain  its  hold  on  the  Empire  exhausted 
by  that  vast  upheaval;  but  even  before 
the  Boxer  rising  it  was  clear  that  it  no 
longer  possessed  the  fibre  of  resolution 
and  other  moral  qualities  which  the  Chi- 
nese people  require  of  their  rulers. 

By  sheer  strength  of  will  power,  cour- 
age and  intelligence  the  empress-dowager 
succeeded  in  restoring  something  of  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  Dragon 
Throne.  Under  her  firm  rule,  for  forty 
years  after  the  final  collapse  of  the 
Taiping  rebellion  (1864),  the  nation  en- 
joyed comparative  freedom  from  internal 
disorders  and  insurrections.  The  Ma- 
homedan  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in 
Yunnan  and  Kansuh  in  1868,  followed  by 


a  revolt  of  the  central  Asian  tribes,  was 
ruthlessly  suppressed  by  the  soldier- 
viceroy  Tso-tsung  T'ang.  After  a  ten 
years'  campaign  he  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering for  the  Dragon  Throne  all  the 
territory  that  had  ever  come  under  the 
imperial  sway,  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  But  neither  Tzu 
Hsi's  genius  as  a  ruler  nor  the  mental 
equipment  of  China's  viceroys  could  per- 
manently avert  the  consequences  of  the 
pressure  of  the  West,  steadily  increasing 
on  all  her  borders,  as  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation  and  the 
outside  world's  increasing  perception  of 
China's  commercial  possibilities  and  mili- 
tary inefficiency.  Tzu  Hsi  understood 
the  art  of  government  a  l'orientale,  but 
neither  she  nor  her  Manchu  kinsmen  had 
any  real  conception  of  the  dangers  which 
henceforth  threatened  their  empire  at 
many  points. 

The  generation  which  knew  the  em- 
press, first  as  the  masterful  consort  and 
then  as  widow  of  the  dissolute  emperor 
Hsien  Feng,  had  heard  the  military  forces 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  knocking  at 
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the  gates  of  Peking.  Before  their  pres- 
sure was  released,  China  had  signed  a 
treaty  permitting  Europeans  to  travel  in 
the  interior  and  missionaries  to  preach 
Christianity.  In  the  same  year  Russia, 
seizing  her  opportunity,  persuaded  the 
helpless  Chinese  government  to  cede  to 
her  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Amur 
and  between  the  Ussuri  and  the  Pacific. 
Fifteen  years  later  China's  suzerainty 
over  Korea  was  challenged  by  Japan;  in 
1884  Annam  and  Tongking  passed  under 
the  protectorate  of  France;  in  1886 
China  recognized  Brit- 
ish sovereignty  over 
Burma.  In  1894  the 
Empire's  utterly  de- 
fenceless condition  was 
clearly  manifested  by 
the  ease  with  which 
her  military  and  naval 
forces  were  defeated 
in  the  disastrous  war 
with  Japan;  four  years 
later,  Germany's  seiz- 
ure of  Kiao-chau  was 
followed  by  a  scramble 
on  the  part  of  the  great 
powers  for  concessions 
and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. 

The  tide  of  China's 
humiliation  ran  full 
flood.  The  Boxer  ris- 
ing of  1900  in  Shan- 
tung was  not  only  a 
danger  signal  and  an 
indication  of  severe 
economic  pressure  in 
that  region;  it  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  em- 
press-dowager and  of 
the  Imperial  Clansmen 
who  supported  it,  a 
gesture  of  desperation, 
a  last  passionate  at- 
tempt to  'drive  the 
hated  foreigner  into 
the  sea.'  The  trium- 
phal march  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  allied 
powers  through  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the 
Forbidden  City  fore- 
shadowed not  only  the 
doom  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  but  the  in- 
vasion  of   the    Middle 


Kingdom  by  new  forces,  new  influences, 
new  ideas,  perilous  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  China's  civilization. 

Having  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
race,  the  most  important  event  of  the 
present  century  in  China  was  the  issue 
by  the  empress-dowager  in  1904  of  the 
edict  whereby  the  ancient  classical  sys- 
tem of  examinations  for  the  public  service 
was  abolished,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
curriculum  of  national  education  based 
principally  on  Western  learning  and 
science.      Chastened   by   the   capture    of 


THE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA 


One  of  the  world's  greatest  women,  Tzu  Hsi  (1835-1908)  en- 
tered the  seraglio  of  the  emperor  Hsien  Feng  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  On  his  death  in  1861  her  son  came  to  the  throne,  but 
Tzu  Hsi  seized  the  imperial  power  and  thenceforth  remained 
the   wise  and   all   powerful   mistress   of   China    until   her   death. 

Photo,   E.N.A. 
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Upper  left:    K'ang  Hsi.     Plum-blos- 
som tea  jar ;  white  on  marbled  blue 
Upper    right:     Yung    Cheng    period. 
Hexagonal    lantern ;    pierced    'famille 
rose'  panels 
Lower  left:    'Famille  verte'  vase 
Lower  right:    Flowers  on  black 
ground 


The  Manchu  period  represents 
the  high-water  mark  of  Chi- 
nese porcelain.  Of  all  the 
many  combinations  of  colored 
glaze,  under-glaze  painting  and 
over-glaze  painting,  in  two  or 
more  colors,  those  in  which 
green  predominates  (famille 
verte)  characterize  the  reign 
of  K'ang  Hsi ;  those  in  which 
pale  reds  (famille  rose),  that 
of  Yung  Cheng.  The  bottom 
row  are  both  K'ang  Hsi,  five- 
color  style. 


CHINESE  PORCELAIN  IN  ITS  PERFECTION  UNDER  THE  MANCHUS 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
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her  capital  by  the  allies'  armies  and  by 
the  painful  experiences  of  her  exile  in 
the  provinces,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  into  the  belief  that  China 
could  acquire  the  secret  of  the  foreigner's 
material  strength,  as  Japan  had  done,  by 
encouraging  the  rising  generation  of  as- 
pirant officials  to  study  in  foreign  uni- 
versities, factories,  dockyards  and  work- 
shops. 

The  remarkable  series  of  edicts  issued 
between  her  return  to  power  in  1901  and 
her  death  in  1908  clearly  reflect  her  con- 
viction that  the  only  hope  of  maintaining 
the  rule  of  her  house,  and  preserving 
China  as  an  independent  state,  lay  in  a 
gradual  introduction  of  new  methods  of 
education  and  radical  reforms  in  admin- 
istration. Had  she  lived  and  had  her 
proposed  measures  for  political  and  ad- 
ministrative reform  been  carried  out  un- 
der the  wise  guidance  of  her  faithful 
'elder  statesmen'  the  national  system  of 


education  and  the  civil  service  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  reformed  by  the  cautious 
introduction  of  new  methods.  But  Tzu 
Hsi  died  a  few  months  after  the  issue 
of  the  decree  in  which  she  had  outlined 
the  program  for  constitutional  reform, 
and,  so  far  as  the  government  of  China 
was  concerned,  wisdom  died  with  her. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  abolition 
of  the  classical  curriculum  as  the  high- 
way to  official  employment  was  to  throw 
the  whole  business  of  national  education 
into  confusion  and  to  send  large  numbers 
of  students  in  search  of  Western  learning 
to  Japan,  America  and  Europe.  In  its 
ultimate  effect,  the  empress-dowager's 
momentous  break  with  the  past  has  served 
to  diminish  the  moral  authority  and  re- 
straints of  the  Confucianist  principles, 
upon  which  China's  self-contained  civili- 
zation is  based.  It  has  also  produced 
a  new  class  of  aspirant  rulers  who  are 
obviously  incapable   of   ruling,  inasmuch 


BRIDGE  IN  THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  MANCHU  EMPERORS 

K'un-ming  Hu,  the  lotus  lake  beneath  the  slopes  of  Wan  Shou  Shan,  is  dotted  with  islets  to 
which  access  is  given  by  marble  bridges  of  strange  shapes  and  perfect  symmetry.  This  one 
with   its   seventeen   arches   was   built   by   Ch'ien   Lung   in    1755    and   leads   to   the    'Temple    of 

Broad    Fertility.' 
Photo,  E.X.A. 
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as  they  profess  no  respect  for  the  funda- 
mental beliefs  which  constitute  the  inner 
life  of  the  people. 

Everything  in  the  record  of  the  'West- 
ern-learning' intelligentsia  since  1885  goes 
to  prove  that  their  social  and  political 
ideas  can  never  appeal  to  the  soul  of  the 
race,  wherein  reverence  for  the  patri- 
archal philosophy  of  its  ancestors  has  at- 
tained to  the  force  of  instinct.  Through- 
out the  centuries  the  Chinese  people  has 
frequently  displayed  its  willingness  to 
accept  the  government  of  alien  rulers,  if 
administered  upon  the  principles  to  which 
it  is  accustomed;  it  has  never  mani- 
fested any  disposition  to  allow  an  alien 
culture  to  modify  its  ethical  ideals,  its 
outlook  upon  life,  or  social  structure. 
Herein,  then,  lies  the  central  factor  which 
differentiates  the  chaos  prevalent  in 
China  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Man- 


THE   LAST    MANCHU    EMPEROR 

Born  in  1906,  Hsiian  T'ung  succeeded 
Kuang  Hsu  in  1908.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  throne  in  1912  after  the  revolution;  in 
1924  his  title  of  emperor  was  abolished  and 
he  became  an  ordinary  citizen  under  his  per- 
sonal name,   Pu  Yi. 

From    Backhouse    and    Bland,    'China    Under    the 
Dowager    Empress' 


Sun 


DR.  SUN  YAT-SEN 

Yat-sen      (1886-1925),     a     westernized 


Cantonese,  was  an  organizer  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  which  overthrew  the  Manchu 
dynasty  in  1911.  After  Yuan  Shih-k'ai's 
acceptance  of  the  Presidency  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Southern  party. 
Photo,  Elliott  &  Fry 

chus  from  that  produced  by  the  violent 
ends  of  earlier  dynasties. 

Another  new  factor,  making  for  na- 
tional disintegration,  was  created  when, 
after  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern 
maritime  provinces  began  to  seek  relief 
from  economic  pressure  by  migrating  to 
the  Malay  States,  the  Dutch  Indies,  the 
South  Seas  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America.  Between  1870  and  1910  about 
ten  millions  of  southern  Chinese  workers 
found  new  homes  overseas,  and  gradu- 
ally, as  their  economic  superiority  as- 
serted itself,  a  new  outlook. 

In  1868  the  United  States  placed  on 
record  in  the  Burlingame  Treaty  its  be- 
lief in  'the  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  man  to  change  his  home  and  alle- 
giance and  the  mutual  advantage  of  free 
immigration.'  By  the  time,  twelve  years 
later,  when  this  sentimental  delusion  had 
been  dispelled  and  the  first  Asiatic  Ex- 
clusion Act  applied,  the  large  Chinese 
communities   overseas  had  not   only  ac- 
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quired  sources  of  wealth  but  had  absorbed 
new  ideas,  chiefly  of  American  origin, 
concerning  the  rights  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, and  had  begun  to  apply  them 
by  means  of  effective  organization.     The 


republican  program  proclaimed  by  Sun 
Yat-sen  in  1911  meant  little  or  nothing 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple; but  it  undoubtedly  represented  the 
sentiments  of  the  Cantonese  communities 


ENTRY  OF  THE  VICTORIOUS  ALLIES  INTO  CHINA'S  CAPITAL 

In  1900,  China's  immemorial  hostility  to  foreign  intrusion  culminated  in  the  nationalist  Boxer 
rising.  Following  the  siege  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking  actual  war  broke  out  in  June, 
terminated  by  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  a  combined  force  of  the  Allied  powers.  This 
sketch  by  John  Schonberg  shows  General  Count  von  Waldersee,  generalissimo  of  the  Allied 
forces,  attended  by  the  American,  Austrian.   British,  German  and   Russian  generals,  entering 

Peking  on   October   17,   1900. 
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THE   CHINESE   GATEWAY:    SCENE   IN    THE   NORTHERN    CAPITAL 

The  names  of  three  rulers  are  associated  with  Peking  as  it  stands  to-day :  Kublai  Khan  the 
Mongol,  who  laid  it  out ;  Yung  Lo  the  Ming,  who  largely  rebuilt  it  on  Kublai's  ground  plan  ; 
and  Ch'ien  Lung  the  Manchu,  who  embellished  it  afresh.  It  is  really  four  cities  in  one  :  the 
Chinese   City  on  the  south,  and  the  Tatar   City  enclosing  the  Imperial  and  Forbidden   Cities 

like  a   Chinese  box. 
Photo,    E.N. A. 


overseas,  who  saw  in  it  the  prospect  of 
Cantonese  supremacy  in  China  and  of  a 
profitable  movement  for  the  recovery  of 
the  financial  control  and  extra-territorial 
privileges  exercised  by  foreigners. 

In  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Revolution  the  disruptive  effect  of 
'Western  learning'  in  China,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  the  Cantonese  resi- 
dents abroad,  has  produced  in  the  new 
generation  of  southerners  a  spirit  of 
reckless  iconoclasm,  a  tendency  to  break 
away  from  the  Confucianist  traditions 
and  social  system,  even  in  matters  of 
fundamental     principle.       Whether     this 


tendency  represents  wide-spread  and  gen- 
uine convictions,  or  merely  political  op- 
portunism deliberately  invoked  with  a 
view  to  enlisting  the  support  of  Liberal- 
ism in  Europe  and  America,  time  will 
show.  In  any  event,  however,  as  the 
result  of  the  abolition  of  the  ancient 
system  of  education  for  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  influence  of  the  Chinese 
colonies  overseas,  the  lines  of  cleavage 
between  the  Cantonese  party  and  the 
political  factions  of  central  and  northern 
China  are  bound  to  become  wider  and 
deeper,  and  the  prospect  of  a  wholly 
united  China  therefore  more  remote. 
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3N  the  century  which  elapsed  between 
Waterloo  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  of  1914-18  the  modern  in- 
dustrial system  had  its  growth,  and  me- 
chanical means  of  transport  at  last  made 
possible  the  effective  distribution  and 
employment  of  the  world's  natural  wealth. 
The  factory  system  had  its  origin  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  but  it  was 
not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that 
machine  production  made  enormous  prog- 
ress, and  when  it  got  well  under  way  the 
population  of  the  industrial  nations  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It  had  always  been  a  problem,  not  of 
producing  new  births,  but  of  finding 
means  of  keeping  children  alive.  Thus, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  almost  stagnant;  in  1700  it 
was  roundly  5.800.000  and  in  1750  it  had 
grown  to  about  6.300.000.  Yet.  as  we 
know,  large  families  were  the  rule:  the 
majority  of  the  children  born  failed  to 
survive  because  of  a  condition  of  nat- 
ural poverty.  Then  came  the  turning 
point,  the  year  1750,  in  which  iron  was 
first  successfully  smelted  with  coal  fuel, 
and  in  which  also  James  Watt  first  had 
his  attention  directed  to  Xewcomen's 
atmospheric  steam  engine,  which  led  to 
his  own  wonderful  series  of  engineering 
devices.  With  the  getting  of  coal  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  considerable  quantities  of  iron, 
and  with  the  consequent  inventions  of 
machinery  made  of  iron,  the  population 
began  to  grow  apace.  In  1750-1800  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  grew 
by  about  50  per  cent.  The  figure  for 
1801  was  8.900.000.  which,  added  to 
1.600.000  for  Scotland  and  5.000.000  for 
Ireland,  gave  the  United  Kingdom  an 
aggregate  population  of    15.500,000.     In 


1901  the  United  Kingdom,  despite  a  fall 
in  the  population  of  Ireland,  numbered 
41.500.000  people,  which  again  increased 
by  1914  to  46.000.000  people.  We  have 
to  notice,  also,  that  the  major  growth 
occurred  after  the  invention  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  the  steamship. 

Mechanical  transport  was  to  transform 
the  world  in  all  its  activities.  The  armies 
which  fought  at  Waterloo  could  move 
no  more  quickly  than  the  legions  of  Rome 
2.000  years  before.  The  transport  of 
the  world  had  not  altered  for  thousands 
of  years.  But  the  railway  and  steam- 
ship changed  alike  the  conditions  of 
peace  and  war.  They  carried  fuel  and 
raw  materials  to  factories,  they  carried 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  pay 
for  raw  materials,  and  in  war  they  were 
to  make  it  possible  to  conduct  operations 
on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of. 

The  rapidity  of  the  British  rise  to  af- 
fluence may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  what  became  the  nation's  chief  in- 
dustries. Whereas  in  1740  Great  Britain 
produced  only  17.000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
in  1806  she  produced  25S.OOO  tons,  in 
1870  six  million  tons  and  in  1913  nine 
million  tons.  If  we  turn  to  the  British 
consumption  of  raw  cotton,  we  find  that 
whereas  in  17S5  it  was  IS  million  lb.,  in 
1811  it  was  90  million  lb.  The  figures 
relating  to  wool  are  equally  eloquent  of 
progress.  Or.  if  we  turn  to  the  export 
trade  and  to  the  first  available  figures 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  those  of  1805. 
we  find  that  in  that  year  the  British 
exports  of  British  goods  were  valued  at 
£38.000.000.  whereas  by  1870  they  had 
risen  to  £199.000.000  'and  in  1913  to 
£525.000.000. 

Between  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
white  men  had  learned  how  to  preserve 
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life  as  it  had  never  been  before  preserved 
in  the  history  of  mankind ;  the  result  was 
an  unparalleled  expansion  of  population. 

The  conditions  of  wealth  changed  and 
populations  grew,  but  the  ancient  con- 
ceptions of  international  fear  and  hos- 
tility remained.  The  growth  of  popu- 
lations meant  the  growth  of  armies. 
Each  expansion  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, instead  of  being  considered  a  proof 
of  the  power  to  live  and  grow  in  peace, 
was  too  often  regarded  as  creating  a  new 
necessity  for  defence  against  possible  ag- 
gression. So  Europe,  which  had  been 
for  so  many  centuries  impoverished  and 
desolated  by  war,  used  the  new  economic 
conditions  provided  by  modern  science 
to  prepare  big  battalions  for  war  on  a 
larger  scale. 

By  her  exploitation  of  splendid  coal 
resources  Britain  secured  an  astonishing 
lead  in  industrial  development.  Where 
before  the  British  people  had  been  back- 
ward in  economic  development,  they  be- 
came exporters  instead  of  importers  of 
manufactures,  and  importers  instead  of 
exporters  of  raw  material.  Before  this 
striking  period  of  British  inventiveness 
the  nation  had  had  to  rely  upon  foreign 
engineers  and  foreign  devices  in  many 
departments  of  work.  The  textile  trades, 
pottery  manufacture,  paper  making  and 
other  trades  had  been  imported. 

While  this  great  development  pro- 
ceeded, and  Britain  grew  apace  in  wealth 
and  population,  her  possible  and  po- 
tential rivals  were  out  of  the  running. 
The  other  great  European  coal  country, 
Germany,  was  still  no  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical expression,  divided  into  many 
states  differing  in  politics  and  in  eco- 
nomics, with  high  tariffs  against  each 
other.  There  was  no  possibility  of  con- 
siderable economic  development  until 
the  establishment  of  the  German  Zoll- 
verein  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
not  until  1833  that  the  German  Zollverein 
began  to  cover  the  larger  part  of  North 
and  South  Germany,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  formation  of  the  German  Empire 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German 
war  that  German  industry  may  be  said 
to  have  obtained  its  full  opportunity. 
From  that  time  onwards  German  prog- 
ress was  remarkably  rapid. 

It  was  with  Germany  as  with  Britain. 
The  possession  of  coal  and  iron  furnished 


a  firm  foundation  for  modern  industry, 
and  although  she  had  not  the  long  coast 
line  that  was  such  an  asset  to  Great 
Britain,  she  made  splendid  use  of  her 
central  position  in  Europe  by  establish- 
ing a  fine  national  railway  system.  Even 
on  the  sea,  despite  her  natural  disadvan- 
tages, she  became  a  serious  competitor. 
As  for  the  United  States,  for  different 
reasons  her  development  of  great  in- 
dustrial resources  came  late  in  history. 
The  smelting  of  iron  with  coal  in  America 
did  not  begin  until  long  after  it  had  be- 
come a  commonplace  in  Britain.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  how  small  was  the 
population  of  America  in  times  quite 
recent.  When  the  Franco-German  war 
was  fought  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  as  large  as  that  of 
France,  and  the  great  majority  of  her 
less  than  forty  million  people  was  en- 
gaged in  primary  pursuits. 

It  was  between  1880  and  1890  that 
America  and  Germany  began  to  work 
their  great  resources  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  industrial 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  began  to 
wane.  As  recently  as  1885,  Britain  pro- 
duced as  much  iron  as  America  and  Ger- 
many put  together.  Five  years  later,  in 
1890,  the  United  States  produced  9,200,- 
000  tons  of  pig  iron  against  7,900,000  tons 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
from  then  onwards  the  disparity  in- 
creased, the  American  population  and 
the  American  industrial  production  alike 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  period  of  rapid  economic  muta- 
tion in  the  world  at  large,  and  the 
changes  increased  in  rapidity  as  time 
went  on.  New  industries  quickly  sprang 
into  existence  and  old  industries  were 
eager  to  change  their  methods. 

Amidst  these  changes  Britain  contrived 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  an  ever 
increasing  population;  for,  although  there 
was  industrial  development  in  the  world 
at  large,  markets  grew  as  well  as  com- 
petitors. There  proved  to  be  room  for 
all,  and,  indeed,  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  War  saw  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  exports. 

Just  as  the  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tions in  the  nineteenth  century  meant, 
in  the  survival  of  international  hostility, 
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the  growth  of  armies,  so  the  growth  of  1900        1910        1913 

scientific  industry  meant  the  growth   of  United  Kingdom ....     291  430  525 

armaments.     Science,  which  taught  men  United  States 286  356  510 

how    to    keep    their    children    alive,    also  Germany 231  367  496 

taught  them  how  to  kill  on  the  principle  Italy  54  83  100 

of  mass  production.    The  Industrial  Rev-  Austria-Hungary'.'."       81  101  115 

olution  meant  a  revolution  in  methods  of  Holland 141  218         258 

warfare,  and  the  Europe  of  the  century  Belgium 77  136  143 

after  Waterloo  employed  its  best  talents  Switzerland 35  49  55 

and  its  greatest  discoveries  to  make  pos-  Spain ^2  39  i2 

sible   a   scale  of   human   destruction  un-  Russia 76  lj3  loO 

dreamed  of  by  Napoleon.  "™%  ■;;;;;;; ;;; ;       «>  g  £ 

.        ...         ,  „  .     .  Denmark 16  27  43 

Acquisition  of  Colonies  Argentina 35  75  97 

hile  world  trade  and  industry,  as 
we    have    seen,    were    expanding,  Relation  of  Trade  to  War 

the    world's    colonial    development    was 

also  proceeding.  The  colonization  of  the  '7TTHIS  very  remarkable  account  of  prog- 
American  continent,  of  Africa  and  of  ^  ress  begins,  we  should  note,  with 
Australasia  by  the  European  nations  was  the  year  1900,  which  was  justly  accounted 
conditioned  partly  by  human  enterprise  one  of  'booming'  trade.  The  figures  of 
and  partly  by  geographical  conditions.  1910  and  1913  compare  with  what  was 
It  was  natural  for  those  countries  which  a  good  year,  and  we  see  that  in  1913 
faced  the  Atlantic  to  breed  seamen.  That  British  exports  reached  the  remarkable 
is  how  it  came  about  that  the  great  new  total  of  £525,000,000,  or  £234,000,000 
communities  of  European  blood  came  to  greater  than  in  1900.  And  this  was  done, 
be  chiefly  derived  from  the  nations  bor-  we  may  observe,  while  America,  Germany, 
dering  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  of  France,  Italy  and  indeed  every  other  na- 
these  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  tion  in  the  list  made  advances  to  wrhich 
and  Holland  became  the  chief  colonizers.  the  adjective  enormous  can  justly  be 
This  pegging  out  of  colonies  virtually  applied.  There  was  a  certain  rise  in 
ceased  long  ago.  The  new  worlds  came  prices  which  affected  the  figures,  but 
to  be  divided  up  among  a  few  nations,  for  the  most  part  the  growth  wTas  in 
while  those  who  through  their  geographi-  actual  quantity  of  trade.  The  world  of 
cal  situation  had  taken  no  part  in  dis-  commerce  was  increasing  its  dimensions 
covery  and  annexation  were  left  out  in  at  an  unparalleled  rate, 
the  cold.  So,  in  1913,  Germany  and  This  must  be  regarded  as  vital  to  the 
Italy,  two  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  argument.  The  conception  that  the  corn- 
were  almost  without  colonies  of  any  par-  mon  development  of  the  whole  world  is 
ticular  value.  It  is  a  continuous  cause  of  necessarily  hostile  to  the  interests  of  any 
ill  feeling  in  some  countries  that  there  particular  country  is  thereby  shown  to 
are  few  or  no  parts  of  the  world  to  which  be  contrary  to  recorded  facts,  just  as  it 
their  people  can  migrate  to  places  under  is  entirely  contrary  to  economic  theory, 
their  own  flag;  that  they  are  denied  as  The  .economist  properly  looks  upon  trade 
foreigners  the  means  of  taking  a  share  as  a  matter  of  mutually  satisfactory  ex- 
in  the  development  of  new  lands.  changes,  knowing  that  the  exports  of  one 
We  have  said  that  the  experience  of  country  are  the  imports  of  another,  and 
long  years  of  trade  proved  that,  while  that  buying  and  selling  are  profitable 
competition  increased  in  modern  times,  alike  for  buyer  and  seller, 
there  was  room  enough  in  the  world's  Country  A  does  not  discharge  a  hos- 
markets  for  all  competitors.  The  point  tile  broadside  by  furnishing  exports  to 
is  of  such  great  importance  that  we  give  country  B.  On  the  contrary,  it  furnishes 
the  facts.  The  commercial  expansion  B  with  goods  which  are  bought  by  per- 
of  the  years  1900-1913,  measured  by  sons  who  need  them  for  their  own  eco- 
export  trade  in  millions  of  pounds  ster-  nomic  purposes.  Moreover,  the  purpose 
ling,  was  as  follows  for  their  chief  coun-  of  exports,  the  function  of  exports,  is 
tries:  to  gain  imports.     Great  Britain  does  not 
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send  products  abroad,  either  to  a  foreign 
country  or  to  a  British  dominion,  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  to  pay  for  the  all  essen- 
tial imports  without  which  she  cannot 
maintain  her  great  population. 

The  conception  that  trade  can  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  possession  of  ar- 
maments is  an  inheritance  from  ancient 
days  when  the  capture  of  territory  and 
the  enslavement  of  its  population  were 
commonly  practised.  But  a  nation  can 
no  longer  enslave  a  rival  or  destroy  by 
conquest  its  people  and  its  industries. 
While  modern  warfare  is  deadly  enough, 
by  comparison  with  a  large  population 
the  life  losses  are  small.  In  ancient 
times  the  loss  of  a  war  often  meant  the 
destruction  of  a  people;  in  modern  times 
such    destruction    is    impossible. 

It  is  not  to  deny  the  horror  of  modern 
warfare,  nor  to  minimize  the  terrible  loss 
of  life  which  it  entails,  to  declare  with 
truth  that  in  modern  conditions  it  is 
childish  to  think  of  warfare  as  destroying 
a  people.  In  1928  the  populations  of 
the  nations  which  engaged  in  the  great 
contest  of  1914-18  were  larger  than  when 
they  entered  it  in  1914,  save  perhaps  for 
France,  whose  stagnation  in  population 
is  due  not  to  the  effects  of  warfare,  but 
to  the  deliberate  restriction  of  births. 

From  the  fact  that  modern  warfare 
cannot  destroy  a  population,  it  follows 
that  it  cannot  destroy  the  trade  of  that 
population,  although  it  may  seriously  af- 
fect it.  If  country  A  conquers  country 
B  and  destroys  a  certain  proportion  of 
its  manhood,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
in  the  process  country  A  will  lose  ap- 
proximately as  many  men  as  she  herself 
contrives  to  kill.  Further,  if  country  A 
succeeds  by  warfare  in  crippling  the 
trade  of  country  B,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  in  the  process  she  will  greatly  crip- 
ple her  own  trade.  In  our  time,  the 
conqueror  may  be  little  or  no  better  off 
than  the  conquered  when  it  comes  to 
making  peace.  The  greatest  economic 
sufferer  by  the  Great  War  was  undoubt- 
edly Great  Britain,  and  the  indemnity 
payments  she  has  been  able  to  obtain 
from  Germany,  even  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  repayment  of  British  war 
debt  to  the  United  States,  are  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  losses  incurred 
through  the  dislocation  of  commerce 
caused  by  the  process  of  conquest. 

While  it  is  true  that  Britain  endured  a 


great  economic  loss  through  the  Great 
War,  although  a  conqueror,  it  is  also 
true  that  she  would  have  lost  economi- 
cally more  heavily  still  if  she  had  been 
a  loser.  For,  while  her  trade  was  dis- 
located in  a  thousand  places  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  war,  she  was  still  able  to 
maintain  her  sea  connections  and  a  large 
part  of  her  shipping,  and  was  in  a  posi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war  to  resume 
business,  even  if  admittedly  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  in  circumstances  of  the  great- 
est difficulty. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
Central  empires  had  succeeded.  Suc- 
cess would  have  meant  the  destruction  of 
the  British  navy,  the  capture  of  British 
shipping  and  the  surrender  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  through  the  consequent 
failure  of  supplies.  WTith  so  large  a 
part  of  the  food  supply  and  of  the  ma- 
terials of  industry  derived  from  beyond 
the  seas,  the  United  Kingdom's  46,000,- 
000  people  would  have  been  quickly 
reduced  by  starvation,  and  surrender 
would  have  been  forced  upon  them.  The 
economic  position  of  the  British  Isles  is 
peculiar.  All  civilizations  are  artificial, 
but  the  British  organization  is  based  to 
such  a  large  degree  upon  commerce  that 
there  must  remain  very  great  doubt 
whether,  in  the  event  of  such  a  calamity 
as  the  destruction  of  its  economic  basis, 
the  trade  of  Britain  would  return  in  such 
measure  as  to  enable  her  to  resume  her 
old  standard  of  life  and  to  support  so 
great  a  population. 

Even  here,  however,  the  conqueror 
would  find  his  difficulties.  In  posses- 
sion of  the  ports  of  Britain,  Germany 
would  have  found  it  necessary  herself 
to  make  provision  for  the  conquered  pop- 
ulation. She  herself  would  have  had  to 
organize  supplies,  or  to  allow  trade  to 
continue,  to  save  herself  from  the  trou- 
blesome task  of  maintaining  a  conquered 
people. 

Whatever  the  arrangements  made,  it 
is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Britain 
after  the  conquest  might  have  found  the 
very  greatest  difficulty  in  recovering  her 
old  position.  As  emigration  would  have 
been  impossible  for  her  people,  she  would 
have  had  to  endure  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  deprivation  and  discomfort,  prob- 
ably accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in 
the  death  rate  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  general  con- 
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elusion  that  Britain  would  have  sunk  in 
the  scale  of  nations  and  would  have  had 
to  endure  a  very  much  lower  scale  of  liv- 
ing. A  large  part  of  her  shipping  might 
have  been  taken  from  her  and  much  of 
her  carrying  trade  might  never  have  re- 
turned. Productive  industry  no  doubt 
would  have  been  gradually  restored,  for 
no  conquest  could  alter  the  fact  that 
Britain  possesses  great  coal  resources  and 
iron  and  limestone  beds.  Much  of  Brit- 
ish wealth,  however,  is  not  founded  on 
production,  and  it  is  precisely  because 
this  is  true  that  the  defeat  of  Britain 
would  assuredly  have  had  the  gravest  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

And  Britain  is  something  more  than 
an  island  state.  She  is  the  head  and 
front  of  a  great  federation  of  free  self- 
governing  dominions,  and  she  exercises 
imperial  rule  in  India  and  the  crown 
colonies.  The  conquest  of  Britain, 
therefore,  would  have  meant  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and  that  disruption 
would  have  had  far-reaching  economic 
consequences.  And  economic  issues  are 
largely  bound  up  with  others  not  less 
important.  The  shock  to  British  pres- 
tige and  the  profound  discouragement 
which  would  have  ensued  upon  the  de- 
struction of  so  proud  an  edifice  would 
undoubtedly  have  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  every  department  of  British  en- 
deavor. 

Five  years  before  the  Great  War  broke 
out,  Professor  Hans  Delbruck  wrote: 

What  Germany  has  set  herself  to  do  is 
to  enforce  such  a  position  that  German 
influence,  German  capital,  German  en- 
gineering and  ,  German  intelligence  can 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other 
nations. 

That  is  a  very7  fair  expression  by  a 
German  of  what  has  been  called  the 
struggle  for  'a  place  in  the  sun.'  We 
have  already  observed  how  the  world 
outside  the  old  established  civilizations 
of  Europe  and  Asia  came  to  be  colonized 
by  seafaring  nations  bordering  the  At- 
lantic. That  process  left  important 
nations  without  any  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  lands,  and  we  must  not 
wonder  if  at  last  a  united  Germany,  ris- 
ing to  wealth  and  influence  by  virtue  of 
great  natural  gifts,  came  to  regard  with 
some  degree  of  bitterness  a  world  in 
which  she  could  take  no  reasonable  share 
as  a  colonizing  power.     In  large  part  the 


same  observations  are  true  of  Italy,  which 
remained  a  geographical  expression  un- 
til quite  recent  years,  and  became  a  great 
nation  too  late  to  find  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  control  of  raw  materials  also  came 
to  present  itself  as  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. The  old  nations  of  Europe  are 
necessarily  largely  dependent  upon  sup- 
plies of  raw  products  from  undeveloped 
territories.  The  liberal  economic  policy 
of  the  British  Empire,  however,  never 
denied  its  natural  wealth  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  when  the  Great  War  broke  out 
it  was  even  discovered  that  German  in- 
terests had  monopolized  the  zinc  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  British  capital  had  neglected. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
feeling  that  the  world's  resources  were 
unequally  divided  amongst  its  governing 
powers  played  its  part  in  the  production 
of  ill  feeling  and  the  growth  of  arma- 
ments. Traditional  misconceptions  about 
the  economics  of  war  mingled  with  real 
and  practical  modern  issues  in  creating 
a  war  spirit  in  Europe.  Political  and 
economic  prestige  were  counted  one.  and 
each  nation  saw  itself  as  defending  or 
enlarging  its  economic  dominion. 

So  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  growing  in  in- 
dustrial power,  made  preparation  for  war 
not  the  least  of  its  industries.  Millions 
of  men  were  divorced  from  production 
and  made  a  burden  upon  working  popu- 
lations to  secure  nations  from  feared 
aggression.  Germany  built  up  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  army  the  world  had 
ever  known.  Britain  rested  her  defenses 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  supreme  navy. 
In  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  it  became  evident  that  Germany 
was  aiming  at  the  possession  of  both  a 
supreme  army  and  a  supreme  navy.  Ger- 
man fleet  laws  were  enacted,  the  effects 
of  which,  failing  adequate  building  by 
Britain,  would  have  been  to  give  Ger- 
many supremacy  at  sea. 

The  British  government,  faced  with 
this  issue,  found  it  necessary  to  build 
capital  ships  in  reply,  and,  as  events 
showed,  if  she  had  not  done  so  the  war  of 
1914-18  would  have  ended  differently. 

Economic  Loss  of  Big  Armies 

JIT  he  organization  of  Europe  as  an 
***  armed  camp  not  only  placed  an 
enormous  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
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European  working  citizens,  but,  we  must 
remember,  was  a  draft  upon  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  that  a  soldier  represents  a  double 
economic  loss — that  producing  nothing 
himself  he  has  to  be  supported  by  those 
who  produce.  The  standing  armies  of 
Europe  thus  represent  a  tremendous  de- 
duction from  economic  power.  Prepa- 
ration for  war  is  an  industry  destructive 
of  wealth,  save  in  so  far  as  it  calls  out 
ingenuity  resulting  in  inventions  which 
may  be  useful  in  peace;  for  the  most 
part,  however,  science  works  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  and  finds  its  productions 
turned  to  destructive  employments. 

The  growth  of  modern  wealth,  the 
growth  of  great  populations — and  the 
correlative  growth  of  great  armies — were 
unaccompanied  by  any  enlargement  of 
the  ability  of  individual  statesmen.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  mankind  that  as  the 
factors  of  peace  and  war  increase  in 
magnitude  men  do  not  gain  any  corre- 
sponding power  of  organization  or  leader- 
ship. Thus  the  formation  of  enormous 
armies  gave  men  the  power  to  launch 
movements  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
with  no  more  ability  than  was  possessed 
by  statesmen  and  commanders  in  days 
when  armies  were  comparatively  insig- 
nificant in  size. 

During  most  of  the  nineteenth  century 
military  commanders  disposed  of  men  by 
the  hundred  thousand;  in  the  twentieth 
century  soldiers  are  employed  by  the  mil- 
lion. The  millions  have  to  find  leaders 
in  men  whose  powers  of  disposition  are 
not  one  wit  greater  than,  if  as  great  as, 
those  possessed  by  bygone  generals  who 
wielded  forces  which  would  have  been 
considered  negligible  in  the  Great  War. 

Thus  also  it  is  with  economic  powers. 
Men  of  necessarily  limited  experience  and 
ability  find  themselves  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  gigantic  economic  operations 
whose  ramifications  affect  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  millions.  No  doubt  to  some 
extent  men  rise  to  the  occasion,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  ability  to  deal 
with  work  and  its  products  in  great  mas- 
ses is  possessed  by  more  than  a  few  dis- 
tinguished men. 

The  Great  War  of  1914-18  witnessed 
the  conscription  of  fighting  men,  the  con- 
scription of  industrial  power  and  the 
conscription  of  wealth  upon  a  scale  un- 
known before,  but  it  produced  few  if  any 


men  capable  of  handling  the  tremendous 
forces  which  were  set  going.  Thus,  er- 
rors came  necessarily  to  be  large-scale 
errors,  and  when  lives  were  wasted  it 
was  not  by  the  thousand  but  by  the  ten 
thousand.  It  is  with  war  as  with  ve- 
hicles. A  man  driving  a  small  cart  can 
by  error  at  worst  kill  one  or  two  people. 
The  same  man  at  the  levers  of  an  express 
railway  train  can,  with  an  error  of  judge- 
ment no  greater,  cause  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds of  people.  When  war,  as  in  the 
twentieth  century,  comes  to  mean  the  en- 
listment of  all  the  forces  of  a  nation 
and  their  concentration  upon  one  pur- 
pose, there  are  bound  to  be  human  mis- 
takes on  a  scale  which  it  is  terrible  to 
contemplate. 

The  economics  of  the  Great  War  came 
to  mean  the  enlistment  of  the  entire 
working  powers  of  the  nations.  This 
was  not  foreseen.  No  one  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  dreamed  that  before 
the  contest  was  ended  the  three  British 
government  departments  which  con- 
trolled ships,  munitions  and  food  would, 
in  effect,  take  charge  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  national  supplies.  In  1918  the 
imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
almost  entirely  chosen,  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  government  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  When  the  Armi- 
stice was  signed  in  1918  nearly  95  per 
cent,  of  British  imports  were  under  con- 
trol. In  the  year  1918  British  imports 
were  roundly  35,200,000  tons,  and  they 
were  thus  controlled: 

Tons 

Ministry  of  Food 12,700,000 

Ministry  of  Munitions:  muni- 
tions, metals,  ores,  nitrate, 
lubricating  oil,  machinery    . . .      12,000,000 

War  Office  and  Admiralty:  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  hides,  leather, 
oil,  steel  plates,  guns  etc 5,000,000 

Timber  Controller   2,500,000 

Board    of    Trade:     cotton,    oil, 

paper,  pulp,  tobacco   3,000,000 

Total    35,200,000 


This  table  refers  solely  to  imports.  Of 
home  operations,  the  mines,  the  railways, 
agriculture,  food  distribution,  alcohol — 
all  these  and  many  more  were  under 
government  control  or  supervision.  With- 
out previous  experience  of  such  far- 
reaching   operations,    men   had  to   adapt 
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themselves  to  unwonted  tasks.  There 
were  generals  in  the  field  and  generals  in 
civilian  operations,  and  all  of  them  nec- 
essarily made  mistakes  on  a  large  scale 
in  dealing  with  affairs  of  such  magnitude. 

The  Europe  of  1914  had  attained  to 
a  condition  of  economic  interdependence 
between  its  component  nations,  and  be- 
tween those  nations  and  the  world  out- 
side Europe,  upon  which  depended  the 
welfare  and  livelihood  of  its  nearly  500 
million  people.  The  interchanges  be- 
tween the  European  nations  were  enor- 
mous, and  the  imports  into  Europe  in 
exchange  for  the  exports  of  Europe  were 
vital  to  her  civilized  existence.  The  three 
chief  commercial  nations  of  Europe — 
Britain,  Germany  and  France — had  great 
foreign  investments  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  It  is  estimated  that  Germany 
in  1914  had  some  £1,200,000,000  invested 
abroad,  nearly  one  half  of  which  was  in- 
vested in  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  the 
Balkans  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Brit- 
ain's foreign  and  colonial  investments 
probably  amounted  to  £4,000,000.000,  of 
which,  however,  only  some  £200.000,000 
were  invested  in  Europe.  France  had 
very  considerable  sums  invested  in  Russia 
and  elsewhere. 

In  particular,  Germany's  economic 
connections  with  her  European  neighbors 
were  very  close.  She  utilized  her  central 
position  to  great  advantage,  and  became 
the  largest  trader  with  many  European 
countries.  With  her  foreign  trade,  her 
foreign  investments  and  her  organizing 
ability  Germany  took  a  great  and  sys- 
tematic part  in  the  economic  development 
of  pre-war  Europe. 

While  internally  the  nations  of  Europe 
became  increasingly  interdependent  from 
economic  causes,  the  dependence  of  Eu- 
rope upon  extra-European  supplies  was 
always  increasing  with  its  growth  of 
population.  The  demand  in  Europe  for  a 
higher  standard  of  life  meant,  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  a  demand  by  Europe  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  more  food  and 
raw  materials.  This  dependence  of  Eu- 
rope upon  supplies  from  without  was  by 
no  means  equal  throughout  the  Continent, 
and  it  was  most  marked  in  the  places 
where  the  standard  of  life  was  highest. 

The  world  outside  Europe,  and  partic- 
ularly Africa,  America  and  Australasia, 
owed  its  economic  development  to  Eu- 
ropean   enterprise    and    exportation    of 


capital.  In  effect,  Europe  for  many 
years  exported  to  the  New  World  rail- 
ways, docks,  harbors,  factories  and  all  the 
working  apparatus  of  modern  trade  and 
industry.  Britain  played  the  chief  part 
in  this  development.  Other  nations 
played  a  much  smaller  part  in  this  eco- 
nomic process,  but  they  gained  much  by 
it.  The  economic  development  of  Aus- 
tralia, for  example,  mainly  accomplished 
by  British  capital,  enabled  all  Europe  to 
gain  by  the  resultant  products.  The 
enormous  British  investments  in  North 
and  South  America  produced  for  the 
world  at  large  supplies  of  food  and  ma- 
terial which  were  an  especial  gain  to 
Europe.  It  is  generally  true  that  one 
cannot  improve  any  part  of  the  world 
without  favorably  influencing  the  wor)d 
as  a  whole. 

An  enterprising  trader  seeking  a  sphere 
of  activity  would  not  think  of  setting 
up  business  in  a  poor  neighborhood  with 
no  prospects;  his  aim  is  to  find  well-to-do 
customers  in  a  rich  area.  It  is  not  a 
little  strange  that  this  consideration  is 
so  often  neglected  when  international 
trade  is  discussed.  A  nation  existing  in 
a  world  of  poor  nations  must  necessarily 
be  poor  itself  unless  it  has  within  its  own 
borders  supplies  of  everything  it  needs. 
A  trading  population  like  that  of  Britain, 
Germany,  France  or  Italy,  inhabiting  a 
territory  of  definitely  limited  resources, 
must,  if  it  is  to  advance  economically, 
trade  freely  with  the  world  at  large  and, 
if  it  has  a  true  economic  outlook,  re- 
joice that  it  exists  in  a  world  of  progres- 
sive and  well-to-do  nations  and  not  in 
one  in  which  universal  poverty  reigns. 
Britain,  a  nation  naturally  poor,  grew 
wealthy  by  trading  freely  with  all  the 
world  and  by  bringing  to  her  ports  the 
wealth  which   nature    denied   her. 

If  we  regard  Europe  as  an  economic 
unit,  we  see  it  a  well  endowed  area  and 
yet  one  which  has  great  need  to  go  out- 
side its  borders  to  supplement  its  own 
natural  provisions.  This  important  eco- 
nomic fact  led  to  the  great  exchanges 
between  Europe  and  the  world  outside 
Europe  which  were  so  marked  a  feature 
of  world  commerce  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out.  And  what  the  war  did  was 
not  only  to  break  the  economic  links 
which  existed  within  Europe,  but  to  vio- 
late the  fruitful  exchanges  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  New  World  which  had  done 
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so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  civili- 
zation in  Europe. 

In  such  economic  circumstances,  war 
in  Europe  was  a  menace  alike  to  the 
worker  and  to  the  capitalist.  All  the 
real  interests  of  both  capital  and  labor 
are  opposed  to  war. 

To  the  worker,  selling  the  products  of 
his  hand  or  brain  for  wage  or  salary, 
war,  by  destroying  or  limiting  the  power 
of  international  exchange,  lowers  the 
value  of  real  earnings.  Real  wages  are 
counted  in  the  commodities  which  one 
can  obtain  in  exchange  for  one's  work. 
The  count  by  money  received  means 
little  or  nothing;  the  real  test  is  what 
money  will  buy,  and  the  intrinsic  value 
of  what  money  buys  is  determined  by  the 
facilities  for  free  exchange.  The  ideal 
position  for  the  earner  of  wage  or  salary 
is  that  he  shall  be  able  to  exchange  his 
earnings  for  any  product  produced 
in  any  part  of  the  world;  only  by 
that  means  can  he,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  make  the  best  use  of  its  products. 
What  war  does  is  to  destroy  the  means  by 
which  a  worker  exchanges  his  work  for 
what  the  world  has  to  offer. 

So  in  the  Great  War  there  was  the 
spectacle  of  men  unable  to  command 
with  their  wages  the  first  necessities  of 
life.  Things  were  bad  enough  in  the 
Allied  countries  which  had  access  to  the 
sea,  but  in  the  Central  empires  the 
sufferings  during  and  after  the  war  were 
indeed  terrible.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
perished  from  malnutrition.  Diseases 
such  as  consumption  had  fell  sway,  and 
millions  of  European  citizens  carried  and 
will  carry  to  their  graves  the  marks  of 
deprivation  which  they  endured. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  while  the 
masses  suffer  through  war,  the  capitalists 
and  financiers  make  gains.  What  we 
have  said,  however,  of  the  economic  in- 
terdependence of  nations,  and  of  the 
mutuality  of  interest  which  exists  and 
is  growing  among  the  world's  economic 
governing  powers,  forbids  the  conception 
that  capitalists  and  financiers  have  any 
interest  in  war.  The  successful  opera- 
tions of  modern  capital  can  only  be 
pursued  in  conditions  of  settled  peace. 
It  was  the  large  measure  of  peace  in 
Europe  that  reigned  between  1871  and 
1914  that  enabled  the  continent  as  a 
whole  to  make  such  unparalleled  progress 
in  wealth  and  population.     As  we  have 


seen,  the  trade  of  the  great  nations  in- 
creased enormously  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  the  war  of 
1914-18  could  have  been  avoided,  the 
economic  progress  of  the  years  1914-29 
would  have  eclipsed  all  previous  records. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  when  war 
breaks  out  a  great  demand  is  set  up  for 
the  products  of  certain  industries,  and 
that  great  immediate  gains  may  be  made 
by  government  contractors.  Even  for 
these,  however,  there  is  no  prospect  of 
permanent  gain.  Generally,  the  gains 
accruing  from  war  contracting  are  most 
unevenly  divided;  one  business  firm  may 
win  a  fortune;  another  may  as  easily 
lose  all  that  it  possesses.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  economically  the  Great 
War  was  a  terrible  disaster  for  British 
mining,  British  shipping  and  British  in- 
dustry; and  that  war  profiteers  were 
an  accompaniment  of  war  operations  does 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  real  and  substantial  financial, 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
Great  Britain  were  put  to  hazard  and 
suffered  disastrously. 

It  proved  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  of  British  industries  that 
suffered  most  severely  by  the  economic 
upheaval.  The  very  trades  upon  which 
British  greatness  was  built  went  to  pieces, 
and  indeed  had  to  be  deliberately  torn 
to  pieces  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  war. 
Measures  were  framed  for  safety  in  ship- 
ping which  amounted  in  effect  to  the 
suppression  of  old  trade  routes  and 
the  diversion  of  ships  from  one  sea  to 
another.  This  strategy,  while  it  helped 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  nation,  was 
nevertheless  fraught  with  far-reaching 
consequences  to  British  shipping  in  peace. 
Britain  was  compelled  to  risk  her  dearest 
and  most  arduously  won  economic  pos- 
sessions to  secure  her  war  position.  Be- 
cause ships  were  short  in  supply,  she 
had  to  cut  off  materials  from  great 
trades.  As  for  coal,  the  first  factor  in 
British  prosperity,  the  war  was  merciless 
to  British  interests,  and  it  remains  ques- 
tionable, after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
decade,  whether  British  coal  will  ever 
recover  its  pre-war  position.  These  are 
considerations  which  affect  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  they  have  as  much  significance 
for  master  as  for  man,  for  capital  as  for 
labor. 
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Xor  must  the  human  element  be  for- 
gotten. Whether  a  man  be  employed  or 
employer,  his  personal  relations  to  his 
country  and  his  kind  are  the  same;  he 
has  to  suffer  in  his  own  person  the  evils 
and  the  sorrows  of  war.  If  he  has  sons 
to  give,  they  are  given.  The  economic 
operations  of  war  are  directed  by  busi- 
ness men  and  officials  many  of  whom  lose 
their  sons.  How  idle  it  is,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  war  as  affecting  classes  un- 
equally ;  the  truth  is  that  all  alike  have  to 
share  the  common  consequences  of  a 
conflict  which  does  not  pass  until  the 
flower  of  a  nation's  manhood  has  been 
sacrificed  for  uncertain  ends. 

The  economics  of  war  here  discussed, 
although  a  matter  which  embraces  the 
fortunes  of  the  entire  world  and  of  all 
its  inhabitants,  is  of  peculiar  importance 
to  the  white  races,  and  especially  to  Eu- 
rope, which  is  still  the  fountain  of  white 
civilization.  The  world  is  led  by  the 
white  races,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  whites,  at  the  most  liberal  es- 
timate, amount  to  no  more  than  one  in 
three  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
world.  The  Great  War  thus  appears  as 
an  internecine  conflict  among  that  mi- 
nority of  the  world's  people  which  is 
responsible  for  the  leadership  of  civili- 
zation. 

Such  a  conflict  was  bound  to  have 
profound  reactions  in  the  world  at  large. 
In  India,  in  China,  indeed  in  all  Asia,  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the  white  races 
suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  and  of  power 
which  may  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences for  the  world  at  large.  If  the 
white  leadership  of  the  world  is  to  re- 
main, the  economic  and  political  dis- 
asters which  accompanied  the  greatest 
war  in  history  must  not  occur  again. 
White  civilization  could  not  sustain  the 
repetition  of  such  a  conflict,  enforced  by 
the  new  implements  and  methods  of 
destruction  which  science  is  still  busily 
adding  to  the  fighting  powers  of  the 
world's  governments. 

What  the  world  needs  is  an  economic 
synthesis  which  will  enable  it  to  make 
the  most  of  its  limited  resources.  The 
best  of  the  world's  organizers  perceive 
this,  and  despite  the  grave  difficulties 
which  are  presented  by  political  bound- 
aries and  customs  barriers  do  their  best 
to  co-operate  in  the  interests  of  a  general 
economic  advance.     We  see  increasingly 


the  formation  of  international  associa- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  industry 
and   for    the    conservation    of    resources. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
if  the  resources  of  Europe  could  be  used 
as  an  economic  unit,  just  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  used, 
there  would  be  an  enormous  encrement 
of  wealth  to  the  European  peoples.  Con- 
versely, if  the  United  States,  instead  of 
being  established  as  an  economic  unit, 
was  broken  up  into  many  political  states, 
each  with  a  customs  tariff  hostile  to  the 
other,  every  part  of  America  would  suffer 
disastrously.  The  progress  of  divided 
Europe,  in  face  of  constant  war  and  prep- 
aration for  war,  can  only  be  considered 
wonderful. 

It  is  not  that  a  self-contained  Europe 
is  possible,  or  that  self-containment  is  in 
itself  ideal.  The  United  States,  rich  as 
it  is  in  coal  and  iron,  field  and  forest,  oil 
and  copper,  lead  and  silver,  is  neverthe- 
less dependent  upon  other  nations  for 
a  large  variety  of  products.  A  Eu- 
rope united  economically,  or  bound  to- 
gether by  liberal  commercial  treaties, 
would  not  be  self-contained,  and  would 
still  have  to  seek  without  its  borders 
products  which  nature  has  denied  it  or 
given  it  inadequately.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  peaceful  and  liberal 
economic  intercourse  within  its  fine  area, 
continued  for  a  generation,  would  add 
enormously  to  its  economic  powers. 

Civilization  connotes  much  more  than 
the  development  of  economic  powers; 
nevertheless,  a  sound  economy  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  lives  of  men,  since  they  must 
be  fed  and  housed  and  provided  for. 
The  struggle  with  economic  forces  does 
not  end;  its  continuance  is  forced  upon 
mankind.  That  is  the  true  and  worthy 
warfare,  the  real  battle  of  life.  If  it  is 
to  be  waged  successfully,  if  men  are  to 
obtain  more  than  poor  results  from  ar- 
duous labor,  they  must  put  away  the 
ancient  conception  that  wealth  is  to  be 
gained  or  sustained  by  war  and  prepa- 
ration for  war.  The  Europe  of  1914  was 
an  armed  camp;  post-war  Europe  re- 
mains an  armed  camp,  with  great  ad- 
ditions to  aerial  fighting  forces  which 
menace  mankind  with  new  and  swifter 
methods  of  destruction.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  white  leadership  of  the 
world  remains  in  peril,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  mankind  is  frustrated. 
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uring  the  nineteenth  century  the 
external  characteristics  of  civiliza- 
tion underwent  a  greater  change  than 
had  occurred  in  them  during  any  preceding 
century.  This  change  has  been  so  great 
and  so  rapid  that  it  has  created  a  new 
mental  outlook. 

The  modern  mind  expects  change; 
new  technical  discoveries  of  all  kinds 
are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
modern  man  lives  in  a  world  whose  prog- 
ress has  become,  as  it  were,  automatic. 
Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  of  this  outlook  is  new.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
vast  majority  of  Mankind  lived  in  a 
static  world.  The  horse  and  the  sailing 
ship  were,  as  they  had  been  for  centuries, 
virtually  the  sole  means  of  transport, 
and — a  very  important  point — communi- 
cation depended  on  transport. 

On  a  rapid  survey  of  the  technical 
progress  made  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury our  attention  is  naturally  arrested 
by  two  characteristics — the  revolution  in 
means  of  transport,  and  the  revolution 
in  means  of  communication.  And  we 
further  notice  the  interesting  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time,  communication  has 
become  largely  independent  of  transport. 
Much  of  our  communication  still  depends 
upon  transport,  it  is  true.  It  is  the 
motor-car,  the  train,  the  steamship,  the 
aeroplane  that  carry  our  letters.  But 
the  land  telegraph,  the  submarine  cable, 
the  telephone,  wireless  telegraphy  and 
telephony  are  means  of  communication 
pure  and  simple. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  scientific  in- 
ventions of  the  nineteenth  century,  there- 
fore, it  is  inevitable  that  our  attention 
should  be  concentrated  chiefly  upon  the 
development  of  means  of  communica- 
tion and  means  of  transport,  implying 
by  "means  of  communication"  those 
that  exist  for  communication  only.  And 
we  shall  see  that  the  histories  of  these 


two  great  advances  are  entirely  different. 

The  one  owes  comparatively  little  to 
pure  science,  while  the  other  is  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  the  most  abstract 
researches  of  the  greatest  scientific  in- 
tellects of  the  time.  Indeed,  nowhere 
is  the  influence  of  science  on  invention 
more  marked  than  in  the  history  of  our 
present  means  of  communication. 

No  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  would  have  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  wireless  telegraphy.  That 
invention  became  a  concrete  fact  on  the 
basis  of  certain  recondite  and  highly  the- 
oretical speculations,  supported  by  the 
profoundest  mathematical  analysis.  The 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  was  an 
entirely  different  matter.  For  that  only 
a  comparatively  rudimentary  scientific 
knowledge  was  required,  in  addition  to 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  experienced 
practical  man. 

Evidence  exists  that  the  idea  of  the 
electric  telegraph  occurred  to  Samuel 
Morse  in  1832.  The  first  telegraph  line, 
however,  was  not  installed  until  May, 
1844,  when  it  was  laid  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  in  the  United  States. 
At  that  period  knowledge  of  electrical 
science  was  in  a  comparatively  rudi- 
mentary state.  Certain  simple  phenom- 
ena of  the  electric  current  had  long  been 
known,  and  its  generation  by  chemical 
processes  had  become  fairly  familiar. 
But  certain  characteristics  of  the  trans- 
mission of  electrical  currents,  which  were 
to  lead  to  practical  difficulties  later,  were 
not  even  suspected.  Morse's  achieve- 
ment was  by  no  means  an  accident,  but 
he  was  dealing,  in  the  land  telegraph, 
with  particularly  simple  electric  phenom- 
ena. This  became  apparent,  later,  when 
the  submarine  cable  was  invented. 

In  1850  the  first  submarine  cable  was 
laid,  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  it 
was  sufficiently  successful  to  inspire  the 
grandiose  project  of  laying  a  cable  across 
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the  Atlantic.  Again  and  again  did  the 
pioneers  of  this  great  undertaking  suffer 
defeat.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
imagination  and  public  spirit  of  the 
American  financier,  Cyrus  Field,  they 
would  have  had  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test. After  many  disappointments  and  a 
huge  expenditure  of  money,  material  and 
labor,  the  satisfactory  and  permanent 
communication  of  England  with  America 
was  achieved  in  1866. 

To  the  success  of  this  great  invention 
there  contributed,  as  usual,  many  small 
inventions.  The  manufacture,  winding, 
storing  and  paying  out  of  so  great  a 
length  of  cable  required  special  apparatus 
of  various  kinds.  But  one  essential  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  whole 
enterprise  was  that  of  the  mathematician 
— in  this  case,  Lord  Kelvin. 

For  us  the  importance  of  this  fact  is 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  advances  in  communication. 
Those  advances  were  achieved  only  by  a 
stricter  association  between  science  and 


EARLY  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH 

Charles  Wheatstone  (1802-75),  professor  of 
experimental  physics  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, promoted,  with  W.  F.  Cook,  the  prog- 
ress of  telegraphy  in  England.  This  is  the 
five-needle  telegraph  which  they  patented  in 
1837. 

Science    Museum,    South    Kensington 


INVENTOR  OF  MORSE  CODE 

His  experiments  with  electricity  led  Samuel 
Finley  Breese  Morse  (1791-1872),  the 
American  artist  and  scientist,  to  invent  a 
system  of  communication  by  means  of  elec- 
tric telegraph.  The  code  that  he  introduced 
perpetuates  his   name. 

industry  than  had  ever  occurred  before. 
An  interesting  aspect  of  this  association 
is  that  the  science  involved  was,  appar- 
ently, the  most  remote  from  practical 
affairs  of  all  the  sciences — the  science, 
namely,  of  mathematical  physics.  Kel- 
vin's services  were  invoked  because  it  was 
found  that  the  electric  current  in  a  long 
submarine  cable  seemed  to  behave  quite 
differently  from  a  current  in  an  ordinary 
land  wire.  Kelvin,  to  begin  with,  knew 
no  more  of  the  reason  for  this  state  of 
affairs  than  did  anybody  else. 

With  the  instinct  of  genius,  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  the  diffusion  of 
electricity  through  a  submarine  cable  was 
analogous  to  a  certain  problem  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  heat  through  a  conductor.  This 
problem  had  already  been  worked  out  by 
the  great  French  mathematician,  Fourier. 
All  that  Kelvin  had  to  do  was  to 
interchange,  in  his  mind,  certain  charac- 
teristics of  heat  conductors  for  corre- 
sponding characteristics  of  electrical 
conductors.  Once  this  was  done,  the 
form  of  the  two  problems  was  the  same. 
He  could  then  use  the  solution  given  by 
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MICHAEL   FARADAY 

Great  service  was  done  to  the  foundation  of 
electrical  science  by  the  investigations  of 
Michael  Faraday  (1791-1867),  the  brilliant 
experimenter  whose  discoveries  include  mag- 
neto-electrical induction,  whence  proceeded 
the  modern  dynamo. 
National   Portrait    Gallery,    London 

Fourier  and  interpret  it  in  electrical 
terms. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  obvious,  and 
it  is  one  that  subsequent  progress  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  to  confirm  over 
and  over  again.  Fourier's  researches 
were  undertaken  for  their  mathematical 
interest.  It  did  not  seem  that  they  would 
ever  have  any  practical  applications. 

Telephone  engineers  today,  besides  tel- 
egraph engineers,  would  find  it  impossible 
to  design  their  circuits  were  it  not  for  a 
purely  mathematical  discovery  called 
Fourier's  Theorem.  Indeed,  as  we  shall 
see  still  more  clearly  when  we  come  to 
consider  wireless  telegraphy,  the  history 
of  the  communication  inventions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  be  described  as 
the  discovery  of  uses  for  mental  achieve- 
ments that  everybody  considered  useless. 

/7iN  order  to  see  the  advances  in  com- 
<3I  munication  during  the  nineteenth 
century  as  one  connected  whole,  we  must 
begin  with  Michael  Faraday's   discovery 


of  electro-magnetic  induction  in  1831. 
The  biological  theory  of  evolution  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  century's  out- 
standing scientific  achievement,  but  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  even  that  the- 
ory will  affect  our  views  of  the  universe 
as  profoundly  as  the  scientific  outlook 
that  Faraday's  discovery  has  made  pos- 
sible. 

He  discovered  that  if  the  electric  cur- 
rent in  a  wire  is  varying  in  strength,  it 
can  create  a  current  in  a  neighboring, 
separate  wire.  The  current  in  the  second 
wire  is  strongest  when  the  current  in 
the  first  wire  is  being  made  or  broken,  for 
then  the  variation  of  current  in  the  first 
wire  is  greatest.  On  this  one  fact  rest 
practically  all  the  applications  of  elec- 
tricity to  industry. 

Scientifically,  the  phenomenon  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic induction  is  the  intimate  link 
between  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and 
those  of  magnetism.  For  it  can  be  shown 
that  an  electric  current  is  surrounded  by  a 
magnetic  field,  and  that  it  is  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  this  field  that  creates 
the  "induced"  current  in  the  second  wire. 


A   GREAT    MATHEMATICIAN 

The  mathematical  genius  of  Lord  Kelvin 
(1824-1907),  whose  name  is  borne  by  many 
valuable  inventions,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  He 
was  thereafter  consulted  on  many  enterprises 
of  a  similar  character. 
Photo.   Russell 
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If  a  wire  be  made  to  move  across  a  mag- 
netic field  a  current  is  created  in  the  wire. 
This  is  the  simple  principle  employed  in 
an  electric  generator.  But  before  Fara- 
day's discovery  could  be  fully  utilized 
its  mathematical  laws  had  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

Faraday  was  not  a  technical  mathema- 
tician. His  way  of  thinking  shows  very 
great  mathematical  insight,  but  he  had 
had  no  technical  mathematical  training. 
For  this  reason,  although  his  discoveries 
were  welcomed  by  the  scientific  world, 
his  theories  about  them  were  considered 
quite  unintelligible.  Highly  trained  math- 
ematicians, used  to  the  very  precise  vo- 
cabulary of  their  own  science,  stared 
helplessly  at  Faraday's  descriptions  of 
"lines  of  force"  and  "axes  of  power." 

Besides  this  difficulty,  however,  there 
was  a  deeper  reason  for  their  lack  of 
comprehension.  Nowadays  everybody 
with  a  wireless  set  can  talk  glibly  about 
electro-magnetic  waves  in  the  ether,  but 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  nobody 
referred  electric  occurrences  to  outer 
space  at  all.  Electricity  was  vaguely 
thought  of  as  being  some  kind  of  fluid 
which  either  resided  on  the  surface  of 
bodies  or  else  flowed  along  conducting 
wires. 

That  two  electrified  bodies  could  act 
upon  each  other  at  a  distance  was  well 
known,  but  this  action  was  regarded  as 
immediate  and  inexplicable.  The  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  of  electrified  bodies 
was  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact.  It  was 
further  supposed  that  electrical  attrac- 
tion, like  gravitation,  took  place  instan- 
taneously. An  electrified  body  was 
supposed  to  act  on  another  at  a  distance 
without  any  time  whatever  being  required 
for  the  transmission  of  this  action. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such 
ideas  current,  no  particular  importance 
was  attached  to  the  space  separating  elec- 
trified bodies.  Whatever  went  on  in  that 
space  happened  instantaneously.  Atten- 
tion was  directed  wholly  to  the  electrified 
bodies  and  away  from  the  intervening 
space.  We  can  see  that  the  mathematical 
mind,  in  this  instance,  actually  had  a  bad 
effect  on  science.  It  is  the  defect  of  that 
mind  that  it  is  too  easily  satisfied  with 
purely  formal  explanations,  provided  they 
are  of  a  kind  that  enables  results  to  be 
correctly  calculated. 

At  that  time  the  ether  was  a  perfectly 


well-known  concept.  It  had  been  in- 
vented to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light 
— in  particular,  the  fact  that  light  takes 
time  to  travel.  But  although  scientific 
men  were  quite  familiar  with  the  ether, 
they  made  no  attempt  to  apply  it  to  elec- 
trical phenomena. 

Faraday's  whole  conception  of  electric 


THE    EARLIEST    DYNAMO 

Onek  practical  demonstration  of  Faraday's 
theories  was  the  electro-magnet  which  he 
constructed  in  1831.  When  the  copper  disk 
was  rotated  a  current  was  generated  in  it 
and  the  apparatus  functioned  as  a  rudimen- 
tary   dynamo. 

Model  in   Science  Museum   of  original  in  the 
Royal  Institution 

phenomena  was  radically  different.  In 
his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  electrical  in- 
fluence spreading  out  in  all  directions 
from  the  conductor  in  straight  or  curved 
lines — his  "lines  of  force."  These  lines 
repelled  one  another  and  also  other  lines 
coming  from  a  similarly  charged  body. 
They  reached  across  space  in  huge  curves 
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to  terminate  on  some  other  body.  Along 
these  lines  existed  a  state  of  tension. 
They  were  trying  to  contract,  as  stretched 
elastic  tries  to  contract.  Hence  the  "at- 
traction" between  an  electrified  body  and 
some  other  body.  The  whole  field  of 
operations,  in  Faraday's  view,  existed  in 
the  intervening  space  between  electrified 
bodies.      If    his    view    was    correct    the 


WIRELESS   CONQUERS  THE  ATLANTIC 

On  December  12,  1901,  the  first  wireless  message  was  received 
on  this  lonely  aerial  at  Signal  Hill,  Newfoundland,  from 
Poldhu,  Cornwall,  thus  eclipsing  all  Marconi's  previous  experi- 
ments in  long-distance  transmission,  and  announcing  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  means  of  transatlantic  communication. 
Courtesy  of  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd. 


interesting  and  vital  part  of  an  electric 
current  was  to  be  found  outside  the  wire, 
and  not  inside  it,  or  on  its  surface.  This 
notion  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  ex- 
tremely paradoxical.  But  it  was  this 
inspiration  of  Faraday's,  as  we  now  know, 
that  made  wireless  telegraphy  and  teleph- 
ony possible. 


Although  Faraday's   actual  discoveries 
were  speedily  utilized,  his  theories  were 
neglected.     It  required  a  very  rare  type 
of  genius   to   see  the  inner  meaning  of 
Faraday's  remarks,  and  to  give  this  mean- 
ing precise  mathematical  expression.    The 
genius  appeared  in  the  person  of  James 
Clerk- Maxwell,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
great  and  expanding  world  of  wireless  is 
primarily  due.  He  agreed 
HHHHHII      w^    Faraday    that    the 
space   around   any   elec- 
trified     or     magnetized 
body  was   the  scene  of 
stresses    and    strains    in 
the  ether.    Variations  in 
the      electrification      or 
magnetization  of  a  body 
were  attended  by  varia- 
tions in  the  electric  and 
magnetic   forces   in   the 
surrounding  space. 

Clerk-Maxwell  gave 
these  connections  precise 
mathematical  expression, 
and  he  made  the  aston- 
ishing discovery,  on  ex- 
amining his  equations, 
that  these  variations  of 
electro-magnetic  force 
were  propagated  through 
the  surrounding  space, 
not  instantaneously,  but 
with  a  certain  definite 
velocity.  He  was  able 
to  calculate  this  ve- 
locity, and  reached  the 
extraordinarily  interest- 
ing result  that  it  was 
equal  to  the  velocity  of 
light. 

The  scientific  impor- 
tance of  this  discovery 
is  overwhelming.  It 
united  the  two  separate 
sciences  of  electro-mag- 
netism and  optics.  The 
phenomena  of  light  be- 
came, in  fact,  a  branch 
of  electro-magnetism : 
light  waves  are  merely  short  electro- 
magnetic waves.  This  discovery  was  pub- 
lished in  1864.  But  Clerk-Maxwell's 
ideas  were  too  original  to  be  appreciated 
immediately.  Even  Kelvin  never  ac- 
cepted  Clerk-Maxwell's  theory. 

Amongst  those  who  did  was  Heinrich 
Hertz,  the  brilliant  young  German  physi- 
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cist.  But  he  saw  that,  if  the  theory  was 
to  be  accepted,  it  must  be  experimentally 
confirmed.  In  1888  he  artificially  pro- 
duced electro-magnetic  waves  in  his  lab- 
oratory, and,  by  various  experiments, 
such  as  reflecting  and  refracting  them, 
showed  their  analogy  to  light  waves. 
Thus  a  great  scientific  theory  was  proved 
beyond  a  doubt.  Hertz  was  probably 
quite  satisfied  at  having  made  a  con- 
tribution to  pure  knowledge;  but  it  very 
soon  dawned  on  more  than  one  mind  that 
in  this  discovery  were  the  seeds  of  a 
mighty  revolution  in  our  means  of  com- 
munication. 

As  early  as  1894  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
made  successful  experiments  in  trans- 
mitting messages  by  means  of  wireless 
waves.  With  the  advent  of  Marconi  the 
practical  side  of  the  discovery  progressed 
rapidly.  In  June,  1897,  Marconi  sent  a 
message  over  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 
A  year  later  he  was  able  to  send  a  wire- 
less message  across  the  English  Channel, 
and  in  1901  he  successfully  telegraphed 
over  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles. 

A  full  account  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties that  had  been  overcome  and  which 
yet  remained  to  be  overcome  would  be 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
important  aspect  of  the  discovery,  from 
our  point  of  view,  is  that  it  was  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  the  most  abstract  scien- 
tific speculations.  It  is  natural  for  the 
outside  world  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  man  who  makes  a  scientific  dis- 
covery a  practical  success  than  to  the 
man  who  makes  the  discovery.  That  is 
why  Marconi's  name  is  a  household  word, 
while  Clerk-Maxwell's  name  is  known  by 
comparatively  few. 

The  further  developments  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  and  telephony  also,  are 
connected  with  the  further  developments 
of  theory.  It  was  in  1879  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes  published  his  researches  on 
the  electric  discharges  in  vacuum  tubes, 
researches  which  were  to  lead  to  the 
electron  theory  and  to  the  discovery  of 
X-rays.  Certain  modern  processes  in 
wireless  depend  directly  on  the  theory  of 
electrons,  which,  again,  is  an  outcome 
purely  of  the  passion  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Another  great  scientific  discovery, 
Einstein's  "Restricted  Principle  of  Rela- 
tivity," published  in  1905,  is  so  far  inno- 
cent of  practical  results. 


Amongst  scientific  discoveries  whose 
practical  application  became  immediately 
obvious  we  must  rank  X-rays,  discovered 
by  Rontgen  in  1895.  The  use  of  their 
marvelous  penetrative  properties  was  im- 
mediately realized.  It  was  through  these 
properties  that  they  were  discovered,  by 
what  we  might  term  an  accident.  They 
were  not,  like  Clerk-Maxwell's  electro- 
magnetic wa\es,  foreseen  theoretically. 
Indeed,  for  a  long  time  their  nature  was 
not  understood.  We  know  now  that  they  en- 
ter into  Clerk-Maxwell's  general  scheme; 
they  are,  in  fact,  extremely  short  elec- 
tro-magnetic waves,  and  it  is  to  their 
shortness  that  their  penetrative  proper- 
ties are  due. 

Their  use  in  medicine  and  surgery  is 
well-known.  A  less  known  use  of  them  is 
their  application  to  the  analysis  of  crys- 
tals. This  branch  of  research  is  of  grow- 
ing practical  importance  because  of  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  intimate  constitu- 
tion of  certain  substances. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  those  in- 
ventions which  were  the  outcome  of  the 
theoretical  developments  of  Faraday's 
discovery  of  electro-magnetic  induction. 
That  discovery,  however,  was  capable  of 
immediate  application  without  waiting  for 
the  long  train  of  theoretical  consequences 
worked  out  by  Clerk-Maxwell.  In  the 
dynamo,  as  we  have  said,  the  principle 
is  applied  directly.  Dynamo  designers 
have,  of  course,  their  own  technical 
problems,  but  the  only  important  dis- 
covery in  pure  science  that  they  utilize 
is  Faraday's.  And  with  the  invention  of 
the  dynamo  a  whole  host  of  industries 
came  into  being.  Its  importance  in 
transport  is  obvious.  Apart  from  elec- 
trically propelled  vehicles  the  whole  mo- 
toring industry,  since  dynamo  or  magneto 
is  an  essential  part  of  any  motor-car, 
rests  upon  Faraday's  discovery.  And 
there  are  other  industries  which,  although 
not  directly  dependent  on  the  dynamo, 
would  not  exist  in  their  present  form 
without  it.  A  very  good  example  of  this 
is  offered  by  electric  fighting. 

Now,  the  first  form  of  electric  lighting 
was  by  the  use  of  the  arc  lamp.  It  was 
in  1801  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  ob- 
served that  if  an  electric  current  be  made 
to  flow  through  two  pieces  of  carbon, 
whose  ends  are  in  contact,  an  electric  arc 
can  be  created  by  slightly  separating  the 
ends.     In  this  experiment,  of  course,  the 
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electric  current  was  generated  chemically, 
by  "cells."  In  a  repetition  of  this  experi- 
ment in  1808,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  used 
a  battery  of  no  fewer  than  2,000  cells. 
This  system  of  lighting,  although  inter- 
esting scientifically,  was  not  a  commer- 
cial proposition.  It  could  not  become 
one  until  means  of  producing  suitable 
carbons  for  arc  lamps  were  found,  and, 


EDISON  AND  HIS  PHONOGRAPH 

Almost  every  branch  of  science  has  been  affected  by  the  prolific 
inventive  genius  of  the  American,  Thomas  Alva  Edison  (1847- 
1931),  here  seen  seated  in  his  study  before  the  phonograph  that 
he  devised.  The  introduction  of  vast  improvements  on  former 
methods  employed  in  telegraphy  was  the  outcome  of  his  in- 
vestigations. 

Photo,    Underwood    &    Underwood 


what  was  more  important  still,  until  elec- 
tric current  could  be  generated  cheaply. 
Even  when  the  first  problem  was  solved 
there  was  no  large  demand  for  carbons 
until  after  the  Gramme  dynamo  was  in- 
vented in  1870.  This  was  the  first  really 
practical  and  economical  dynamo.  With 
its  invention  electric  lighting  by  arc 
lamps  made  rapid  progress.  Besides 
Faraday's  theories,  then,  the  great  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  electric  light- 


ing was  Davy's  discovery  of  the  arc. 
Dependent  on  the  dynamo  was  the  in- 
vention of  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
and  it  is,  even  more  than  the  arc,  a  record 
of  trial  and  error.  Experiments  began  as 
early  as  1841,  when  De  Moleyns  con- 
structed a  very  imperfect  lamp.  They 
were  continued  by  King  and  Starr  in 
1845,  by  Staite  in  1848  and  by  Watson 
in  1853.  None  of  these 
attempts  was  successful, 
partly  because  an  efficient 
dynamo  had  not  yet 
been  invented.  Even 
when  the  dynamo  was 
invented  the  construc- 
tion of  a  satisfactory 
filament  continued  to 
present  great  difficulties. 
Edison,  in  1878,  em- 
ployed a  filament  com- 
posed of  platinum  cov- 
ered with  carbon  for  trial 
purposes,  but  abandoned 
it.  Many  other  attempts 
were  made  along  these 
lines.  Metals  such  as 
platinum  and  iridium 
were  mixed  with  refrac- 
tory oxides  such  as  mag- 
nesia and  zirconia,  but 
in  no  case  was  the  result 
satisfactory. 

Finally,  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  of  whom 
Edison  was  one,  that 
the  incandescent  electric 
lamp  must  fulfil  certain 
conditions.  These  were 
as  follows:  The  filament 
must  be  of  carbon;  it 
must  be  in  a  vacuum; 
the  containing  vessel 
must  be  of  glass;  the 
filament  must  be  led  in 
by  platinum  wires  her- 
metically sealed  in  the  glass.  With  the 
construction  of  a  lamp  fulfilling  all  these 
conditions  the  problem  was  solved. 

Subsequent  researches  were  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  nature  of  the  filament. 
In  1897  Nernst  produced  a  lamp  where 
the  filament  was  of  magnesia.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  several 
metallic  filament  lamps  were  invented. 
Osmium,    tantalum,    tungsten    were    the 
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chief  materials  used.  Welsbach  suggested 
the  osmium  lamp,  and  the  tantalum  lamp 
was  produced  by  von  Bolton  in  1904. 

An  attempt  to  strike  out  a  new  path  in 
illumination  was  made  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mercury  vapor  lamp  by 
Cooper-Hewitt.  Bastian  and  others.  But 
the  high  hopes  at  one  time  entertained 
of  it  have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  economical  form  of  lighting, 
but  the  fact  that  it  does  not  reveal  ob- 
jects in  their  natural  colors  weighs 
against  it. 

The  manifold  advantages  of  electric 
lighting  are  obvious,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
an  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding artificial  light.  In  all  the  systems 
of  lighting  hitherto  invented  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  total  energy 
consumed  is  radiated  as  heat,  which 
greatly  diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the 
system. 

The  invention  of  means  of  transport, 
owes  comparatively  little  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pure  science.  The  various  im- 
provements that  had  been  thought  of 
from  the  time  of  Watt  to  that  of  Stephen- 
son were  suggested  almost  wholly  by  em- 
pirical considerations. 


In  the  time  of  Watt  the  relation  be- 
tween heat  and  work,  the  essential  part 
of  the  science  of  heat  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  steam-engine  designer,  was 
quite  unknown.  It  was  only  long  after- 
wards that  Sadi  Carnot  showed  that  heat 
does  work  only  by  being  let  down,  as  it 
were,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. This  discovery  was  remarkable  for 
its  time,  but  it  was  incomplete.  The  ac- 
tual quantitative  relations  between  heat 
and  work  were  still  unknown.  Those  re- 
lations were  discovered  by  Joule,  in  1843. 
A  quantitative  basis  having  thus  been 
provided,  the  science  was  then  in  a  po- 
sition to  develop. 

From  1849  onwards  the  branch  of 
science  known  as  thermodynamics  was 
developed  by  Clausius,  Rankine  and  Kel- 
vin. The  practical  advantages  for  the 
design  of  steam-engines  were  considera- 
ble, but  they  were  not  as  great  as  might 


EARLY  TYPES  OF  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC  LAMP 

About  1841  experiments  were  begun  in  the  construction  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
now  an  article  of  almost  universal  and  indispensable  household  use.  Its  creation  was  made 
possible  by  the  invention  of  the  dynamo  and  of  the  carbon  filament.  These  examples  are 
(left),  a  Swan  experimental  carbon  pencil  lamp,  1878-9;  (center),  a  Swan  early  commercial 
type,  c.  1880;  and  (right),  an  early  experimental  Edison  lamp,  1880.  The  last  two  have  a 
filament  produced  by  the  carbonization  of  a  vegetable  substance. 
Science  Museum,   South   Kensington 


James  Clerk-Maxwell  (1831-79),  left,  working  upon  the  concepts  of  Faraday,  published  his 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  in  1864.  A  development  of  Maxwell's  theories  by  the  German 
physicist  Heinrich  Hertz  (1857-94),  right,  produced  results  upon  which  wireless  communica- 
tion was  afterwards   based.      In    1888  he   demonstrated   the  analogy  between   electro-magnetic 

waves  and  light  waves. 
Left,  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 


His  investigation  into  the  electro-magnetic  waves  discovered  by  Hertz  led  the  distinguished 
scientist  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  (left),  born  in  1851,  to  pursue  his  great  pioneer  work  of  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  wireless  communication.  The  first  working  system  was  demon- 
strated in  1896  by  Guglielmo  Marconi  (1874-1937)  and  here  seen  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
whose  genius  lay  in  his  immediate  perception  of  the  practical  possibilities  inherent  in  a 
discovery  that  is   purely  theoretical. 

SCIENTISTS  AND  INVENTORS  TO  WHOM  WIRELESS  IS  DUE 

Left,  photo,  Elliott  &  Fry;  right,  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd. 
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have  been  expected.  Thermodynamics  is 
an  exact  science,  but  it  chiefly  contem- 
plates relatively  simple  processes  and 
idealized  substances.  The  phenomena 
presented  by  a  steam-engine  cannot  be  so 
satisfactorily  brought  within  the  abstrac- 
tions of  science  as  can,  for  instance,  the 
phenomena  presented  by  a  dynamo. 

A  great  practical  advance  resulted  from 
the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons'  invention  of  the 
turbine.  In  this  machine  jets  of  steam 
or  water  are  made  to  impinge  on  rotating 
blades,  or,  in  another 
form  of  the  machine,  it 
is  the  reaction  exerted 
by  the  issuing  jets  that 
causes  rotation.  The 
compound  steam-turbine 
was  introduced  by  Par- 
sons in  1884.  It  was 
fitted  with  a  condenser 
in  1891,  and  then  began 
to  be  used  in  electric 
supply  stations.  It  has 
achieved  its  greatest  tri- 
umphs in  transport  in 
its  application  to  the 
steamboat. 

The  main  transport 
invention  of  this  period 
is  unquestionably  the 
steam-engine.  A  great 
auxiliary  is  the  motor- 
car. But  the  discovery 
of  the  aeroplane  is  prob- 
ably of  even  greater  im- 
portance. Here,  again, 
we  have  an  invention 
that  is  almost  wholly 
empirical. 

We  may  fairly  date  the 
history  of  the  aeroplane  from  1904,  when 
the  Wright  brothers  made  two  flights  of 
three  miles  each  round  a  circular  course. 
This  triumph  was  the  result  of  long 
and  laborious  experiments.  It  was  most 
emphatically  the  outcome  of  trial-and- 
error  methods.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
science  of  aeroplanes.  Many  good  mathe- 
maticians are  working  at  the  problems  of 
aerodynamics,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
even  now  the  development  of  aeroplaning 
owes  more  to  step-by-step  experiments 
than  to  pure  science. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  survey  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  gramophone. 
Edison's  phonograph  was  invented  in 
1887,    and    exhibited    at    Paris   in    1889. 


Since  then,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
gramophone  has  been  greatly  improved. 
It  can  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, not  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  as  books  are  a  means  of  communica- 
tion. Its  nearest  analogy  is  the  invention 
of  printing. 

Just  as  that  invention  brought  the 
thoughts  of  great  writers  into  the  home, 
making  the  student  no  longer  dependent 
on  infrequent  perusals  of  rare  copies,  so 
the  gramophone  makes  possible  a  knowl- 


PROTOTYPE  OF  THE  GRAMOPHONE 

Although  sound  vibrations  had  been  graphically  recorded  on 
moving  surfaces  before  1877.  no  successful  method  of  repro- 
ducing them  was  available  until,  in  January  of  that  year,  Edison 
took  out  a  patent  for  his  tin-foil  phonograph,  shown  above. 
He   later   effected   many   improvements   upon    this    early   model. 

Science  Museum,  South  Kensington 


edge  of  that  other  great  medium  of  ex- 
pression, music,  which  is  not  confined  to 
what  may  be  obtained  by  infrequent  at- 
tendances at  rare  performances.  The  in- 
vention of  the  gramophone  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  ranked  amongst  the  empirical 
inventions.  The  science  of  sound  has, 
unfortunately,  always  proved  itself  singu- 
larly useless  in  practical  applications. 
Even  a  bell  presents  almost  insuperable 
theoretical  difficulties,  and  improvements 
effected  in  the  gramophone  have  been 
chiefly  the  result  of  trial  and  error. 

We  have  seen  that  our  survey  falls 
naturally  into  two  divisions:  those  in- 
ventions that  are  the  outcome  chiefly  of 
pure  theory,  and  those  that  are  the  out- 
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come  chiefly  of  empirical  observation. 
To  the  first  division  belongs,  on  the 
whole,  the  development  of  our  modern 
means  of  communication,  and  to  the 
second  division  belongs  principally  the 
development  of  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

There  are  hundreds  of  processes  which 
depend  upon  chemistry,  a  science  that 
also  underwent  great  developments  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  The  biologi- 
cal sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  except  by 
helping  us  to  conserve  forests  and  sea 
fisheries,  have  had  very  little  influence 
on  practical  life.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
this  will  always  be  so.     It  is  no  part  of 


our  present  task  to  prophesy  future  in- 
ventions ;  but  nobody  who  is  familiar  with 
the  effect  of  the  ductless  glands  in  alter- 
ing personality,  or  with  the  experiments 
in  rejuvenation,  can  help  wondering 
whether  the  great  biological  inventions 
of  the  future  will  not  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  of  them  all. 

Our  modern  world  differs  from  the  old 
chiefly  because  of  the  insight  and  reason- 
ing of  a  few  mathematicians,  and  the 
exhaustless  ingenuity  and  patience  of  a 
vast  host  of  practical  men  who  are 
ceaselessly  engaged  in  the  unending  task 
of  still  further  extending  the  conquests 
that  mind  makes  over  matter. 


ORIGINAL  MODEL  OF  FIRST  STEAM-TURBINE 

Sir  Charles  Algernon  Parsons,  born  in  1854,  founded  the  Newcastle  engineering  firm  of 
C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.  In  1884  he  first  introduced  his  parallel-flow  steam-turbine,  the  original 
model  of  which  is  shown  in  this  photograph  coupled  to  a  dynamo  (right).  In  1891  it  was 
fitted  with  a  condenser,  and  in  1897  an  experiment  in  its  utility  for  marine  propulsion  carried 
out  with  S.  S.  Turbinia  made  clear  its  advantages.  Further  experiments  with  larger  and 
faster  ships  produced  successful  results. 
Science  Museum,  South  Kensington,  by  permission  of  Sir  Charles  Parsons 
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5|T\urixg  the  earlier  years  of  President 
%&  Washington's  administration,  when 
methods  were  taking  shape,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  president  to  appear  in 
the  Senate,  with  such  of  his  cabinet  ad- 
visers as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  ex- 
plain the  general  plans  which  he  intended 
to  follow  in  pending  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments. 

This  practice,  if  continued,  might 
easily  have  developed  that  close  connec- 
tion between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  government  which 
gives  coherence  to  the  British  system  of 
a  responsible  cabinet.  But  President 
Washington  on  one  memorable  occasion 
experienced  opposition  from  his  Senate 
that  was  not  to  his  liking,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  personally  seeking  the  Senate's 
advice  in  advance  of  negotiation  was  soon 
abandoned.  Until  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  in  1801,  however, 
presidents  continued  the  practice  of  de- 
livering their  messages  to  Congress  in 
person;  but,  long  before  the  abandonment 
of  this  practice  by  President  Jefferson,  it 
became  the  custom  for  the  executive  to 
conduct  treaty  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments  without  asking  the  guidance 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  present  for  their 
'advice  and  consent'  only  the  finished 
product,  to  be  debated,  accepted,  rejected 
or  amended  according  to  the  Senate's 
pleasure. 

Such  was  the  long  established  practice 
when  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912 
opened,  to  usher  in  a  president  destined 
to  face  greater  international  complica- 
tions than  any  other  in  history,  and  to 
fail  of  the  consent  of  the  Senate  in  mat- 
ters of  world  moment  largely  because  he 
failed  to  seek  their  advice  while  planning 
his  methods  of  settlement. 


For  over  a  century  and  a  decade  be- 
fore 1914  successive  presidents  had  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  conducting  foreign 
negotiations  without  formal  consultation 
with  the  Senate,  and  of  sending  their  mes- 
sages to  Congress  by  messenger.     As  the 


PRESIDENT   WILSON 

Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1912.  At  first 
an  advocate  of  peace,  he  finally  countenanced 
America's  entry  into  the  Great  War.  This 
photograph  was  taken  during  the  electoral 
campaign. 

Photo.    E.X.A. 
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THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Republican  president  in  1901  and  re-elected 
in  1904,  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1858-1919) 
fought  political  corruption  at  home  and  up- 
held prestige  abroad.  He  is  seen  speaking 
during  his  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  in  1912. 
Photo,   E.N.A. 


two  major  parties,  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic,  maneuvered  for  advan- 
tage, pending  the  presidential  nominations 
of  1912,  none  contemplated  the  future 
that  awaited  the  successful  presidential 
aspirant;  none  could  foresee  the  restora- 
tion of  the  long  abandoned  practice  of 
delivering  presidential  messages  in  per- 
son; and  none  dreamed  of  the  complica- 
tions that  would  follow  from  the  practice 
of  complete  executive  control  of  treaty 
negotiations.  Indeed,  even  the  most  far- 
sighted  of  American  politicians  reckoned 
little  of  foreign  affairs. 

So  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  its 
pressing  problems  seemed  to  Americans 
little  related  to  the  issues  of  their  pending 
problem  of  selecting  a  president.  His 
major  tasks,  as  they  firmly  believed,  were 
to  be  concerned  with  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor;  monetary  reform; 
ballot  reform;  the  enlargement  of  the 
franchise  to  include  women;  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators;  pref- 
erential primaries  (a  device  for  enabling 
the  voters  of  the  several  parties  to  ex- 
press their  preference  respecting  the 
nomination  of  party  candidates) ;  the 
initiative  (to  give  to  the  ordinary  voter 
a  means  whereby  he  may  propose  laws 
without  the  intermediary  agency   of  his 


regular  representative) ;  the  referendum 
(to  enable  him  to  express  his  personal 
opinion  respecting  proposed  laws);  the 
recall  (to  enable  him  to  join  with  his 
fellow  voters  in  removing  officials  whom 
they  have  ceased  to  trust) ;  the  regulation 
of  transportation,  and  the  control  of 
trusts.  To  no  one  did  it  seem  necessary, 
that  the  candidates  should  be  sounded 
upon  questions  that  proved  to  be  more 
vital  than  all  of  these  combined:  military 
preparedness,  and  the  meaning  of  'en- 
tangling alliances';  the  ideals  of  Germany 
as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France  or  Italy ;  the  implications  of  mem- 
bership in  the  family  of  nations;  the 
right  of  the  executive,  by  virtue  of  its 
established  right  to  direct  pending  nego- 
tiations, to  make  promises  or  implied 
promises  to  foreign  governments  or  as- 
sociations of  foreign  governments;  the 
power  of  the  government  to  carry  the  na- 
tion into  a  world  court  or  a  world  League 
of  Nations  without  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Yet  these  last  were  the  questions 
awaiting  the  leadership  which  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1912  was  to  determine. 

When  the  political  waters  of  America 
began  to  be  troubled  in  1912  by  the 
spirit  which  always  appears  towards  the 
end  of  each  administration,  both  the  great 
parties  were  torn  by  factions,  factions 
born  wholly  of  domestic  issues.  In  the 
Democratic  party  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  a  spent  comet,  still  held  the  pub- 
lic attention,  still  represented,  though  in 
lessened  degree,  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  'new-eraists,'  whose  vision  of 
duty  lay  in  the  task  of  breaking  the  chains 
which  they  believed  predatory  capital  to 
have  placed  upon  their  nation.  Three 
defeats  for  the  Presidency  had  lessened 
Bryan's  personal  availability;  but  they 
had  by  no  means  destroyed  his  leadership. 
This  leadership,  however,  was  disputed  by 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  whom  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  beaten  in  the  presidential 
contest  of  1904. 

In  view  of  this  division  within  the 
party,  the  selection  of  a  candidate  was 
obviously  a  task  involving  grave  diffi- 
culties, especially  as  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  party  convention  would  be  necessary 
to  nomination. 

The  year  1912  found  the  Republican 
party  even  more  rent  by  faction,  even 
more  divided  between  a  conservative  and 
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a  radical  wing.  The  former  Republican 
president,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  dynamic 
center  of  the  party,  had  won  the  title  of 
militant  reformer  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  civil  service  com- 
missioner, police  commissioner  for  New 
York  City,  assistant  secretary  of  War, 
and  pre-eminently  as  governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 
During  his  two  years 
as  governor,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  fought 
the  'invisible  govern- 
ment' so  effectively 
that  his  administra- 
tion marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  a 
system  that  had  men- 
aced not  only  local 
but  national  govern- 
ment. The  'big  boss' 
system  survives  in 
certain  cities,  but  as  a 
menace  to  national 
power  it  is  a  scourge 
that  has  passed,  and 
no  man  did  more  to 
speed  its  passing  than 
Theodore     Roosevelt. 

In  1900  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  been 
elected  vice-president, 
with  William  Mc- 
Kinley  as  president, 
only  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency  upon  Mc- 
Kinley's  death,  in 
September,    1901. 

As  president,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  had 
found  the  movement 
for  unified  control  of 
industry  and  of  trans- 
portation alarmingly 
powerful.  In  1900  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  had 
effected  the  greatest 
corporation  ever  or- 
ganized, the  United 
States  Steel  Company,  with  stocks  and 
bonds  aggregating  $1,100,000,000  and 
with  untold  power  over  mines,  trans- 
portation and  subsidiary  manufactures. 
So  vast  was  its  power  that  for  several 
years  it  dominated  the  price  of  steel 
products.  Upon  a  similar  scale  had 
come  the  consolidation  of  minor  rail- 
ways  into   vast   systems,    culminating  in 


JOHN  PIERPONT  MORGAN 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  the  creation  of  the  American  finan- 
cier John  Pierpont  Morgan  (1837- 
1913),  whose  firm,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
of  Xew  York,  financed  many  great  en- 
terprises. 
Plwto,    Topical   Press   Agency 


the  formation  of  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company,  which  attempted  to  bring 
under  one  directing  head  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  had 
clearly  heralded  the  approaching  end  of 
railway  competition. 

At  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
however,  President 
Roosevelt  had  aimed 
a  blow  that  had 
checked  the  tendency. 
In  1904,  by  a  suit 
under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  he 
had  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  an  order  dis- 
solving it  as  an  illegal 
combination ;  and  in 
1912  the  court  had 
divorced  the  illegal 
union  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

By  such  measures, 
and  by  virtue  of  a 
genius  of  personality 
not  approached  by 
any  president  since 
Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  president 
by  reason  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley's 
death,  had  stood  forth 
by  1904  as  the  cham- 
pion of  progressive 
doctrines;  and  so 
complete  was  his  con- 
trol that  his  nomina- 
tion for  a  second  term 
of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded wasunanimous. 
Theodore  Roose- 
velt's progressive  ac- 
tivities had  continued 
during  the  years 
1905-1909,  with 
schemes  for  corporation  control,  suits 
against  great  trusts  suspected  of  violat- 
ing the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  arrange- 
ments for  conserving  public  interests 
in  water  power,  pure  food  laws  and 
laws  for  the  proper  protection  of  labor. 
At  the  end  of  what  he  considered  a 
second  term  as  president  he  had 
planned  and  effected  the  election  of  Wil- 
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liam  H.  Taft  as  his  successor,  and  retired 
to  hunt,  explore  and  study  nature  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa. 

During  his  absence  President  Taft  had 
made  clear  his  sympathy  with  the  Con- 
servative wing  of  the  Republican  party; 
and,  when  Roosevelt  returned  in  June, 
1910,  he  found  his  party  showing  alarm- 


WILLIAM   HOWARD   TAFT 

Born  in  1857,  William  Howard  Taft  was 
elected  president  of  the  U.S.A.  in  1908. 
His  tariff  acts  of  1910  diminished  his  popu- 
larity, and  he  was  defeated  at  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1912.  He  was  appointed 
chief  justice- in  1921. 
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ing  signs  of  splitting  up  into  two  factions, 
the  Progressives  and  the  Conservatives. 
The  insurgent  movement  had  shattered 
party  unity,  and  the  'lunatic  fringe'  led 
by  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  teaching  the  public  that 
Roosevelt  was  no  progressive,  and  that 
his  two  terms  of  service  as  president  had 
demonstrated  the  fact. 

In  January,  1911,  a  National  Progres- 
sive Republican  League  was  organized, 
apparently  in  the  interest  of  the  candi- 
dacy   of    Robert    M.    La    Follette,    now 


leader  of  the  senatorial  revolt  from  the 
policies  of  President  Taft.  Its  specified 
demands  were: 

1.  Election  of  United  States  senators 
by  popular  vote. 

2.  Direct  primaries  for  the  nomination 
of  elective  officials. 

3.  Preference  primaries  through  which 
the  people  might  directly  register  their 
choice  of  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president;  and  the  direct  election  of 
delegates  to  national  party   conventions. 

4.  Amendments  to  state  constitutions 
which  would  establish  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  recall. 

5.  A  stringent  corrupt  practices  act. 
Roosevelt,  soon  after  his  return  from 

Africa,  declined  an  invitation  to  join  this 
Progressive  League,  a  course  which  in- 
creased the  existing  suspicion  among  cer- 
tain Progressive  Republicans  that  he  was 
not  really  progressive  at  heart. 

On  February  10,  1912,  however,  seven 
Progressive  governors,  with  seventy  other 
Progressives  representing  twenty-four 
states,  had  met  and  urged  Roosevelt  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  On  February  11,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  he  had  announced  his  personal 
platform,  which  included  some,  though 
not  all,  of  the  principles  previously  pro- 
claimed by  the  Progressive  Republican 
League.  He  endorsed  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  the  short  ballot,  the  popular 
election  of  senators  and  presidential 
primaries. 

For  about  a  week  before  the  Conven- 
tion opened,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  was  in  session,  deciding  con- 
tests and  preparing  the  lists  of  delegates 
entitled  to  seats  as  voting  members  of  the 
convention.  Of  the  254  disputed  seats 
which  came  before  the  committee,  which 
had  power  to  make  up  the  temporary  roll 
of  the  Convention,  235  were  given  to 
Taft  delegates.  On  the  first  ballot  Taft 
received  the  nomination,  with  561  votes, 
to  107  for  Roosevelt  and  41  for  La  Fol- 
lette. There  were,  however,  344  mem- 
bers who  refused  to  vote,  and  they  were 
the  potential  nucleus  of  a  new  party. 

The  Republican  party  had  been  thus 
split,  and  a  new  party  was  in  train,  which 
was  actually  convened  in  national  con- 
vention two  weeks  later,  at  Chicago. 

Three  days  after  the  adjournment  of 
Taft's  convention,  and  twelve  days  be- 
fore   the    seceding    delegates    nominated 
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Roosevelt  as  the  Progressive  condidate, 
the  Democrats  met  in  national  convention 
at  Baltimore  (June  25).  The  Conserva- 
tive wing,  for  lack  of  a  more  magnetic 
leader,  gathered  about  Alton  B.  Parker; 
but,  when  a  movement  was  started  to 
make  Parker  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Convention,  Bryan  denounced  it  and  on 
June  29  he  electrified  the  Convention  by 
presenting  a  resolution  that  pledged  the 
Convention  to  nominate  no  man  who 
either  represented  or 
was  under  obligation 
to  the  great  financial 
interests  of  the  coun- 
try; and  with  the 
forensic  skill  for 
which  he  was  justly 
famous  he  carried  it 
by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Thus  the 
Democratic  party, 
before  the  actual  bal- 
loting for  candidates 
began,  had  committed 
itself  to  the  choice 
of  a  progressive  can- 
didate. The  candi- 
date writh  the  most 
progressive  record 
was  clearly  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Two  years  before, 
at  the  call  of  the 
Irish-led  Democratic 
machine  of  New  Jer- 
sey, he  had  suddenly 
stepped  out  of  the 
academic  into  the  po- 
litical world. 

In  the  state  elec- 
tions of  1910  Wilson 
had  been  elected  governor  by  49,000  in  a 
state  that  in  recent  years  had  been  con- 
sistently Republican. 

As  governor  of  New  Jersey  Wilson  had 
put  aside  the  machine  men's  demands  for 
'their  share,'  had  pushed  through  the 
legislature  his  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  his 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  his  Employers' 
Liability  Act  and  his  bill  for  creating  a 
public  service  commission,  practicing 
himself  what  he  called  'lobbying  for  the 
public' 

Recent  events  in  Washington  had 
cleared  the  stage  for  a  man  with  Wilson's 
conception  of  the  presidential  office.    For 


SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE 

Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  governor  of 
Wisconsin  from  1901-7,  became  U.S.A. 
senator  in  1905.  He  led  the  progres- 
sive faction  of  the  Republican  and  de- 
nounced Theodore  Roosevelt's  'conserva- 
tism.' 
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years  the  speakers  of  the  House  had  prac- 
ticed the  direction  and  promotion  of 
legislation  which,  in  Wilson's  theory, 
properly  belonged  to  the  president.  But 
on  March  19,  1910,  had  come  a  revolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  had 
stripped  the  speaker  of  this  power,  and 
thus  left  vacant  exactly  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  Wilson  believed  to  belong  of 
right  to  the  presidential  office. 

Thus  when  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  assembled 
at  Baltimore  on  June 
25,  1912,  to  choose 
a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  a  factor 
that  caused  anxiety 
to  seasoned  political 
aspirants. 

The  first  ballot  of 
the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention 
showed  440y2  votes 
for  Clark,  324  for 
Wilson,  148  for  Har- 
mon, 117^2  for  Un- 
derwood and  56  for 
unimportant  candi- 
dates. 

The  fortieth  ballot 
passed  with  no  deci- 
sion in  sight;  but 
Wilson  was  now  past 
the  500  line;  Clark 
and  Underwood  still 
trailed  behind;  while 
Harmon  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  politically. 
After  the  forty-sec- 
ond ballot  an  ad- 
journment was  taken, 
and  when  the  Con- 
vention resumed  balloting,  on  Tuesday, 
July  3,  Wilson  showed  602  votes  and 
Clark  329.  On  the  forty-fourth  ballot 
Wilson  showed  625.  On  the  forty-fifth 
it  was  Wilson  633,  Clark  306. 

After  that  came  the  deluge.  When  the 
forty-sixth  ballot  was  announced  Under- 
wood's name  was  formally  withdrawn. 
Champ  Clark  released  his  delegates  from 
their  pledge  to  support  him.  Senator 
Harmon's  name  was  then  formally  with- 
drawn, and  the  ballot  proceeded,  Wilson 
against  Clark,  with  delegates  released. 
Clark  received  84  votes,  Wilson  990. 
The    two-thirds    had    been    secured    and 
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Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  almost  certainly 
the  next  president;  for  the  Roosevelt  se- 
cession had  split  the  Republican  party 
into  two,  the  Taft  Republicans  and  the 
Roosevelt  Progressives. 

On  August  5  Roosevelt's  Progressive 
followers  met  at  Chicago  in  national  con- 
vention, and  on  August  7  it  formally  an- 
nounced a  third  party  ticket  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Hiram    Johnson,    of    California,    as    the 


CHAMP  CLARK 

Born  in  Kentucky  in  1850,  Champ  Clark  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress  in  1893,  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  in  1909- 
10,  and  its  speaker  in  1911.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1912  he  was  Woodrow 
Wilson's  rival. 
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Progressive  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president. 

The  presidential  election  of  1912  that 
followed  was  a  bitter  three-cornered 
fight,  Taft's  Conservatives,  Roosevelt's 
New  Nationalism,  and  the  latter's  near 
relative,  Woodrow  Wilson's  New  Free- 
dom, contending  for  what  most  unex- 
pectedly proved  to  be  the  right  to  lead 
America  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  history, 
the  Great  War.    But  in  neither  party  was 


there  the  faintest  suspicion  of  that  fact. 
All  signs  seemed  still  to  point  to  an  ad- 
ministration that  would  expend  its  chief 
energies  upon  domestic  problems. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  for  the  election  of  the  president 
and  the  vice-president,  not  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  but  by  presidential 
electors  (the  Electoral  College)  espe- 
cially chosen  for  that  purpose  alone.  The 
popular  vote,  while  an  index  of  public 
opinion,  does  not  decide  the  election.  In 
November,  1912,  electors  pledged  to  vote 
for  Wilson  were  chosen  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  435  in  all,  as  compared  with 
88  for  Roosevelt  and  eight  for  Taft.  The 
popular  vote  was  less  overwhelming,  but 
it  too  was  convincing:  Wilson  6,293,019; 
Roosevelt  4,119,507;  Taft  3,484,956; 
Debs  (Socialist)  901,873;  Chafin  (Pro- 
hibitionist) 207,828;  and  Reimer  (So- 
cialist Labor)  29,259. 

It  was  easy  to  point  out  that  the  popu- 
lar vote  thus  cast  against  Wilson  was 
vastly  greater  than  that  cast  in  his  favor; 
but  the  fact  remained  that  he  was  over- 
whelmingly victorious  in  the  Electoral 
College,  the  only  matter  of  practical  im- 
portance. 

On  March  4,  1913,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six,  Wilson  entered  the  White  House. 
For  the  first  time  since  1861  his  party 
had  been  given  effective  control  of  the 
government,  the  executive  and  both 
houses  being  Democratic. 

President  Wilson's  inaugural  address  was 
an  interesting  combination  of  the  pro- 
gressive ideals  that  had  secured  his  elec- 
tion, with  a  long  cherished  desire  to  see 
the  nation  return  to  the  original  principles 
upon  which  it  had  been  first  operated: 
'to  square  every  process  of  our  national 
life  again  with  the  standard  we  so 
proudly  set  up  in  the  beginning  and  have 
always  carried  in  our  hearts.'  The  sub- 
jects that  formed  the  center  of  his  pro- 
gramme of  restoration  were  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  downward;  the  reform  of  cur- 
rency and  banking;  the  curbing  of  the 
control  which  the  trusts  had  secured  over 
the  industrial  life  of  the  country;  and 
laws  for  the  promotion  of  social  justice. 

The  first  restoration,  however,  was 
naturally  the  restoration  of  the  South  to 
something  like  the  position  of  influence 
which  it  had  held  in  that  'beginning'  to 
which  he  desired  to  return.  The  over- 
whelming   victory    of    the    Democratic 
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party  had  indeed  made  this,  in  some  de- 
gree, necessary;  the  rule  of  seniority  of 
service  inevitably  gave  the  chairmanship 
of  many  committees  to  Southern  men 
whose  constituencies  had  kept  them  in 
office  despite  all  changes,  for  the  South 
had  never  ceased  to  be  Democratic,  and 


her  representatives  held  seats  never  ren- 
dered precarious  by  the  Republican  vic- 
tories that  had  kept  the  Democrats  in 
opposition  for  sixteen  years. 

President  Wilson's  first  Congress  had 
291  Democrats  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
a   combined   opposition  of   only   143,   of 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT'S    SUPPORTERS   ASSEMBLED   IN 
NATIONAL   CONVENTION   AT   CHICAGO 

After  the  Republican  party  had  split  into  the  two  factions  of  Taft  Republicans  and  Roosevelt 
Progressives,  the  latter  met  in  national  convention  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  on  August  5, 
1912.  Roosevelt  here  enunciated  the  principles  of  his  party,  including  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  and  the  destruction  of  machine  rule.  He  lost  in  the  three-cornered  fight  for  the 
Presidency  that  followed,  and  the  onus  of  determining  America's  attitude  in  the  Great  War 
fell  on  the  victor,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Photo,   E.X.A. 
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whom  124  were  Republicans,  6  were  Pro- 
gressive Republicans  and  13  were  Pro- 
gressives. The  Senate  was  more  evenly 
divided,  with  51  Democrats,  44  Republi- 
cans and  one  Progressive.  Of  the  58 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Southern  men  held  the  chairman- 
ships of  40,  and  among  these  were  nine 
of  the  ten  most  important.  The  Senate 
showed  a  smaller  percentage  of  Southern 
leaders  in  important  chairmanships;  but 
30  of  the  73  Senate  committees  were  un- 
der Southern  chairmen.  Of  the  ten  cabi- 
net ministers,  four  were  from  Southern 
states. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  world 
crisis  found  the  machinery  of  America's 
Federal  government  directed  by  men 
habituated  to  opposition.  Wilson's  in- 
augural address  breathed  a  lofty  note  of 
dedication.  'This  is  not  a  day  of  tri- 
umph,' he  said,  'it  is  a  day  of  dedication.' 
But  his  cabinet,  when  announced,  bore 
the  names  of  men  largely  responsible  for 
his  political  triumph:  William  J.  Bryan, 
secretary  of  State;  William  G.  McAdoo, 
secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Albert  S. 
Burleson,  of  Texas,  postmaster-general; 
Josephus  Daniels,  of  North  Carolina, 
secretary  of  the  Navy:  appointments 
which  conformed  to  the  best  traditions 
of  party  reward  for  party  service.  These 
appointments,  however,  were  less  rewards 
for  party  services  than  a  bid  for  party 
unity. 

On  April  7,  1913,  Wilson  summoned 
Congress  into  special  session,  and  de- 
livered in  person  his  first  presidential 
message.  It  devoted  itself  to  the  topic 
of  tariff  reform.  'The  object  of  the  tariff 
duties,  henceforth  laid,'  he  said,  'must  be 
effective  competition.'  Already  the  Demo- 
cratic leader,  Underwood,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
had  framed  a  tariff  bill  on  the  lines  which 
the  president  indicated,  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion. It  lowered  the  rates  by  about  eleven 
per  cent.,  and  provided  an  income  tax  to 
overcome  the  deficit  expected  to  result. 
Despite  the  combined  opposition  of  120 
Republicans,  14  Progressives  and  5  Lou- 
isiana Democrats,  who  wanted  more  pro- 
tection for  sugar,  the  Underwood  tariff 
passed  both  houses,  but  only  after  the 
president,  on  May  26,  1913,  had  warned 
the  country  that  an  insidious  lobby  of 
'the  interests'  had  invaded  Washington 
and  was  seeking  by  stealth  to  defeat  the 


measure,  a  warning  which  a  later  Con- 
gressional investigation  convincingly  jus- 
tified. On  October  3,  1913,  President 
Wilson  signed  the  Underwood  tariff  bill, 
not  as  a  perfect  measure,  but  as  an 
earnest  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
party  that  the  people  had  placed  in  con- 
trol. 

Long  before  that  date,  however,  the 
administration  was  deep  in  the  problem 
of  banking  and  currency  reform.  Sena- 
tor Owen  and  Congressman  Glass,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  president,  had  prepared 
a  bill  to  that  end,  which,  on  June  23,  the 
president  commended  to  Congress.  On 
June  26  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  after  prolonged 
debate  it  passed  both  houses  without  ma- 
terial alteration,  and  on  December  23, 
1913,  it  received  the  president's  signa- 
ture. Its  aim,  and  its  result,  was  the 
creation  of  an  elastic  currency,  with  the 
consequent  lessening  of  the  danger  of 
panics  such  as  had  so  often  devastated 
American  business. 

So  far  the  Bryan  connection  had  un- 
doubtedly proved  a  source  of  strength; 
and  it  was  not  less  so  in  carrying  out  the 
third  element  of  the  president's  pro- 
gram, the  control  of  trusts,  whose  in- 
creasing dominance  had  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  American  history 
for  about  three  decades  or  more. 

The  centralizing  of  the  control  of  in- 
dustry had  greatly  increased  production. 
The  steel  industry,  barometer  of  business 
in  the  modern  world,  had  produced  4,277,- 
071  tons  in  1900;  by  1914  its  output  was 
approximately  32,000,000  tons.  And 
many  other  manufacturing  industries, 
during  that  same  period,  showed  gains 
as  great;  but  in  all  alike  the  gains  were 
made  by  methods  of  centralized  control 
which  tended  to  submerge  the  individual 
into  the  group,  and  to  make  highly  or- 
ganized groups,  employers  or  employees, 
the  units  of  human  society. 

With  a  racial  diversity  such  as  no 
other  nation  has  ever  known,  America 
had  been  standardized  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. So  far  as  material  existence  was 
concerned  all  races  had  been  levelled  to 
a  pattern ;  and  the  conviction  was  growing 
that  this  process  extended  to  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men  as  well  as  to  their  out- 
ward appearance.  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  for  every  able  machine  keeper  there 
was  an  ever-open  way  of  escape  upward, 
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the  cry  was  being  raised  that  centralized 
industrial  control  and  intense  specializa- 
tion were  turning  human  souls  into  mere 
automatons. 

In  his  volume,  The  New  Freedom, 
President  Wilson  had  already  written 
down  his  interpretation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  his  prophecy  of  what  would 
happen  unless  present  tendencies  toward 
absolute  control  by  corporations  could  be 
altered.  His  election  to  the  Presidency 
had  placed  him  in  a  position  where  he 
might  properly  hope  to  alter  them;  and 
early  in  1914  he  announced  his  prelimi- 
nary plan  of  attack.  It  contained  five 
specific  elements: 

1.  A  Federal  commission  to  supervise 
all  persons,  whether  individuals  or  cor- 
porations, engaged  in  interstate  trade. 

2.  The   prevention   of   interlocking   di- 


rectorates among  great  banks,   railways, 
mining  corporations  and  trust  companies. 

3.  The  clarification  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890,  by  specifying  a 
number  of  actions  that  should  be  con- 
sidered unlawful  under  its  provisions. 

4.  The  definite  prohibition  of  rebates, 
price  discrimination,  and  other  acts  of 
unfair  competition. 

5.  The  conferring  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  power  to  regu- 
late the  issue  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  the  expenditure  of  funds  accruing 
from  such  issues. 

In  process  of  enactment  the  five  were 
telescoped  into  two,  the  first  creating  a 
Federal  trade  commission,  to  check  the 
rising  power  of  trusts,  and  the  second, 
called  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  de- 
signed to  afford  suitable  punishments  for 


WOODROW  WILSON  DELIVERS  HIS  FIRST  PRESIDENTIAL 
MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

For  112  years  no  president  of  the  United  States  had  addressed  Congress  in  person  when  on 
April  7,  1913,  President  Wilson  spoke  personally  on  the  subject  of  tariff  reform  to  Congress 
assembled  in  special  session  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  new  president  is  seen  at 
the  reading  desk,   with    Speaker   Clark    (left)    and   Vice-President    Marshall    (blurred)    seated 

on  the  rostrum  behind  him. 
Photo,  Topical  Press  Agency 
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such  corporations  as  ventured  to  exercise 
undue  powers.  The  latter  law  made  it 
unlawful,  for  example,  for  one  corpora- 
tion to  acquire  control  of  another  by 
securing  possession  of  its  stock,  and 
prohibited  interlocking  directorates,  save 
under  specified  conditions.  Under  it  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  were  given  power  to 
execute  the  law  under  court  supervision. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust  Act  provided  that  labor 
organizations  should  not  be  deemed  'com- 
binations or  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade'  in  the  sense  contemplated  by 
anti-trust  legislation;  but  a  Federal  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  January,  1921, 
considerably  restricted  the  immunity  thus 
accorded  labor  unions  by  declaring  sec- 
ondary boycott  not  legalized  by  the  Clay- 
ton Act. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  however, 
perils  soon  proved  more  fast-moving  than 
solutions;  and  Bryanism  soon  ceased  to 
be  reckonable,  even  by  the  administration, 
as  an  asset.  Having  packed  the  diplo- 
matic service  with  his  own  partisans, 
whom  he  euphemistically  called  'deserv- 
ing Democrats,'  he  faced  his  problems 
with  child-like  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
phrases,  and  child-like  ignorance  regard- 
ing the  ways  of  diplomats. 

Since  the  outcome  of  American  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  had  become 
apparent,  a  new  idealism  had  tended 
more  and  more  to  appear  in  America's 
relations  with  the  West  Indies  and  with 
Central  America.  Under  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  the  spirit  of  the 
Cuban  policy  had  been  cautiously  applied 
to  avert  the  financial  ruin  that  from  time 
to  time  had  menaced  one  or  another  of 
the  states  of  the  Caribbean.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  1903-4,  had  taken  Panama 
under  American  protection  by  specific 
treaty  agreements.  In  1907  he  had  con- 
vened at  Washington,  with  the  aid  of 
President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  a  conference 
representing  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rico,  and 
there  treaties  and  conventions  were  signed 
by  the  delegates  of  the  latter  states 
pledging  their  respective  governments  to 
ten  years  of  peace.  In  1907  Santo  Do- 
mingo's request  to  be  taken  under  the 
financial  control  of  the  United  States  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate  at  President 


Roosevelt's  suggestion,  and  a  formal 
treaty  had  been  made  defining  that  re- 
lationship. By  the  date  of  Wilson's  in- 
auguration it  was  evident  that  the  old 
policy  of  leaving  American  neighbors  to 
their  fate,  provided  that  fate  did  not 
mean  the  extension  of  European  control 
over  them,  had  given  place  to  a  new 
policy  of  keeping  them  from  falling  into 
financial  or  political  conditions  that  might 
tempt  aggression  from  European  powers. 

This  new  American  policy  had  met 
with  grave  suspicion  in  Mexico,  and 
Americans  had  been  securing  concessions 
and  initiating  developments  which  aroused 
the  fear,  perhaps  not  wholly  groundless, 
that  Mexico  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
a  sort  of  industrial  dependency  of  the 
United  States.  In  1911  Francisco  Ma- 
dero  had  succeeded  in  driving  out  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  securing  an  election  that  made 
himself  president  and  winning  the  recog- 
nition of  the  United  States  and  other 
leading  powers.  But  his  promises  had 
remained  unfulfilled;  he  had  lost  his 
dominant  following,  and  in  1913  had 
been  captured  and  imprisoned  by  a  new 
rebel  leader,  General  Victoriano  Huerta. 
Five  days  after  his  capture  Madero  and 
his  vice-president  had  been  shot  at  night, 
February  23,  1913,  while  in  the  hands  of 
Huerta's  officers;  and  on  March  3,  1913, 
the  day  before  Wilson's  inauguration, 
Huerta  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  that 
made  him  president  of  Mexico. 

Following  long  established  custom,  the 
European  nations  had  recognized  Huerta, 
as  they  had  recognized  his  predecessors, 
asking  no  questions  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  power  which  was  his.  But  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sternly  refused  to  follow 
such  precedent.  Toward  the  end  of 
March,  1913,  he  formulated  his  general 
policy,  to  cover  Mexico  and  all  Central 
and  South  America,  in  the  words  that 
pledged  co-operation  'only  when  supported 
at  every  turn  by  the  orderly  processes  of 
just  government  based  upon  law.'  But 
it  soon  became  unmistakably  evident  that 
a  'just  government  based  upon  law'  did 
not  exist,  nor  was  likely  to  arise,  in  Mex- 
ico; and  President  Wilson  expressed  his 
realization  of  that  fact  in  the  words:  'We 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
seek  to  seize  the  power  of  government  to 
advance  their  own  personal  interests  or 
ambition.  .  .  .  We  dare  not  turn  from 
the   principle    that    morality,    not    expe- 
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diency,  is  the  thing  that  is  to  guide  us.' 

These  statements  made  no  change  in 
Huerta's  plans,  nor  did  they  appeal  to 
the  Mexican  people,  suspicious  as  they 
were  of  America's  attitude  toward  their 
independence.  But  the  refusal  of  recog- 
nition made  it  difficult  for  Huerta  to 
borrow  money,  and  encouraged  other  am- 
bitious rebel  leaders,  Venustiano  Car- 
ranza  and  Francisco  Villa,  to  rebel  against 
him. 

President  Wilson's  policy  was  by  this 
time  bitterly  denounced  by  many  of  his 
own  party  leaders,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  party  and  by  the  American 
ambassador  in  Mexico.  Henry  Lane  Wil- 
son. To  recall  the  offending  ambassador 
was  easy,  but  to  supply  the  deficiency 
thus  created  at  a  time  of  crisis  required 
recourse  to  the  expediency  of  sending  a 
personal  representative,  since  the  sending 
of  a  new  ambassador  would  have  been  in 
effect  the  recognition  of  Huerta.  Ac- 
cordingly John  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  was 
selected  to  bear  to  Mexico  the  demands 
of  the  American  chief  executive,  which 
included  a  cessation  of  warfare,  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  a  general  election  free  from 
control  by  the  existing  Mexican  authority, 
and  one  in  which  Huerta  himself  should 
not  be  a  candidate.  These  demands 
Huerta  scornfully  rejected,  thus  chancing 
the  'big  stick'  that  had  been  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  the  strenuous  days  of  Roose- 
velt. 

But  the  'big  stick'  failed  to  appear. 
Instead  there  emerged  a  new  species  of 
foreign  policy,  one  that  puzzled  the  Mexi- 
can usurper,  enraged  the  American  op- 
position and  the  party  of  the  president 
alike,  and  called  from  Europe  unbounded 
scorn.  Its  first  tenet  declared:  'Every- 
thing that  we  do  must  be  rooted  in  pa- 
tience and  with  calm,  disinterested  de- 
liberation. We  can  afford  to  exercise  the 
self-restraint  of  a  really  great  nation 
which  realizes  its  own  strength  and  scorns 
to  misuse  it.' 

In  October,  1913,  came  the  additional 
Wilsonian  announcements,  heartening  to 
Mexico  and  her  neighbors,  distant  and 
close  at  hand,  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
believed  it:  'The  United  States  will  never 
again  seek  one  additional  foot  of  terri- 
tory by  conquest.' 

These  declarations  once  made,  Presi- 
dent W7ilson  settled  down  to  what  he 
called   'watchful   waiting,'   a  phrase  sus- 


ceptible of  being  understood  as  waiting 
for  an  opportunity.  In  the  face  of  not 
inconsiderable  provocation  from  Huerta, 
he  exercised  admirable  self-restraint;  but 
left  Huerta  unrecognized.  At  last  one 
action,  interpreted  by  Huerta.  and  per- 
haps with  justice,  as  inconsistent  with 
America's  verbal  creed,  precipitated  a 
crisis.  On  April  10,  1914.  some  American 
bluejackets  who  had  landed  at  Tampico 
for    oil    and   gasoline   were    arrested    by 


VICTORIANO   HUERTA 

His  desertion  of  Madero  in  1913  resulted  in 
General  Victoriano  Huerta's  accession  to 
short-lived  governmental  power  in  Mexico. 
Popular  antagonism  brought  about  his  resig- 
nation in  1914,  and  in  1916  he  died  in  exile. 
Photo,    Associated   Press 

Huerta's  officers.  Although  Huerta 
promptly  released  the  prisoners  and  ex- 
pressed regret  for  their  arrest.  Admiral 
Mayo,  commander  of  the  American  forces 
in  the  harbor,  without  express  authority 
from  President  Wilson,  demanded  addi- 
tional reparation  in  the  form  of  a  spe- 
cific, formal  apology,  the  punishment  of 
the  officers  responsible  for  the  arrests 
and  a  salute  of  the  American  flag  before 
six  o'clock  p.m.  on  April  19.  These  things 
Huerta  refused,  and  on  April  20  President 
Wilson  appeared  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  and  asked  for  the  passage  of 
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REBEL  MEXICAN  LEADERS  WHO  CHALLENGED  HUERTA'S  POWER 

The  murder  of  Madero  in  1913  drove  Venustiano  Carranza  (left)  into  strong  opposition  to 
the  provisional  president  Huerta,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  general  in  chief  in  the  revolution 
that  he  initiated.  Recognized  by  Wilson  as  Mexico's  de  facto  president  in  1916,  Carranza 
was  himself  killed  by  revolutionaries  in  1920.  Francisco  Villa  (right),  famous  as  a  leader 
of  guerilla  warfare,  supported  Carranza  against  Huerta  in  1914,  but  later  opposed  the  former 
and  attacked  the  government  he  set  up. 
Photo,  Keystone   View  Co.   and   (right)  E.N. A. 


a  resolution  that  would  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  force  against  Huerta.  The 
House  promptly  adopted  the  resolution, 
337  to  37,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  on  April  21,  compelled  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  German  ship  loaded  with  mu- 
nitions for  Huerta,  the  American  forces 
had  occupied  Vera  Cruz.  War  with  Mex- 
ico now  seemed  inevitable;  but  the  me- 
diation of  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile 
managed  to  avert  it,  though  126  Mexi- 
cans had  been  killed  and  195  wounded, 
and  8  American  marines  had  perished, 
during  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  in 
preparation  for  the  salute  that  never 
came. 

But  the  odds  were  too  strong  for 
Huerta,  who  retired  to  Europe  on  July 
15;  and  within  about  a  month  the  new 
dictator,  'First  Chief  Carranza,  marched 
triumphant  into  the  capital  city.  About 
his  present  power  there  was  no  doubt, 
and  on  September  15  President  Wilson 
ordered  the  removal  of  American  troops 


from  Vera  Cruz,  leaving  Carranza  to 
face,  not  peace,  but  his  embittered  ally, 
Francisco  Villa,  now  bent  upon  revolu- 
tion. Soon  his  efficient  devastation  of 
the  northern  provinces  had  brought  them 
to  starvation;  and  on  March  6,  1916,  Villa 
ventured  to  invade  American  territory, 
killing  eighteen  American  citizens  on  the 
soil  of  New  Mexico. 

At  once  6,000  American  troops  under 
Pershing  were  detailed  to  pursue  him 
into  Mexican  territory,  there  to  aid 
Carranza  and  capture  his  rebellious  an- 
tagonist, Villa.  But  Carranza  at  once 
declared  foreign  invasion,  even  though  it 
professed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
existing  government,  an  outrage  on  Mex- 
ican sovereignty;  and  while  the  two  na- 
tions disputed  over  this  fine  point  of  pro- 
cedure Villa  again  crossed  the  American 
border  and  invaded  Texas.  Again  Gen- 
eral Pershing  pursued  him  into  Mexico; 
but  when  the  year  1917  dawned  Villa 
was  still  at  large,  Carranza  was  still  un- 
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reconciled  to  America's  method  of  aiding 
his  government,  and  the  world  was  won- 
dering what  difference  the  president  of 
the  United  States  could  see  between  the 
banished  Huerta  and  the  victorious  Car- 
ranza,  and  why  international  morality 
had  dictated  the  banishment  of  the  one 
and  the  success  of  the  other. 

In  January,  1917,  the  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Mexico,  and  the 
American  nation  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  neither  'watchful  waiting'  nor 
military  invasion  had  served  to  lessen  the 
Mexican  problem. 

Meanwhile  Colombia  had  raised  the 
issue  of  damages  due  to  President  Roose- 
velt's Panama  Canal  policy,  and  on  June 
16,  1914,  a  treaty  had  been  signed  giv- 


ing Colombia  $25,000,000  and  preferen- 
tial privileges  on  the  canal  in  return  for 
her  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Panama,  a  treaty  not  to  be  ratified  until 
1919,  after  the  Senate  had  eliminated 
the  first  article  expressing  the  regret  of 
the  United  States  for  events  that  had  in- 
terrupted the  course  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  nations,  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  one  other  respect,  also,  the  canal 
had  led  to  friction  and  foreign  adjust- 
ment. In  1912  Congress  had  exempted 
American  coastwise  trade  from  a  toll  of 
$1.25  per  ton  imposed  upon  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  canal.  Great  Britain 
had  protested,  declaring  that  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote    Treaty    guaranteed    uniform 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND   HIS  CABINET  IN   1914 

Upon  Huerta's  refusal  to  agree  to  President  Wilson's  demands  in  April,  1914,  the  latter 
asked  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  justifying  armed  intervention  in  Mexico.  By  337  votes 
to  37  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  resolution,  declaring  that  their  action  was 
directed,  not  against  Mexico  as  a  country,  but  against  General  Huerta.  Preparations  for 
war   went    forward,    but   it   was   averted   by   the   mediation   of   Argentina,    Brazil    and    Chile. 

Huerta  resigned  on  July   15. 
Photo,  American  Press  Association 
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charges  upon  all  vessels  using  the  canal. 
On  March  4,  1914,  President  Wilson 
boldly  declared  in  favor  of  the  British 
contention,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
a  reluctant  Congress  to  his  point  of  view. 
America  faced  her  world  war — hers 
from  the  first  if  the  president's  interpre- 
tation of  its  meaning  be  accepted,  as 
Congress  had  accepted  it — with  a  standard 
of  living  the  highest  in  the  world,  if  not 
the  highest  in  any  land,  in  any  age.  With 
a  population  approaching  120,000,000  and 


GENERAL  PERSHING 

This  photograph  of  the  well-tried  American 
general,  John  Joseph  Pershing,  was  taken 
during  his  Mexican  expedition  against  Fran- 
cisco Villa  in  1916.  In  1917  Pershing  com- 
manded the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  the  Great  War. 
Photo,   E.N. A. 


the  largest  entirely  free  market  in  the 
world,  stretching  over  3,000,000  square 
miles,  she  had  not  yet  discovered  any 
very  active  interest  in  foreign  markets, 
but  was  content  to  prosper  apart,  behind 
her  high  tariff  walls,  and  to  thank  God 
that  the  strife  of  nations  was  not  her 
strife.  England  she  gladly  accepted  as 
her  middleman,  trusted  to  bring  to  her 
shores  the  tea,  furs,  rubber,  raw  silk  and 
other  foreign  material  needed  for  her 
comfort  and  industrial  prosperity. 


Her  educational  machinery,  decentral- 
ized and  locally  controlled,  while  far  from 
perfect,  was  available  for  all  classes,  and 
her  vast  system  of  public  libraries  brought 
the  elements  of  culture  within  easy  reach 
of  virtually  everyone  who  cared  to  make 
the  slight  exertion  necessary  to  enjoy 
them.  The  development  of  railways,  so 
rapid  since  the  Civil  War,  had  opened 
even  the  most  distant  corners  of  the 
country  to  communication  with  the  out- 
side  world. 

This  extension,  with  accompanying  im- 
provements in  roads  and  waterways,  had 
wrought  a  marvellous  change,  in  both 
urban  and  rural  life.  The  farmer  or 
ranchman  of  a  few  generations  earlier 
had  produced  on  his  own  grounds  almost 
everything  that  his  life  demanded.  His 
heat  came  wholly  from  wood,  cut  with 
an  axe  wielded  by  his  own  hand.  He 
killed  and  cured  his  own  meat  and  pro- 
duced his  own  wool,  which  was  cleaned 
and  carded  on  his  own  premises  and 
worked  on  domestic  looms  or  spinning- 
wheels  which  were  part  of  the  normal 
household  furniture.  A  tiny  village 
within  not  too  easy  reach  was  resorted 
to  for  a  few  articles  such  as  pepper,  salt, 
sugar  and  spices,  and  served  as  an  ex- 
change for  such  surplus  products  as  he 
could  readily  carry  with  him  on  horseback 
or  pack-mule.  His  shoes  had  been  gen- 
erally made  by  the  village  shoemaker, 
who  used  the  leather  that  his  customer's 
own  cattle  had  supplied;  and  his  own 
grain  was  ground  for  'toll'  by  the  local 
mill.  In  the  village,  if  not  too  small, 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  factory  that  made 
the  small  agricultural  implements  with 
which  he  labored.  But  in  general  he  had 
owed  astonishingly  little  to  'the  settle- 
ments.' 

By  the  opening  of  the  decade  before 
the  Great  War  rural  conditions  were  com- 
pletely altered.  Centralized  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping  facilities  beyond  all 
precedent  in  history  connected  him  with 
the  hitherto  distant  world.  A  free  mar- 
ket throughout  the  entire  nation  offered 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  organized,  nation-wide  eco- 
nomic service,  and  the  most  secluded 
rancher  of  1914  was  within  easy  reach 
of  the  latest  Paris  models,  the  newest 
styles  of  manufactured  goods,  the  most 
recent  patents  in  prepared  foodstuffs, 
the   latest    editions   of   metropolitan   pa- 
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pers  and  magazines  that 
brought  him  the  world's 
news  of  the  hour. 

This  transition  from 
the  period  of  the  farmer's 
self-sufficiency  to  that 
of  rural  dependence 
upon  cities  had  been  so 
gradual  that  the  new 
generation,  born  to  new 
privileges  of  world  con- 
tact, scarcely  realized 
how  amazing  was  the 
difference  between  its 
position  and  that  of  its 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

These  changes  had,  of 
course,  been  accompa- 
nied by  enormous  growth 
in  the  size  of  factories, 
a  standardization  of 
products,  and  the  inev- 
itable congestion  of  pop- 
ulation into  great  indus- 
trial centers.  In  1890 
only  about  36  per  cent. 
of  America's  population 
had  dwelt  in  towns  of 
over  2,500  inhabitants. 
By  1910  the  urban  pop- 
ulation had  grown  to 
over  46  per  cent.,  and 
by  1914  probably  one 
half  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation lived  in  urban 
centers;  while  the  in- 
creasingly industrial  char- 
acter of  immigrants,  who 
numbered  1,285,549  dur- 
ing the  high-water  mark 
of  1907,  tended  always 
toward  the  cities. 

Among  new  manufacturing  industries 
that  had  most  strikingly  altered  Ameri- 
can life  during  the  decade  before  1914 
the  automobile  held  first  place.  By  1914 
the  automobile  industry  promised  to  be- 
come in  the  near  future  the  leading  man- 
ufacturing industry  in  America.  Under 
its  influence  suburban  life  had  taken  on 
a  new  aspect,  as  it  had  ceased  to  mean 
social  isolation;  and  the  great  motor- 
truck industry  had  emancipated  the  horse 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  predictions  of 
increased  automobile  production  uttered 
in  1914  have  been  amply  realized  by 
subsequent  development  of  the  industry. 
In   1925  America  had    19,954,000  auto- 


MAJOR-GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD  AND 
STAFF 

From  1910-14  the  American  army  was  reorganized  by  its  chief 
of  staff,  Leonard  Wood,  who  was  created  major-general  in 
1903.  He  strongly  advocated  a  policy  of  preparation  for  war 
and  served  in  France  when  America  eventually  intervened.  In 
1921  he  became  governor-general  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
Photo,  Keystone  View  Co. 


mobiles,   or  81  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
supply. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  automo- 
bile were  amplified  by  the  vast  progress 
that  electrical  invention  and  manufac- 
ture had  made  during  the  same  period. 
By  1914  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  'latest 
American  humbug,'  as  a  critic  had  called 
the  electric  telephone  in  1876,  had  reached 
the  ten-million  mark  within  the  United 
States,  and  the  figure  was  increasing  at 
an  astonishing  rate.  So  rapid  has  been 
that  increase  since  1914  that  the  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company's 
report  of  1925  declared  that  61  per  cent 
of   the   world's   telephones   were   in   tht» 
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United  States,  and  that  they  carried 
49,000,000  conversations  daily.  This 
meant,  of  course,  to  urban  populations 
an  incalculable  saving  of  time;  and  for 
rural  populations  it  meant,  in  addition, 
easy  social  contacts  and  a  knowledge  of 
market  conditions  that  helped  to  defend 
them  against  exploitation  by  middlemen. 
The  electric  light,  made  possible  in 
1878  by  the  genius  of  Edison  in  America 
and  Swan  and  Stearns  in  England,  had 
by  the  year  1914  practically  supplanted 
all  other  methods  of  illumination;  the 
electric  motor  and  the  insulated  copper 
wire  had  displaced  the  flying  belt  in  hun- 
dreds of  manufacturing  plants,  and  there 
was  not  an  important  factor  of  any  kind 
in  the  country  that  did  not  depend  upon 
electric  current  for  light  or  power.  In 
many  industries  electric  motors  fed  by 
currents  from  a  central  power  plant  con- 
structed to  supply  many  customers  had 
completely  displaced  the  once  dominant 
steam  engine;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
community  which  could  not  readily  be 
served  from  convenient  hydro-electric 
plants.  New  York  was  drawing  262,300 
horse   power   from   Niagara   and   48,000 


from  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  another 
48,000  clearly  available.  All  told,  New 
York  was  producing  about  713,371  horse 
power,  Washington  300,510,  Maine  233,- 
698,  Indiana  151,400;  and  a  Federal  sur- 
vey had  estimated  that  the  water  power 
available  for  the  nation  was  good  for 
over  61J/2  million  horse  power. 

The  domesticated  duties  of  the  house- 
wife had  also  been  greatly  lightened  by 
the  near-by  source  of  power.  Electric 
washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  sew- 
ing machines,  cooking  stoves,  refrigera- 
tors and  minor  household  implements 
were  'stocked'  by  furnishing  houses  ex- 
actly as  were  beds  and  dining-room  ta- 
bles; and  the  farmer  drew  from  distant 
electric  power  stations  a  silent  helper 
that  sawed  his  wood,  milked  his  cows, 
separated  and  churned  his  cream  and 
lighted,  with  little  risk  of  fire,  his  barns 
and  outhouses. 

Indeed,  the  uses  of  applied  science  had 
become  so  common  by  1914  that  the 
farmer  who  stopped  his  Ford  in  the  road 
to  gaze  at  the  comparatively  rare  spec- 
tacle of  an  aeroplane  thought  little  of 
the  wonders  of  recent  achievement  in  his 


GERMAN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  LUSITANIA 

The  German  justification  for  their  action  in  sinking  the  Cunard  liner  Lusitania  in  May,  1915, 
is  allegorized  on  a  satirical  medal  struck  at  Munich  by  Karl  Goetz  to  commemorate  the 
event.  On  the  obverse,  ignoring  the  warning  finger  of  Count  Bernstorft,  crowds  buy  tickets 
from  Death  at  the  Cunard  office,  which  bears  the  motto  'Business  above  everything.'  On 
the  reverse   (right)   the  sinking  ship  is  seen  to  carry  aeroplanes  and  munitions  in  defiance  of 

the  'No  contraband'  declaration. 
British  Museum;  photo,  Oxford  University  Pre^ss 
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interest  in  this  new,  potential  method 
of  transportation.  Only  a  decade  before, 
in  1903,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  had 
flown  for  59  seconds  in  a  heavier-than- 
air  machine.  The  next  year,  Santos  Du- 
mont  flew  220  meters  in  21  seconds;  and 
in  1908  Wilbur  Wright  flew  56  miles  in 
one  hour  31  minutes  and  25%  seconds. 
But  the  achievements  that  waited  for 
the  'ace'  in  the  years  soon  to  come  were 
then  beyond  the  faith  even  of  the  cred- 
ulous; and  the  prediction  that  within 
nineteen  years  a  young  American,  Cap- 
tain Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  would  mount 
his  plane,  with  five  sandwiches  and  a 
bottle  of  water  as  his  only  supplies,  and 
fly  alone  to  Paris  without  a  stop,  in 
33^2  hours,  wrould  then  have  been  dis- 
missed as  fanciful. 

The  modern  industrial  chemist  had 
come  also  with  a  skill  more  valuable  than 
the  transmutation  dreams  of  the  medie- 


val alchemist,  if  realized,  could  have 
been.  Artificial  synthetic  dyes,  coal-tar 
medicines  and  a  myriad  inventions  in  aid 
of  manufacturing  processes  had  made 
the  chemist  a  factor  in  economic  life; 
while  another  branch,  the  development 
of  explosives,  had  already  made  him  a 
terrible  factor  in  international  contests. 
Since  about  1876  the  work  of  creating 
chemical  explosives  had  been  in  progress. 
Just  before  the  Great  War  derivatives  of 
cresol  had  been  developed  and  heavy 
artillery  had  been  remodelled,  the  world 
over,  to  make  use  of  this  most  destructive 
of  explosives. 

The  physicist,  with  experiments  on  new 
elements,  uranium,  radium  and  polonium, 
and  the  electro-physicist  with  the  mys- 
terious X-ray,  had  given  a  new  practical 
meaning  to  his  ancient  science.  And 
photography,  once  a  static  art.  had  trans- 
migrated   and    presented    itself    to    the 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  HEADS  THE  WAR  PROCESSION  AT 

WASHINGTON 

America  had  held  aloof  from  the  Great  War  throughout  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  presidential 
term,  and  his  supporters  urged  his  re-election  in  1916  on  the  grounds  of  his  pacifism.  In 
1917  American  feeling,  earlier  aroused  by  the  Lusitania  episode,  was  outraged  by  the  sink- 
ing of  further  American  ships,  and  Wilson  decided  upon  American  intervention.  He  is  here 
seen,  flag  on  shoulder,  marching  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  when  the  first  re- 
cruits were  called  to  the  colors. 
Photo,  E.N. A. 
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world  in  a  new  form,  the  motion  picture, 
which  before  the  Great  War  began  had 
already  demonstrated 
to  the  world  its  po- 
tential twin  functions 
of  public  entertainer 
and  public  instructor. 
Yet  the  American 
savings  banks  reports 
for  1914  showed  that 
not  all  the  earnings 
were  dissipated  upon 
cars,  telephones,  ra- 
dios and  moving  pic- 
tures. The  average 
deposit  in  savings 
banks  for  that  year 
was  $89  per  capita; 
while  the  total  sav- 
ings bank  deposit  was 
$8,729,000,000.        In 


addition,  the  American  savings  deposited 
in  the  form  of  life  insurance  amounted 
to  over  $500,000,000. 
It  was  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  proofs  of 
progress;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe 
that  the  world  will 
ever  see  its  like  again. 
But  for  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  of 
applied  science  no 
wise  man  will  venture 
to  draw  the  line. 
What  has  been  done 
to  draw  together  the 
ends  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  may  yet 
be  done  to  bring  to- 
gether the  ends  of 
all  the  earth. 


LINDBERGH  AND  THE  AEROPLANE  IN  WHICH  HE  FLEW  THE 

ATLANTIC 

On  May  20-21,  1927,  Captain  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  a  young  American  air-mail  pilot,  accom 
plished  his  magnificent  non-stop  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris  in  33^  hours,  an  achieve 
ment  which  forms  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  aviation.  This  photograph  shows  his  machine 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  a  220  h.p.  monoplane,  at  Croydon  Aerodrome  after  his  arrival  there 
America  accorded  her  hero  a  tremendous  ovation  when  he  returned  to  Washington  on  June  11 

Photos,  Keystone  View  Co. 


